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““But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A BROADWAY LYRIC. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 








Sue sits by the side of a turbulent stream, 
That rushes and rolls forever 

Up and down, like s weary dream 
In the trance of a burning fever. 


Up and down through the long Broadway 
It flows with its tiresome paces ; 

Down and up through the noisy day, 
A river of feet and of faces. 


Seldom a drop of that river’s spray 
Touches her withered features ; 

Yet still she sits there day by day 
In the throng of her fellow-creatures. 


Apples and cakes and candy to sell 
Daily before her lying. 

The ragged newsboys know her well; 
The rich never think of buying. 


Year in, year out, in her dingy shawl, 
The wind and the rain she weathers, 

Patient and mute at her little stall ; 
But few are the coppers she gathers. 


Still eddies the crowd, intent on gain. 
Each for himself is striving, 

With selfish heart and seething brain— 
An endless hurry and driving. 


The loud carts rumble in thunder and dust; 
Gay fashion sweeps by in its coaches; 

With a vacant stare she mumbles her crust: 
She is past complaints and reproaches, 


Still new faces and still new feet— 
The same, yet changing forever; 

They jostle along through the weary street, 
The waves of the human river. 


Withered and dry, like a leafless bush 
That clings to the bank of a torrent; 

Year in, year out in the whirl and the rush 
She sits of the-city’s current. 


The shrubs of the garden will blossom again, 
Though far from the flowing river; 

But the spring returns to her in vain— 
Its bloom has nothing to give her. 


Yet in her heart there buds the hope 
Of a Father’s love and pity; 

For her the clouded skies shall ope, 
And the gates of a heavenly city. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 





BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Now that the barbaric side of Russia has 
been made suddenly prominent, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to tokens of her indigenous civil- 
ization. No other nation claiming a place 
among civilized dnd Christian powers pre- 
Sents within itself such marked contrasts of 
crudeness and of culture. What there is of 
culture in Russia, in science, letters, arts, is 
already ona high plane and is advancing 
toward the best ideal. The visitor to St. 
Petersburg is astonished at the rich collec- 
tions of its galleries and museums, These, 

wever, indicate rather the taste and 


_ Wealth of the sovereigns of Russia than the 
_ Culture of her people. It has been the for- 


tune of Russia to have in the market of Eu- 
Tope appreciative agents, ready to buy up 
the art collections of French, Spanish, and 
noblemen who were reduced to the 
hecessity of parting with their treasures for 
ready money. Tlie Hermitage at St. Peters- 
is adorned with such spoils from West- 

ern Europe. 
But there has also been for years in Rus- 
tia & school of native art, coming more and 
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more into prominence, and which attracted | where Joseph and Mary, with the Babe, are 


an attention not unmixed with surprise at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878. In Russia 
the name of Alexander Iwanoff is in every- 
body’s mouth as the ecclesiastical painter of 
the Greek Church. Visitors to St. Peters- 
burg will recall his ‘‘Christ and Magda- 
lene,” one of the noticeable works in the 
Hermitage. Some years ago a colossal 
painting of Iwanoff (‘‘ Christ Appearing be- 
fore the People”) was exhibited in some of 
the chief cities of Europe. In Russia sever- 
al churches are adorned with frescoes and 
paintings from his hand or after his designs. 
{wanoff had undertaken a great work for 
the illustration of the Bible, by composi- 
tions from scenes out of the Old and New 
Testament. At his death, in 1858, this 
work was still unfinished; but 232 of these 
biblical sketches were left in the possession 
of his brother, Sergius Iwanoff, an architect 
of celebrity in Russia. Sergius died in 
1877, and bequeathed his whole property to 
the ‘‘German Archeological Institute” in 
Rome, with the condition that the Institute 
should publish in a worthy manner this col- 
lection of his Brother Alexander’s represent> 
ations of sacred history. This condition 
the direction of the Institute has begun to 
fulfill in a truly imperial style. Thesketches 
are most carefully and delicately reproduced 
in chromo-lithograph, each sketch mounted 
on a folio sheet of Bristol-board, and fifteen 
such sheets clasped together in one portfo- 
lio, which is numbered as a “‘ part.” There 
will be in all 15 such parts, at the price of 
80 marks; being 1,200 marks or,in round 
numbers, $300 for the 282 plates. The work 
will be furnished to subscribers by A. Asher 
& Co., 5 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

Of course, so large a work at such a 
price should have some special merit to 
attract subscribers, In the United States 
these may be sought among gentlemen of 
wealth who are making a collection of rep- 
resentative schools of art, and among those 
public libraries and museums in which 
every school of art should find a place. 
Iwanoff’s sketches are for the most part un- 
finished in details of drawing and of color. 
Their interest lies in the spiritual concep- 
tion of the artist, as seen even in his crudest 
outlines, and in certain bold and sometimes 
majestic effects of grouping, and of light 
and shade; and also in the representation 
of the biblical history from the point of view 
of the Greek Church, as compared with the 
Roman. Iwanoff possessed uncommon 
richness and vivacity of imagination, and a 
remarkable power of conveying his fancies 
to the eye by a few original strokes of his 
pencil. Looked at not as finished works of 
art, but as suggestions from a master to be 
copied in church windows or in fresco, 
these sketches will be rated highly both by 
amateurs and by artists, while they will 
open to every intelligent reader a volume of 
Russian thought, fancy, and religion which 
will be of permanent value to the history of 
civilization. 

It is hardly possible to classify Iwanoff 
with any school of Christian art. In his 
treatment of landscape and of figures he ex- 
hibits the simple fidelity to fact which alone 
would stamp him as realistic; as, for in- 
stance, in the meeting of Mary and Eliz- 
abeth, where a simple peasant-girl, barefoot, 
with a staff in one hand and a bundle in the 
other, with a timid, anxious look, receives 
the salutation of her kinswoman, and Zach- 
arias, effectively sketched in outline, is 
leaning on his crutch behind. And again 
in the command to return from Egypt, 








seen sleeping on the ground beside a palm 
tree near by an Egyptian village, with the 
Pyramids just visible in the distance; and 
also in the appearance of the angel to the 
shepherds, where the sheep are running 
frantically about, or huddling together for 
fear. But, on the other hand, when Iwan- 
off touches upon the supernatural he pro- 
duces effects in a high degree tdealistic, 
Both these are combined in the song of the 
shepherds, where these simple men are drawn 
in attitudes wonderfully natural and ex- 
pressive, while the angelic choir above is so 
dimly suggested in a confused mass of 
cloud and light as to give to the imagina- 
tion an almost boundless play. Iwanoff 
always draws his angels of colossal size and 
with a mien of majesty, and, in place of the 
conventional halo, enspheres them in globes 
or wheels of light. Hence, his ‘‘ Annunci- 
ation” and his ‘‘ Appearance of the Angel 
to Zacharias,” so far from being common- 
place, are quite original and effective. One 
of the best sketches in the first part is that 
of Zachariah showing himself to the people 
in the temple and manifesting by signs that 
he is dumb. 

The first view of these sketches will be 
disappointing to those who are looking for 
finished works of art; but when one has 
made himself familiar with the style the 
incompleteness of the execution is lost in 
the brilliancy and often grandeur of the 
conception, and the meaning of the sketches 
grows upon hin, till he feels that he is in 
the presence of a new master. 





I wish you had space to give in 
full M. Renan’s ‘Letter to a German 
Friend,” published in the Journal des Debats, 
April 17th. It was called forth by the crit- 
icisms of the German press on his address 
to the Academy, and is remarkable for 
elegance of style, philosophic thought, phi- 
lanthropic feeling, and neat and pungent 
criticism. Renan protests that he had said 
nothing against Germany or the German 
people; but only against the policy of the 
statesmen and officers who shape the course 
of the new empire. The dream of his youth 


r and the hope of his riper years had been to 


see Germany, free and united, co-operating 
with France in letters, arts, science, and, 
aboveall, for the stable freedom of Europe 
and for the advancement of mankind. It 
was a cruel blow to his hopes that the unity 
of Germany came about through the seem- 
ing ruin of France; but this he could have 
forgiven had Germany made a worthy use 
of her victory in the interests of freedom 
and of humanity. Instead of this, we see 
Germany repressing the liberties of her own 
people, and maintaining a haughty isolation, 
bristling with cannon, toward other nations, 
to whom she ought to set an example of lib- 
eral views and beneficent deeds. This em- 
pire of almost ten years has done nothing 
to advance liberty, to promote culture, to 
benefit mankind. It rests solely upon force 
and looks to force for its supremacy. Its 
military exactions are crushing the indus- 
tries of the people, its military discipline is 
repressing their intellectual life, and its 
sharp class distinctions are making its social 
life morbid and sour. Renan warns his 
readers that in this age an empire of force 
cannot seduce mankind to follow its lead or 
do homage to its greatness; and, unless Ger- 
many shall shake off her present leaders, 
she must decline in social worth and in in- 
tellectual force in proportion as she increases 
in military strength. There is much truth 
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in this—not for Germany alone, but for 
other nations which would compete with 
her by transforming their whole population 
intoa camp. France herself has entered 
upon this dangerous rivalry. Renan has 
forgotten that it was France who compelled 
Prussia to adopt that system of military 
training which made her victorious in 1866 
and 1870; and also that, in the present state 
of Europe, the geographical position of Ger- 
many compels her to keep up her military 
strength, in order to protect her industrial 
and literary development. Still, this is 
threatened by the very successes which have 
followed her military system. 

In 1872, being in a circle of professors, 
authors, and statesmen, who were exulting 
in the creation of the empire, I ventured to 
say: ‘‘Gentlemen, I see in your military 
successes & great peril to that supremacy in 
literature and in science which Germany 
was beginning to achieve. Formerly you 
had so few outlets to enterprise and ambi- 
tion, either in commercial or in political life, 
that a young man who wished to be any- 
thing gave himself to some department of 
literature or science; and, as this field was 
thickly occupied, he took up some specialty, 
and, after years of patient investigation, 
produced a book upon, say Greek accent, 
Hebrew vowel points, the reading of a 
mutilated inscription, some new discovery 
in archeology, some new fact or theory 
in physical science, and by such labors 


collectively Germany was producing an: 


encyclopedia of knowledge which made 
her respected by other nations. Now, 
however, your young men will be tempted 
by the avenues to riches and to political in- 
fluence, and will sacrifice to wealth and 
power their old devotion to science and let- 
ters. Besides, you used to have a number 
of capitals, each of which was a center of 
art, of music, of university life, and these 
must now decline; while Berlin will become 
the military and political center, in which 
the university will be more and more over- 
shadowed by wealth and fashion.” Two or 
three of the company confessed this danger. 
Several years’ experience in Berlin have 
confirmed that prediction. ‘‘ We in Amer- 
ica,” I then said, ‘‘ are fast outgrowing these 
experiences of commercial and political 
temptation. With us science, letters, and 
arts are continually rising, and there are 
springing up cultivated classes who are de- 
voted to these. You of Germany are now 
being caught in the vortex of money-get- 
fing and place-hunting from which we have 
emerged. Take heed, lest the republic 
shall outstrip the empire in learning and 
in wisdom.” All which is to-day more evi- 
dentlv'triie than it seemed seven years ago. 
Renan’s letter is an attestation of the fact. 
Berwin, Prussta, April 25th, 1879. 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 
HOW TO GOVERN OUR DENOMINATION. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 








A DENOMINATION, in the ancient sense, 
needs neither to govern nor to be governed. 
The Calvinistic denomination has no de- 
nominational government. The Arminian 
denomination has none... Nor is there any 
need of government for. either of them. 
Why not? Because neither of them is a 
denomination in the modern sense. Cal- 
vinism is a body of doctrines, a method of 
interpreting and systematizing the Christian 
revelation. All who accept that doctrinal 
system or construct their theory in a general 
accordance with that method are denom 
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inated Calvinists. Arminianism isa some- 
what different doctrinal system, a different 
way of anewering certain disputed questions 
in theology; and those who prefer the Armin- 
jan theology to the Calyinistic are denom- 
inated Arminians. In the modetnsense, there 
is no such thing as the Calvinist denomina- 
tion or the Arminian denomination, because 
in the modern sense 9 denomination is a 
body politic, an organized unity, or (in one 
significant though less euphemious syllable) 
& sect, 

I have already had occasion to say that a 
denomination, in the modern sense, being 
a body politic, must have agovernment. A 
church must have its church government, 
though it be only (as we Congregational- 
ists think it ought to be) a single congrega- 
tion; and, if the meaning of the word be 
extended to include a thousand congrega- 
tions, that general church must have its 
general church government, to which the 
government of each particular congregation 
shall be responsible, in one degree or another. 
If, insteafl of being called a Church, the 
organic unity which includes all those con- 
gregations is called a denomination, it must 
have its general or denominational govern- 
ment, in addition to the church government 
of the many congregations which it counts 
im its statistics. A denomination not uni- 
fied by a government in and over it is in- 
capable of selfaicfense. Indeed, there is no 
fence around it for exclusion or inclusion. 
Inasmuch as it has no power to determine 
for itself, somebody must usurp the power 
to determine for it what congregations or 
what ministers shal) he counted as those for 
which it is responsible. Otherwise, the 
denomination, instead of being ‘‘ builded 
like a city that is compact together,” will 
more resemble ‘‘a land of unwalled vil- 
lages”—‘‘all of them dwelling without 
walls and having neither bars nor gates,” 
ever open to incursions from the Ishmaelites 
of the desert. 

What, now, is the first principle of the 
Congregational polity? What is the dis- 
tinction between that and every other 
theory of the organized church?. Just this; 

** Any company of people believing them- 
selves to be and publicly professing them- 
sélves to be Christians associated, by volun- 
tary compact on Gospe) principles, for 
Obristian work and worship is a true church 
of Christ.” 

‘Every such church, while it ought meek- 
ly and gratefully to receive and candidly 
and prayerfully to weigh advice and, if 
need be, admonition from its sister churches, 
is yet independent of any outward jurisidic- 
tion or control, whether from popes, patri- 
archs, archbishops, bishops, or other per- 
sons assuming to be Christ's officials; from 
gencral conventions, conferences, or assem- 
blies; from synods and presbyteries, and 
from associations, counctie, or other courts 
or convocations, or from other churches, 
being answerable directly and only to Christ, 
its head. Andevery such church, whatever 
may be the Jowliness of its worldly estate, 
is on a level of inherent genuineness, dignity 
and authority with every other church on 
——— ** Congregationalism,” pp. 

If this isa true testimony—if every par- 
ticular church is a whole chureh, self-gov- 
erned under Christ, and having no govern- 
ment outside of it or over it save that of 
Christ, by his Word and Spirit—the question 
how to govern the Congregational denom- 
ination is a difficult one. How can the 
denomination govern itself, or be governed, 
without some power lodged somewhere over 
the churches which are the denomination? 
How can we have a well-organized and well- 
governed denomination without compromis- 
ing the principle which makes our,ehurches 
Congregational, and wiping out the one dis- 
tinction between their simple polity and all 
the forms of classical, prelatical, or clerical 
church government? If, for the sake of de 
nominational power and grandeur, we are to 
surrender the essence of our Congregational- 
ism, retaining only'the empty name, let us 
do it with our eyes open. 

There are those who seem to think that 
ecclesiastical councils have a governing 
power over Congregational churches resem- 
bling that which presbyteries have in the 
Presbyterian Church. A leading article in 

The Congregationalist of April 9th seems to 
intimate some such doctrine. The writer of 
that article refers to some early instances in 
which the proposed forming ofa church 
was postponed in deference to the advice of 
neighbor churches. He seems to assume 
that the advice, which was not rejected, 
could not be advice merely, and could not 














have been accepted for its perccived reason- 
ableness, but must have been & Command, 
He cites Winthrop’s history to prove that in 
the spring of 1636 Richard Mather and his 
company, proposifg to form @ church at 
Dorchester, were ‘‘estopped” by an act of 
ecclesiastical power; but he does not say 
that, inthe words of the historian, ‘they 


cils 
Were content to forbear to join tlk further \ 


consideration” —just a if. they had received 
advice and wanted time to think of it. Nor. 
does he secm to be aware that the opinion 
to which they deferred so quietly was the 
opinion not only of the ‘‘ churches by their 
elders,” but also of ‘‘the magistrates” who 
were officially present. He overlooks the 
material fact of a law, enacted less than a 
month before, prohibiting the gathering 
of any new church without the approbation 
of the magistrates and the greater part of the 
churchesin the colony, and imposing upon 
any church that should be gathered in viola- 
tion of the law a serious penalty—namely, 
that no member of it should be admitted to 
the freedom of the commonwealth. The 
interference of the magistrates to prohibit 
or permit the gathering of a church was 
Puritanism, not Congregationalism. The 
Congregational idea is ‘communion of 
churches one with another’; not authority 
of one over another or of many over one. 
It is freedom under Christ for every church; 
fraternal intercourse among churches, as 
standing. on one Jevel of authority and 
dignity ; fraterna] advice from one to another, 
or from many to onc, given and received as 
advice to be considered, It is liberty for 
individuals to unite in churches; and liberty 
for every church to determine, under its 
responsibility to Christ, with what other 
churches it will hold communion. The 
Puritan idea in England was the reforma- 
tion and regulation of a national church 
by act of Parliament; and the Puritan idea 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut (where 
the Puritan tendency and the Congregation- 
al were long in conflict) was that the godly 
magistrate should superintend the behavior 
of churches, and should, in his wisdom and 
according to the grace given to him, permit 
or prohibit the formation of churches. 

The writer in Zhe Congreqationalist (he 
must not be confounded with the editor-in- 
chief) intimates, cautiously, that, thongh 
councils have no “ juridical power,” they 
have another sort of power—not clearly de- 
fined, but much superior to the humble 
function of giving light. Tle cites John 
Norton, Increase Mather, the Synod of 1662, 
Cotton Mather, and ‘‘even John Daven- 
port” to prove that ‘‘the sentence of a 
council” is ‘‘ decisive”; or perhaps that, if it 
is not decisive, it ought tobe. From all 
such quotations and mysterious innuendoes 
I appeal directly to the editor-in-chief. 
Let Dr. Dexter instruct us concerning ‘‘ the 
force of the result of a council,” 

‘‘ As all true Congregational councils are 
called to give advice, and, for this only, it 
necessarily follows that it is advice purely 
which they give. Those who have called 
a council are morally bound to accept and 
act upon its advice in good faith [ta9"] 
if it commend itself to their conscience as 
the will of God concerning them. The 
presumption must always be that the re- 
sult of every fairly constituted and prop- 
erly managed council is binding upon the 
parties ealling it (ea unless they can 
show good cause, in conscience, for neg- 
lecting it. 

‘‘But there is, purely speaking, no author. 
tty in the result of any council.”—Dezter’s 
“* Congregationalism,” 218, 219. 

It seems as if this might be enough to 
show whether ecclesiastical councils, called 
by particular churches on special occasions, 
are or are not likely to become an adequate 
government for a great denomination, 
which undertakes to encompass with its 
organized unity all the states and _territo- 
ries from Canada to Mexico or from Cape 
Cod to the Golden Gate, But, to illustrate 
still further the perfect impotence of coun- 
cils in the way of government, we may 
observe how Dr. Dexter fortifies his posi- 
tion by references and quotations. 

‘The power of councils is merely advis- 
wy nor can they volunteer that service. 

ey cannot come till they are asked, nor 
extend their inquiries beyond the point. 
submitted; and then their decision may be 
regarded or not, as shall seem best to the 
party asking.” Certified by Dr, D. to be 
‘*one true statement from the famous Ded- 
ham ‘Statement,’ 1819.” 

“‘ It is the churches’ prerogative to judge, 
and council's main. province to reflect light, 
tn.order that churches may judge uprightly.” 








Certified by Dr. D, asa ‘‘pertinent state- 
ment” from ‘‘ a Neighbor's” ‘* Second Treat- 
ise on Churth Government,” 1778, 
“rie Beprnccive of ets having 
risdietion [properly so termed], and con- 
: uently = Yodtval authority in any case, 
tes will arise, nor will it ‘be 
née our ecclesiastical con- 
th itself, Such a power in coun- 
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expressly asserted and maintained by these 
churches, etc. But, if we view councils as 
helps, counselors, advisers, ete., affording 
light, assistance, etc. forthe conviction, peace, 
and edification of the churches and the like, 
our constitution will appear in a good light, 
consistent with itself andagrecable both to 
the principles and genius of the Gospel of 
Christ.” Certified hy Dr. D. to be ‘‘ the admir- 
ablereasoning of Gov. Thomas Fitch, in his 
‘‘ Explanation of Say-Brook Platform, 1765.” 
Dexter's, ‘‘ Congregationalism,” thidem. 

The writer in The Congregntionulist quotes 
Cotton Mather as an authority in favor of 
something like power in councils, and as 
intimating that councils, after ‘‘ having e¢x- 
hibited their decisions,” may ‘‘ adjourn them- 
selves for some time (certiin or uncertain), to 
see whether their advice be attended or no.” 
But on this point Dr. Dexter is explicit. 
He says that when a council has ‘‘ reached 
its result its function is at an end.” 

“Tt has no right to adjourn for a definite 
period, or ‘ subject to the call of the modera- 
tor’; in the view of waiting to see whether 
the parties it has advised will follow its ad- 
vice, and with the intention of another 
session and another judgement if they do not 
follow it. It was not invited to oversee 
the execution of its advice; but merely to 
rive it, and when once given it is an imper- 


inence for it to assume to become a tri- 
bunal for its enforcement. [£3¥"] Such an 
attempt to assume authority. over the 
churches is a Presbyterian heresy which 
Congregationalists should be. vigilant to 
eschew." — Dexter, ‘‘ Congregationalism,” 220. 

“‘Presbyterian heresy” isa phrase to be 
remembered. We areand always have been 
in danger of having ‘‘Presbyterian heresy” 
filtered into our polity. Diluted Presbyteri- 
anism is not a good thing; and (as the Con- 
gregational delegate said to the General 
Assembly, last year) ‘‘there are some of us 
who, if we must have Presbyterianism, will 
prefer to take it ‘ straight,’” 

It pertains to the essence of Congregation- 
alism that if a church doesnot govern itself 
it cannot be governed at all. The Congre- 
gational denomination, if it consists of Con- 
gregational churches, cannot be governed 
save by their having consented, intelligently 
or unawares, to ‘ Presbyterian heresy.” 
Councils cannot govern it, unless they are 
permitted to usurp a power not theirs. As- 
sociations of ministers cannot govern it, so 
long as they have no jurisdiction. Confer- 
ences or associations of churches cannot gov- 
ern: it, unless they obtain by concession from 
the churches such powers as Presbytcrianism 
gives to classical and synodical judicatures. 
No national council can govern it, till the 
church shall have surrendered that self- 
government under Christ which is the rad- 
ical distinction between the Congregational 
polity and every “ Presbyterian heresy.” 
New Haven, Conn. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLICISM. 


A LETYER FROM AN “OLD CATHOLIC” 
FCCLESIASTIC. 


(Tue following letter, giving exact and 
authentic information on # subject on which 
there has been much inquiry and not a 
little debate, is from the pen of one of the 
most eminent and respectable of the Old 
Catholic clergy of Switzerland—a man who 
has filled without reproach places of high 
trust in the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and 
who is known outside of Catholic circles by 
his writings. More distinct indications of 
his personality the editors of Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT are not at liberty to give. So 
much ss this we feel bound to say, in order 
that our readers may make whatever allow- 
ance they think best for the writer’s point 
of view, and especially that they may add 
due emphasis to whatever he may say of the 
faults and apparently impending failure of 
that ‘Christian Catholic Church ” of Switz- 
erland to which he has given so much of 
whatever dignity it has possessed.—En. In- 
DHPENDENT. } 


Swirzentann, April, 1879. 
Tnx Nationa! Synod of the Swiss Catholic 
Churcli, at its Jast. meeting, in June, 1878, 


‘resolved that the “ comraunion in both kinds, 
‘according to the usege of the Early Church, is 
both lawful and catholic,”\and, consequently, 


that each cantonal church council was at lib- 
erty to proceed to the restoration of the cup 
to'the laity in the various parishes of the 
canton, The ‘superior council” of the 
Canton of Geneva acted on this suggestion, 
and Christmas Day was to be the day for re- 
storing the primitive rite. Great hopes were 
entertained by some of the results of this 
measure, It was to be the occasion of a 
concourse of the faithful to the neglected 
altars. But, strange to tell, the communi- 
cants, who had always been so few in num- 
ber, were fewer than ever before. The fact 
has a meaning. The vaunted reform that 
was to save the Church has had no virtue to 
infuse into the hearts of its adheretits, how- 
ever zealous, faith in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and his real presence in the Eucharist. 
Politics has had far more to do with the form- 
ation of this church than religious feeling, 
and the bold project of reforming Roman 
Catholicism’ has been nothing but a pretext 
for worrying out of Switzerland that Ul- 
tramontanism which is regarded, not with- 
out reason, as the most dangerous enemy of 
the republie. 

The National Catholic Church of the Can- 
ton of Gencva, which was inaugurated with 
so much éclat in 1878, under the ex-Pere 
Tyacinthe, has given no genuine sign of vi- 
tality since its first two years. The real 
foundation of it was in politics, and it soon 
became manifest that, if it wasto be sustained, 
some way must be devised for giving the 
minority, dominion overt the majority. 
The result is that, outside of the three or 
four larger towns of the canton, all the pre- 
rogatives and revenues of the Established 
Catholic Church have been, by an unjust de- 
vice of legislation, granted to a minority, and 
sometimes to an absurdly small minority, of 
the parishioners. It is just this state patron- 
age and favoritism that has checked forever, 
I fear, the progress of Liberal Catholicism 
in the Canjon of Geneva. Without this the 
cause might have prospered; for the free 
education and native good sense of the 
Swiss people predispose them against Vati- 
canism. But the result shows how unsafe it 
is fora party that calls itself Zieral to have 
recourse to the weapons of despotism. It 
handles them clumsily and awkwardly, and 
is sure, sooner or later, to hurt itself with 
them. 

In the Commune of Choulex, in the same 
canton, an election was held to fill the place 
of Old Catholic parish priest. Only 19 votes 
were cast, and the candidate was unani- 
mously elected. At the previous election 
35 votes were cast—a very small fraction 
of the Catholic voters of the parish. This 
diminution, notwithstanding the barrel of 
wine put on tap that day, to stimulate the 
zeal of the voters, indicates a loss to the Old 
Catholic party which alas! would probably 
be matched in the other parishes of the can- 
ton. 

While this has been going on in Geneva, 
things have been taking a different course 
in the Canton of Soleure. In Geneva all 
Roman Catholics have been instructed, by 
the command of their superiors, under 
awful spiritual penalties, to take no part in 
elections for parish priest or vestry ; and it 
has been boldly declared that such elections 
are utterly incompatible with Catholic prin- 
ciples and the divine authority of the hier- 
archy. In Soleure the State Council has 
just ratified the election of thirty-two Ro- 
man Catholic priests by their respective 
parishes. In the large town of Porrentruy, 
which has been under the charge of an 
eminent Old Catholic clergyman, the entire 
ticket of the Roman Catholics for the parish 
council was elected by 840 votes against 185. 
A curious incident that took place in the 
little town of Wolfwyl shows that these 
elections, even when they return the ap- 
proved Roman candidate, are not without 
influence on the people. It had been custom- 
ary for the priest to have his five ¢oises of 
fuel annually from the town woodland, 
while each citizen received only a half toise. 
Before the election, his parishioners went to 
the priest. to propose that he should give up 
his prerogative, with the hint that, in case of 
refusal. he would lose his election. The 
curt retorted with a threat of excommunica- 
tion. But, after much diplomacy, a com 
promise was effected on the basis of two 
toixee a year for the priest, and he was re 
elected. 

Centrasting the course of events in these 





two different cantons, we seed variation 0 
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policy at Rome that has occasioned derision 
among the scoffers and strife among the 
faithful. ‘Im 1878 an encyclical from the 
Vatican forbade the Swiss Catholics from 
taking any part in the election of priests. 
These elections were declared to be nothing 
short of sacrilege. But in 1879 the Catho- 
lics along the Aar and in the Jura valleys 
are tolerated and even encouraged in their 
voting, while their correligionaries in 
Geneva are threatened with dire penalties if 
they do the same thing. Naturally, the 
Genevese Romanists are uneasy at this state 
of things, which certainly illustrates the 
flexibility of the Roman discipline, rather 
than its unity and consistency. 

As the result of these tactics, the Romish 
parish priests, driven from their parsonages 
six years ago by the Bernese law, profiting 
now by a decree of amnesty, are generally 
restored to their positions by the popular 
vote of their parishes. It is a clear victory 
for the Roman Church, in 8 fair field; and 
the officially established Church in German 
Switzerland seems likely to become extinct. 

If we look calmly and impartially for the 
cause of this disaster of the National Catho- 
lic clergy, and triumph of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, among the people of the Jura, we 
find it in the abuse which the, former have 
made of their privileges, and the strength 
which the latter have derived from their 
wrongs. We may find it, further, in the mis- 
conduct of the majority of the priests of the 
Old Catholic Church. Men generally with- 
out dignity of character, set over parishes 
contrary to the wish and against the earnest 
protest of the flock, instead of conciliating 
respect, they have only scandalized the peo- 
ple, already prejudiced against them. They 
were overthrown by the popular vote the 
moment that the new church laws of Berne 
restored full liberty to the voter, and that 
Rome allowed her disciples to go into the 
election, ‘ 

If ever the cause of the genuine liberals is to 
recover public respect, the unjust legislation 
by which they have been compromised 
must cease; their flag, which should be that 
of toleration and freedom of conscience, 
must no longer be used to protect usurpa- 
tions, unjust, if not unlawful. Above all, the 
priests who devo’ es to the cause 
of Catholic Reform should not stand in need 
of being reformed themselves, and should 
show themselves worthy of so glorious a 
work by their virtue and their learning. 

In alate number of the Augsburg Alge- 
meine Zeitung one may see a reward offered 
by the police of Berne for the arrest of one 
Paul Edmond Nandot, of Nevers, France, 
Old Catholic priest, accused of complicity 
in theft and of attempt to poison. He is 
called for under requisition from the pre- 
fecture of Porrentruy. Such scandals have 
been painfully frequent in our brief history. 


4 WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON, 
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Tue war of race, the battles of politics, 
rage with unabated force in the Capitol. 
The public opposition to an extra session of 
Congress is used asa perpetual excuse by 
its members for doing nothing in the way 
of actual business. It is all “talkee, 
talkee,” at a cost of many thousand dollars 
per day; but there is no time left for the 
settlement of the remajnder of the Geneva 
Award; for paying the'indemnity to Japan, 
and thus securing forever the friendship of 
that kindly, intelligent people; no time to 
settle the question of our patent laws; no 
time to attend to the magnificent collection 
of books gathering dust and mold on the 
floor of the Congressional Library, to pro- 
vide a suitable building for them and ade- 
quate assistance to take care of them, For 
these public interests, which concern so 
Closely our own and other nations, there is 
no time or interest; but there is time, a 
Plenty, and unmitigated zeal for assault, 
accusation, imsult; for President-making; 
for disgraceful sectional battles. The com. 
mittees whose business concerns the vital in- 
terests of the people are nearly idle; but the 
merely political committees are as busy as 

The necessary, indispensable business 
of Congress inereases every year. There is 
ten times as much of it as there was before 
the war. Yet utter neglect of “public inter- 

conspicuous 
“itistoday. The excuse is the “extra 


session,” and the unwillingness ' of ‘the peo- 
ple that it should continue. It has continued 
already for eight weeks, and to what pur- 
pose? Scarcely one nieasure of national 
importance has been consummated. 

It is sure to continue another month, if 
not longer. 

What will it matter when all is done? 
A vast déal. Not only because of the 
amount of priceless time wasted in talking; 
but because the amount of harm done by 
people’s tongues is terrible. I do not un- 
derrate mentally ‘or morally the importance 
of legislative debate. It may be the inev- 
itable forerunner of the concluding vote, 
that is the final fiat of the nation’s weal. 
The spiritual pathos in the debate which 
has held Congress for the last month lies in 
the fact that the spirit, the temper of men 
‘which made it inevitable should never have 
found voice or vote again in the highest 
legislation of the nation. If the God and 
Father of our spirits cares for the creatures 
that cover this little planet, he must be 
sorry in high Heaven to see the puny, 
piteous battle begun again. 

On both sides powerful speeches have 
been uttered. Their moral inconsequence 
comes from the fact that they should never 
have been uttered at all. 

Treason is back in the majority. This is 
the whole story. Treason is an old acquaint- 
ance. It declaimed in Congress when Wash- 
ington was President, and filled his heart 
with grief, his mind with foreboding. 
Surely it is ‘no less rampant in Congress’ 
to-day, while the memories of the war 
give a tenfold intensity to the race-hatred of 
the Southern people; for, strange as it may 
seem in the people of one country, race- 
hatred it is. 

The lines I quote below, read in Vicks- 
burg, before the convention of the Missis- 
sippi Press Association, one year ago, and 
quoted in public since by Jefferson Davis, 
but voices the inward emotion, the deepest 
purpose of the ‘‘ Solid South.” Listen! 
“Extend the hand of friendly faith unto your North- 

ern brother, 

And heart to heart adown the tide of time goon 

together ? 
Should you do this, you would prove false to all 
your Southern heroes, 

And bow your knee to each decree of Northland's 

bloody Neroes. 
“How can a man of Southern birth, whose kinsmen 
died in glory, 

That they might leave on History's page our coun- 


try’s touching story, 
Prove traitor to his native land and to his father’s 


teaching, 
By bending ear each word to hear of heartless 
Northern preaching? 


“Make no rash vow to reconcile = race that has no 
feeling ; 
Show forth unto the world your scorn, without the 
concealing. 


prey 
That God's kind hand will bless our land in his 
appointed way. 


“Remember all the tyrannies that have been heaped 
around us! 
Remember all the fiendish wrongs with which our 
foes have crowned us! 
‘Remember all the bitter hate that Northern hearts 
fs rending, 
And plight your troth to hate the North with hatred 
deep, unending ! 


Bring forth our fag—our Nation's fag—our South- 
land's deathless pride, 

And wave it high, that Southern winds may ope its 
foldings wide! 

Though trailing in the dust it be and stained with 
battle-scars, 


Soon time will see that it shall be Faex SovrHLanp’s 
STaRs AWD Bars. 
oa * o ° « o ° ° 


But once again our race shall rise, on some auspt. 


cious day ; 

The Stars and Bars shall be the flag of the second 
Cc. B.A. 

And the end shall be a different one from that which 
went before. 

For victory to nations free will add a nation more.” 


The two following verses I copy from s 
longer poem read on the same occasion: 


“Up! and from thy statutes sever, 

With a firm, swift hand, forever, 
All the laws antagonistic to thine august laws of old! 
STRIKE For Stats Ricuts! This thy mission, 
Till it Qnds a full fruition. 
Let the blessing of the ballot by Cancasians be 
controlled. 


“Up! Rebuild thy ruined altars, 
That were shattered by assaulters, 
And beside them swear thy ehikdren the same oath 
their fathers swore. 
Thus the olden, golden giery, 
Flashing through and through the story, 
Like the splendor of a sunburst, wili fllume Southland 
once more.” 


- Now, if this hot outburst of irregular 
rhyme really applied to these troubadours’ 
whole country, one, at least, might call it 
very patriotic. ‘The fart that it means only 





@ single state—or, at the most, thy South- 





ern States—proves it decidedly barbaric. In 
this mundane world it is not worth while 
wholly to let go of common sense (60 often 
found uncommon), even in poetry. Thus, 
when one reads: 


“ Give blow for blow, give hate for bate. 
Remember all the bitter hate that Northern hearts is 


rending, 
And plight your troth to hate the North with hatred 
deep, unending!” 
one is very naturally reminded of the way 
in which this same “‘ fiendish North” mani- 
fested its ‘‘hatred” when it poured forth 
without stint its most precious treasure and 
life, last summer, to save the victims of the 
yellow fever—a fever caused quite as much 
by barbarism and neglect of hygienic law 
as by climate. 
When I read: 
“ Bring forth our flag—our Nation's flag—our South- 
land’s deathiess pride ; 


. ° ° * ° 
Though trailing in the dust it be and stained with 
battle-scars, 


Soon time will see that it shall be Fras SouTHLAND’s 
STARS AND Bars!” 


(The capitals are not mine.) I am reminded 
of what I once saw with anguish on South- 
ern soil—the stars and stripes of the flag 
of the United States tied to the tail of a 
horse striding after Stonewall Jackson, trail- 
ing in the dust of Virginia, amid the fiend- 
ish shouts of the hordes who followed it 
and him! 

“Here is your damned United States 
flag!” cried a rebel soldier to a little child, 
who had ventured out to see ‘‘ Jackson's 
men” come in. 

I am sure you will not wonder when I 
tell you that the lines I have just quoted, 
the words I hear to-day in Congress have a 
very peculiar sound to me. 


You will not accuse me of any exagger- 
ation of speech when I call it ‘‘ treason”; 
treason against an indissoluble union of 
states, making one indissoluble central 
government, one indissoluble country. 
Against such a country the whole Southern 
mind and nature wars, Its patriotism, its 
civilization is not large enough to take it 
in. You cannot measure the egotism nor 
the provincialism of the man who declares 
his native state to be his ‘‘ country.” 
Nothing else defines so distinctively the 
difference between the civilization of the 
North and the lack of it in its higher, wider 
sense in the South as this comprehension of 
one’s whole country, combined with utter de- 
votion to it in all its breadth, which forms an 
intrinsic part of the Northern conscience and 
heart, and this unreasoning passion for one 
state which runs in the very life-blood of the 
Southern constitution. It is equally over- 
powering, as offensively manifest in the 
clay-eater of the plains, the ignorant rustic 
from the mountains, who never read a 
word, and the “flower of chivalry” who 
blossoms in passionate speech on the floors 
of Congress. Long as the gamut is of their 
social difference, they are but one in this: 
their hatred of the North; their wild fealty 
to the state that makes their ‘‘ country.” 

“Why did you fight?” I asked, pitifully, 
once, a young boy from South Cardlina, to 


+ whom I was giving broth in an improvised 


hospital in an Episcopal church, but one 
day after terrible battle. 

“I fought for my state,” he said, with 
quivering lips. ‘I livedin the mountains. 
They came for us all. Every bey went. I 
wish I could see my mother. She always 
taught me to doright. And now—” 

He was wounded to death. He died that 
night. His mother never knew where he 
fell nor where he was buried. It was im- 
possible to tell her. 

Far be it from me to blame the South for 
its love of its sacred slain; its children, ten- 
der and fair as flowers, slaughtered in 
deadly battle. I blame it, I upbraid it for 
the unreasoning passions, the mtemperate 
speech, the provincial arrogance, the mon- 
strous conceit, firing bigoted sectional hate, 
the lust of personal empire and power, 
which made the first sacrifice of manhood 
and womanhood inevitable, and which just 
as surely will pile up a second holocaust of 
human life and love, and bring terror, 
anguish—if not to us, then to those who 
come after us. 

What wonder that Zachariah Chandler, 
in the Senate, brooding over the events of 
the last fifteen years, listening to the same 
words of treason which in 1861 dissolved 
the Union uttered with hate unabated in 
the Senate to-day, should have sprung to his 
feet to utter the burning words of truth 





which stung the maddest and wildest of 
Southern Democrats to silence. In a speech 
of twenty minutes he said more, saying it 
with terrible effect, than Hill, of Georgia, 
had said in a speech of four hours. 

In reply to one of Mr. Hill’s accusations, 
Mr. Chandler said: 

“Mr. President, this is 
since 1861 that allusion has, been made to a 
erg = me to the governor af the 

tate of Mich First it appeared in a 
new pu ed in Detroit. & copy of 
which was sent to me ard a copy was like- 
wise sent to the late Senator Powell. The 
letter was a private note written to the _— 
ernor, and no copy retained. Senator Pow- 
ell approached me with his eopy of the let- 
ter,and asked if it was aeorrect copy. I 
told him I did not know. I had written to 
the governor of @ private note 
and had kept no copy, and could not, say 
whether this was correct or not. He told 
me that if it was a correct copy he would 
wish to make use of it, and if it was not he 
did not propose to make use of it. I said: 
‘ Sir, I will adopt it, and you may make any 
use of it you please.’ So to-day that is as 
letter. not originally written by me, it is 
mine by adoption. 

‘* And, Mr. President, what were the cir- 
cumstances under which that letter was 
written? I had been in this body then near- 
iy four years, listening to treason day by 

ay and hour by hour. The threat; the 
universal threat, daily, hourly, was: ‘Do 
this, or we will dissolve the Union. If you 
do not do that, we will dissolve the Union.’ 
Treason was in the White House, treason in 
the Cabinet, treason in the Senate, and trea 
son in the House of Representatives. Bold, 
outspoken, t treason was daily and 
hourly uttered. The threat was made upon 
this floor in my presence by a senator: ‘ You 
may give usa blank sheet of paper and let 
us fill it up as we Please, and then we will 
not live with you.’ And another senator 
stood here beside that senator from Texas 
and said: ‘I stand by the senator from Tex- 
as.’ Treason was applauded in the gatieries 
of this body, and treason was talked on the 
streets, in the street-oars, in private circles. 
Everywhere it was treasan—treason in your 
departments, traitors in the White House, 
traitors around these galleries, traitors every- 


ere. 

“The flag of rebeflion had been raised. 
The Union was already dissolved, we ware 
told. The rebel government was already 
established, with Sts capital in Alabama. 
‘And now we will negotiate with you,’ was 
said to us. Upon what basis would you ne- 
gotiate? Upon what basis did you call your 
peace convention? With rampant rebellion 
staring us in | geo Sir, # was no time 
to negotiate. e time for negotiation was 

t. We had offered everything we eould 
in the way of negotiation, everything in 
the way of compromise, and all our prof- 
fers had been indignantly refused. 

Sir, this was the condition of affairs 
when that letter was written; and after Mr. 
Powell had made his assault upon me fn 
this body for it, L instantly responded, relat- 
ing what I have related here now with re- 
gard to the letter, and I said: ‘I stand by 
that letter.’ AndI stand by it pow. What 
was there fn it then, and what is there in it 
now? The State of Michigan was known 
to bein favor of the Constitution and the’ 
enforcement of the laws, even to the letting 
of blood, if need be; and that was all there 
was and all there is in that etter. Make the 
most of it. 

“The senator from Georgia says that 1 
did not shed ——— How much blood 
did he shed? (Laughter.] Will somebody 
inform us the éxaot quantity of blood that 
the senator from Georgia shed? 

““Mr. President, I was then, as I am now, 
in favor of the Government of the United 
States. Then, as now, 1 abhorred the idea 
of state sovereignty over national gpvereign- 
ty. Then, as now>4 was prepared even to 
shed blood to save this | pe ey govern- 
ment. Then, as now, stood “ for 
the Constitution and the Union. hen, 
as now, I was in favor of the ok 
petuity of this glorious government. But 
the senator from Georgia was, as he 
testified before a committee, ‘a Union 
secessionist.’ I have the testimony here be- 
fore me., Will somebody explain what that 
means—‘a Union secessionist’? Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to see the dictionary 
where the definitien' can be found of ‘a 
Union secessionist.’. I do not understand 
the term. ’ 

‘He says that they have a right to have 
a solid South; but a solid North will destroy 
the Government. Why, Mr. President, the 
South is no more solid to-day than it was in 


fourth time 


857. 

‘Several SewaTors.—Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one you mean. 

‘““Mr. CHANDLER.—Well, it was the 
same in 1857. Kt was just as solid in 1857 
as it is to-day. It has been solid ever since, 
and it was no quarrel with the North that 
made it solid. It was solid because it was 
determined either to ‘rule or ruin’ this 
nation. It tried the ‘ruin’ scheme with 
arms; and now, having failed to ruin this- 
Government with arms, it comes back to 
ruin it by withholding supplies to carry on 
the Government. Sir, the men have changed 
since 1857. There is now but one member 
on this floor who stood here with me on the 





‘4th of March, 1857. The men have 
changed; the measures not at all. You 
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then fought for the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment; and now you vote and talk for the 
same purpose. You are to-day, as you were 
then, determined either to rate or ruin this 
Government; and you cannot do either.” 

May 9th, Mr. Edmunds delivered before 
the Senate one of his most powerful 
speeches against the Democratic Caucus 
Bill. Secretary Evarts, sitting in the Dip- 
lomatic Gallery, listened to the speech from 
beginning to end. The bill bristles with 
legal questions of great importance. Sen- 
ator Edmunds is a legal authority—perhaps 
the most unquestioned one in the Senate. 
Thus his replies to the points in law in- 
volved cartied great weight to the White 
House during the preparation of the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Secretary Evarts left a Cabinet 
meeting to come and listen to it. 

The morth’s speeches in the Senate, at 
least, approach the dignity of protracted de- 
bate. In the House nothing of the sort is 
attempted. The most important business is 
passed over, the most imperative bills wait 
unnoticed, untouched, while each new 
member disports himself and ‘‘ speaks his 
piece” on any subject intercsting to him- 
self. Months ago this piece was prepared, 
in the serenity of his home, with the in- 
spiring prospect of speedy delivery in the 
**Nation’s ear,” when at last he should 
disport his new honors in the noisy arena of 
the House of Representatives. Jere he is— 
Hon. Mr. Mudd, of Mudville. You can 
listen to him, or to some one exactly like 
him, any day when life seems not too short 
to give him an hour, if your ears and your 
soul can bear so long a strain. Speaker 
Randall holds on a paper, a mile or two 
long, the names of these waiting orators. 
And they do accuse. him of occasional 
*‘skipping,” in order to anticipate the 
chance of some happy favorite. But, soon 
or late, all will have an opportunity 
to ventilate their valuable ideas on 
finance, politics, morals, and kindred 
themes, to the delectation of their constit- 
uents and the delight of their adoring 
wives and danghters. Happy men! Let 
them speak, by all means, despite the opin- 
ion of Voltaire that ‘the amount of time 
people waste in talking is frightful.” In 
this case the cost to the people is frightful, 
the profit most uncertain; but, if ‘‘women 
will talk,” as we are sometimes told, men 
surely will, and that without ceasing, when 
they come to Congress. If with equal 
alacrity they hastened: to do something 
worthy of their opportunity and of their coun- 
try, the people could better afford to thank 
them and to pay them than it can do either 
to-day. 

Wasuinoron, D. C., May 14th, 1970. 
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Tue battles of Grant and Sherman were 
almost always won on the flank movement, 
While Grant held his enemy in front, he 
slipped by them and gained their flank. 
Thus did he at Vicksburg, in the Wilder- 
ness, and in his last battles around Rich- 
mond. Thus, too, did Sherman march to 
Atlanta. Holding the front in battle, he 
passed around to their rear. Thus he cap- 
tured Dalton; thus he captured Atlanta. 
Thus, too, must we capture the South. The 
front line cannot be taken, The feelings of 
the Old South are such that Northern em- 
igrants will not settle there. They may be 
invited by railroads and conventions, and 
runners and advertisements; but they will 
not go, They could go into East Tennessee 
and parts of North Carolina as freely as 
they go West; but these sections are so sur- 
rounded with hostile people that they de- 
cline to look thither. All below and out- 
side of that section is shut against the 
Yankee. If he comes leaving his religion, 
his politics, his love of the Union behind 
him, he may be endured; but not then is he 
beloved, cherished, honored. If he comes 
bringing his church and his party with him, 
he can find no place for the sole of his foot. 
He cannot exercise his political rights of 
debate, of peaceable assemblage, of organ- 
ization, of ballot. He ts compelled to accept 
practical disfranchisement. A multitude of 
proofs could be given of the truth of this 
statement. It may be denied; it cannot be 
disproved. The very papers that assail it 


prove it in the very Janguage of their as- 
eault. 
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There is a providence in this, rough 
hewn as it appears to be. The Northern 
emigrant going thither, with his household 
gods of religion and politics, would not 
fraternize with the man of color who fills 
all that land.. He does not regard him as 
his social equal. He {is as earnest as any 
Southerner for separate churches and 
schools, He is more earnest than the 
native white Southerner. The latter 
wants no schools at all. The former 
wants them separated from their chil- 
dren. Though there are noble exceptions 
to this rule, as a whole, it powerfully exists. 
If he came in heavily as an emigrant, the 
black man, so-called, would be crowded 
closer to the wall. He is kept out, that the 
land may yet belong to this oppressed and 
despised people. They are its only tillers; 
they will be its only owners. They are 
rapidly acquiring possession of the choicest 
sections. I have seen not a few heavy 
land-owners. Three I met lately—one in 
Texas, one in Georgia, one in South Caro- 
lina—each the possessor severally of four 
hundred and fifty, five hundred and sixty, 
and six hundred and eighty acres. One of 
them told me he would this year put one 
hundred acres down to cotton, There are 
samples of less wealthy land-holders; sam- 
ples also of the future control of the South 
by the men who have been so cruelly de- 
spoiled and maltreated by their white 
brothers and fathers. ‘‘They shall take 
them captive whose captives they were, and 
they shall rule over their oppressors.” God 
has shut up that land to them and to their 
oppressors, The seething pot will continue 
to seethe. The caldron of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louis- 
jana, containing almost equal proportions of 
white and colored, will boil and bubble 
until the right comes uppermost and the 
Lord God Almighty gives to his now ac- 
cursed children their equal rights and hon- 
ors, The exodus now going forward will 
not affect the millions that must remain and 
that will yet possess that land. That caldron 
is kept apart by Him, for this purpose, from 
any foreign ingredients. Struggle ever so 
fiercely as the white brother may to 
bring in population from Europe, or even 
China, to break this chain that binds him to 
his own flesh and blood, he struggles in 
vain. All keep aloof, all will, all must, 
while the struggle goes forward that shall 
ultimate in liberty, equality, fraternity, un- 
distinguished and undistinguishable, to all 
that Jand and all the inhabitants thereof. 


But there is a Southland to which the 
Northern man can go—a land lovelier than 
any other portion of that latitude, a land 
of better atmosphere, of better soil. It is 
open to-day. Of the hundred and seventy- 
five millions of acres probably not twenty- 
five millions are under cultivation. The im- 
mense cattle-ranges cover tracts of hun- 
dreds of square miles, I visited the ranch 
of Col. King, a cattle king. A fence, well 
made of sawed boards, enclosed the home- 
lot. That fence was seventy-five miles 
round—eighteen miles and three-quarters to 
aside, It enclosed an area of three hundred 
and thirty-seven square miles, Within that 
home-lot ranged a hundred thousand head 
of cattle and ten thousand horses and 
mules. A few other cattle kings are equal- 
ly eminent; but most of the lands yet are 
without fence. Most of the cattle still 
wander as they please, known to their 
owners by their mark. You ride through 
hundreds of miles, even on the railroads, 
untouched by plow, where you see the 
cattle grazing—a thousand “feeding as 
one.” Youride through the open post-oak 
forests; among magnificent live oaks—that 
perfection of trees; by the side of rich river- 
bottoms; across breezy uplands; over every 
sort of soil, rocky and rich, for hours and 
days. 

And all this is yet practically open for 
settlement, The population is not over two 
millions, while its capacity is fifty. It had 
only eight hundred thousand in 1870 (818,- 
579). It has more than doubled it since. 
Such is the vast green desolation of Texas. 
Shall it not be occupied? 


The facilities for reaching this state are 
among the best. Tickets can be bought in 
all the Eastern cities at low rates for emi- 
grants for every chief center in Texas. The 
railroads there are among the most enter- 
prising and best conducted in the country. 





Sleeping-cars go direct from St. Louis and 





Chicago to Galveston and Austin. Fine 
parlor cars. carry you direct from Houston 
to San Antonio—as charming a ride as one 
can find in America, covering an entire day. 
If you tire of railroads, stages, then better 
yet, true Texas fashion, horses will gallop 
you into the grand oceanic country, perfect 
for soil, scenery, climate, and atmosphere. 
The deer and the buffalo yet remain, to 
allure the hunter; and the Indian is still 
near enough to give the necessary tonic of 
fear and courage, though one will have to 
go far from the cities and railroads to find 
deer, buffalo, or Indians. 

This magnificent land is rapidly filling up 
with Northern emigrants. At the close of 
the war not a few, both of the white and 
the colored peoples of the South, went to 
Texas. Poverty and the ruin of fortunes 
and the love of change set each party afloat. 
There was an increase in its population be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 of thirty-five per cent. ; 
It was not, however, at all comparable to; 
the increase of. the decade before. Then, 
Texas opened its rich fields to the planter 
and his slave, and added over a hundred and 
eighty per cent, to its population. It went 
up from 200,000 in 1850 to 600,000 in 1860. 
The years of and immediately following 
the war sent it up to over 800,000, Since 
1875 the Southerner has stopped emigrating, 
has in many instances returned home, while 
the emigrants from the North are pouring 
in. The roads are choked with travel, At 
Palestine, in the grand: lumber region on 
the eastern side of the state, at. midnight, 
where we were compelled to change cars, 
I saw more emigrants than I have ever seen 
in any, in fact than in all the depots of the, 
old South. They were from Missouri and 
the North. The emigrant-wagon dots al) 
the prairies, the emigrant-train debouches a 
great multitude at every chief center. 

These are almost exclusively from the 
North. The Kentuckian and Tennesseean 
are returning home, as well as the Georgian 
and Carolinian. In Virginia I heard of 
Virginians thus returning. But the North- 
western emigrant, who finds the winters of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin too severe,’ is 
seeking a resting-place in this genial clime. 
Cities are springing up or growing with 
great rapidity. Denison, the head town of 
the state in position, in ambition, and in 
character, is full of activity, It is Kansas 
thrown across the Indian Territory. Its 
ten-footers rent at high prices; its churches 
and school-buildings evince Northern taste 
and purpose. Not less smart and pushing 
is Waco—as fine a town as any in the North 
and in a magnificent region. Larger and as 
ambitious is Dallas, which is getting rid of 
its old rebel spirit, and welcoming the 
Northern settler to equal rights and_privi- 
leges. It is likely to be, ere many years, 
the capital of the State of North Texas. 
Austin is a handsome and active city, beau- 
tifully located, full of enterprise, with some 
of the bravest and most loyal citizens in 
America. San Antonio is the favorite re- 
sort of health-seekers and curiosity-seekers. 
It unites old Mexico and new America in 
a bizarre combination. It is the center of a 
vast domain, larger than the State of New 
York, of which it may yet be the capital, 
when it establishes itself as the State of 
West Texas. Thence to the Rio Grande is 
two hundred miles of fertility; and thence 
northward some five hundred miles, ere you 
leave the’state for New Mexico. 


But one is bewildered as soon as he 
touches this theme. It is like Cowper's 
dancing-floor, that compels every one to 
move to its music when his feet stand upon 
it. The enthusiasm of the Yankee Texan is 
inspiring in the highest degree. ‘The Kansas 
or Nebraska settler is tame in his utterances 
to him of Texas. The air is intoxicating. 
Dr. Ox would have hardly needed to have 
made his experiment here. The people live 
on oxygen all the time., Perhaps that ac- 
counts for the extraordinary character of 
the crimes to which we have referred. But 
it also accounts for the extraordinary stim- 
ulus to enterprise. The crimes are few, if 
strange, compared with the non-criminality. 
Multitudes live as peaceably as elsewhere; 
and the pistol, so ‘‘ powerfully ” needed at 
the supreme moment, does not often see 
that moment ofitsneed.. 

As to its grazing properties, a, book on 
Texas says of its sheep-raising capacity: 
“A sheep can be raised_as,cheaply in Texas 





as a pullet in New England.” This is not 
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overstated, The climate is so genial that 
sheep need hardly a shepherd, and multiply 
with un ed rapidity. Qgtton, too, 
grows here toa hight and delicacy that is 
seen nowhere else in the. South, except on 


the islands of Carolina and Georgia. The 


stalk grows tall, and the boll is silky and of 
high grade and value. The multitudes of 
bales that come into all the chief towns is 
startling. Denison, Sherman, Dallas, Waco 
are full of teams and bales from Nov....ber 
well into spring. One sees nowhere else in 
the South more activity in this article than 
in these new and western towns of Texas, 
Here, then, ye. men of the colder North, 
set up your penates.. Don’t fancy it is too 
depressing an atmosphere. 
that sweep with such ferocity across 
the plains bear healthful tonic on their 
wings. The winters are severe enough to 
freeze the fever-germs out of the air and 


‘soil. The Texan style—a fire at one end of 


the room and the open door at the other— 
is sometimes varied to the Northern style of 
a shut door and a stove. You will find it 
cold enough for health; and not too cold, as 
is the upper country. You will find it, how- 
ever, opening’ 80 early to the spring as to 
give you command of the Northern markets 
over all competitors. And you will find in 


all the upper of the country your own 
church and’ OO) privileges awaiting your 


coming, ~ ee 500 
It is the great’ @nd effectual door 
opening for ¢rowded ' population of 


the East. Enter’ It, “Oecupy the land. 
Make freedom and upfon {ts universal 
law and life. Bind it to the nation. Sur- 
round our still unrepentant states with this 
cordon of love. Thus you will free Ameri- 
ca from the fear of the reoccupancy of the 
seats of national authority with its unrecon- 
structed enemies, As England is emanci- 
pated from her fear of Ireland by develop- 
ment of her arms and empire elsewhere, so 
this American nation will be released from 
its fear of being brought into captivity 
again to its unsubdued foes by extending its 
Union-loving dominion into the regions be- 
yond. Texas is the first of these regions to 
be conquered by settlement. Its immense 
territory—equal to that contending against 
the Union on the hither side of the Missis- 
sippi—will, when filled With this Union emi- 
gration, overcome that section and restore 
the balance of ‘power ‘where it justly be- 
longs. Its half dozen states will give us 
loyal represents mw its dozen millions 
equal all its form ‘in population and 


surpass them in power. 

Turn your cet 6 who are 
secking new’ homes, to this highly favored 
land. Turn ‘your’ feet thither, There is 
our new and greater Kansas, where the bat- 
tle for human rights must be peacefully, po- 
litically, and successfully waged. Here are 
ample acres and an “ampler air.” Bought 
first from Mexico by one of Boston a 
(Stephen Austin), let it be’ peopled by tliose 
of New England birth of descent. Thus 


| shall the nation be clasped in Joving arms 


on its south, no less than on its north, and 
the whole continent abide in one universal, 
peaceful Union! 
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Waar is the power of,Christianity over men, 
its source, its character, its issue ? This is the 
question which I wish to discuss with you in 
the lectures which I have been invited to de- 
liver before you. But it is necessary that I 
should indicate at the outset the limits which I 
wish to make. Ihave been led to think and to 
speak of Christianity not as a system of doc- 
trine, but as a personal force, behind which and 
in which there lies one great idea, which it is 
the work of the personal force to impress UpoP 
the lives of men. This personal force is the 
nature of Jesus Christ, full of humanity, full of 
diyinity, and burning with a love to man which 


“combines in itself every element that enters 


into the love of the completest kind. The in- 
spiring idea is the fatherhood of God, and the 
childhood of every man to him. Both as re- 
gards ‘the race and the individtial, Jesus a 
alwayé ‘bringing into more and more perf 
revelation the certain one that man 

e child of q 
Se of the work of the incarn® 
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him who waé* iicarnate are true; but all state- 
ments concerning him hold their truth within 
this truth, that Jesus came to restore the fact 
of God’s fatherhood to man’s knowledge and to 
its central place of power in man’s life. Jesus 
{is mysteriously the Word of’ God made flesh ; 
he is the worker of amazing miracles upon the 
bodies and souls of men; he is the Saviour 
from sin ; but behind all these, as the purpose 
for which he is all these, he is the redeemer of 
man into the lost fatherhood of God. 


It would be deeply interesting to dwell upon 
any one of the aspects of his wondrous life ; 
but when we want to gather into one great com- 
prehensive statement the purpose for which he 
lived and the power he has had over the lives 
of men, we must seize his great idea and find 
his power there ; for every man’s power is his 
idea multiplied by and projected through his 
personality. And so the power of Jesus is not 
in the miracles that he did; not even in the 
marvelous nature which he bore; but the great 
truth and primal fact of all the universe, so far 
as man has any part in it, which the whole 
nature of the Saviour uttered, and with whose 
splendor every miraculous touch of that nature 
bust forth into light, is the idea of Jesus—the 
relation of childhood and fatherhood between 
man and God. 

Man is the child of God by nature. He is an 
ignorant and rebellious child of God; but his 
ignorance and rebellion never brcke their fir: t 
relationship. Heds'always a child ignorant of 
his father, always a child rebellious against his 
father ; and that is what makes the tragedy of 
human history. To reassert the fatherhood 
and childhood as an everlasting truth, and to 
re-establish its power as a central fact of life—to 
tell men that they were and to make them 
actually be the sons of God—that was the pur- 
pose of the coming of Jesus and the shaping 
power of his life. Of course, it is not possible 
to speak of such an idea, which is the idea of 
the universe, as if it were a message entrusted 
to the Son of God, when he came to be the 
Saviour of mankind. No other truth ever so 
inspires and stimulates a human teacher—so 
fills his own life with himself; so comes to be 
not only his creed, but the ruling power of his 
life—as this truth of man’s childhood to God. 
And in him who was at once the manifested 
God and the completion of humanity the idea 
and the person were so completely mingled, 
that we cannot separate them. He is the truth, 
and whoever receives him becomes a son of 
God. As I read the Gospels, and see what Jesus 
is trying to do with men, it seems to me as if 
this truth were to him in a certain sense a final 
truth, beyond which the soul cannot or need 
not go; a truth which, if it could be really laid 
upon the soul, would bring its own evidence 
and its own interpretation. It is, indeed, 
capable of being analyzed; it may be resolved 
into the several elements which make up its 
meaning ; it includes the relation between the 
father and the son, the possibility of the son's 
unlimited growth into the father’s likeness, and 
other truths, all.of which are present in every 
declaration of man’s sonship to God that Christ 
éver made; but he does not unfold or define 
them. It seems to Jesus, when he says to any 
human creature ‘ You are God’s child,” as if 
all these truths revealed themselves to the soul 
in such degree as its spiritual nature was able 
to receive them. It seems to him, when he 
says to a sinner ‘‘ Rise up and be God's child,”’ 
as if all these included truths came in with 
their own power to restore his life. It is more 
important than finding these elementary truths 
that we should grasp this general {dea of the 
life of Jesus. The Gospels become a new book 
to us when we no longer read them merely as 
the fragmentary accounts of the life of a man 
who, with a great, kind heart, went through the 
world doing good; but, keeping in view this 
ruling idea which fills the life of Jesus, the 
drifting and haphazard currents gather them. 
selves together, and we are borne on with the 
fulland enthusiastic impulse of the great river 
which ends itself in the ocean which {t seeks. 
Thus only by seizing this idea can we get at 
the heart of his life. 

The idea of fatherhood comes nearer to being 
a religious idea than that of any othér human 
relationship when we catch sight of it as the 
expression Of man’s relation to God, with all 
that mysteriousness, vast and awful ; with all 
‘that vagueness which we know excludes defi- 
niteness ; and with all that definiteness which, 
‘not excluding vagueness, is so essential to its 
impressiveness. Jesus must have grown into 
the apprehension of this idea as he grew into 
the consciousness of his own life. He must 
have become aware that all men were God’s 
sons, and felt the desire to tell them so, and 
make their sonship a reality, kindling the fire 
within them, just as he came to know the deep 
and absorbing mystery that he himseif was the 
Son of God. 
 Itis not my purpose to prove here that this 
ls a true statement of the idea of Jesus, as he 
stands there in the bright sunlight of the Gos- 
‘pels, as his clear words come down to us 
through the atmosphere of centuries. Ido not 
bee how any man can have a doubt as to what 








fs the purpose of his life in this world, as he 
himself concefves of it. If any man had a 
doubt, I should only want: to open the Gospels 
with him at four separate places. 

Here is a consummate teaching of Jesus with 
the most profound and sad and hopeful sympa- 
thy with human life. He tells the story of the 
prodigal son. It is the everlasting picture of 
the double possibilities of man, obedience and 
disobedience. The old parable of Eden; the 
present mystery of your life and mine ; the far- 
off judgment-day; and the great white throne— 
all these are gathered together and lie revealed 
in the crystal depths of that story. And these 
two possibilities live in the house of one great 
fatherhood. ‘A certain man had two sons”; 
and from the embrace of that father’s love 
neither of the two sons ever departs. 

Or if this seems too metaphorical to be the 
relation of Christ’s idea of man, turn to an- 
other scene, and hear him teach all men to pray ; 
“Our Father which art in Heaven.” Not 
merely the needy child, who is going in a mo- 
ment to beg for his daily bread ; but the sinful 
child, whose life is already trembling with the 
desire to be forgiven, begins his petition with 
the claim of the son upon. the Father. 

Or, still more solemn in its special circum- 
stances, there is the scene beside the tomb from 
which he has just arisen, when he’ draws back 
the curtain and with one word proclaims his 
life and his disciples’ life together. ‘I ascend 
unto my Father and to your Father,’’ he de- 
clares; and when he has ascended, and years 
have passed away, and all that he did and was 
have grown familiar to the disciple who loved 
him most and knew him best, and when that 
disciple sums up all his conception of the life 
of Jesus, what he says is this: ‘‘To as many 
as received him gave he power to become the 
sons of God.”’ Surely, we cannot be wrong if 
we say positively that to Christ himself the 
truth that man was God’s child by nature was 
the great fact of man’s existence, and the de- 
sire that man might be God’s child in reality 
was the motive of his own life and work. 


I have dwelt long upon this opening explana- 
tion; but I must leave it now. My design in 
these lectures is to try to show how this idea 
of Jesus becomes the shaping power of men’s 
lives. I want to trace its presence in all the 
higher regions of human life. I want to show 
how it conditions man’s doing of duty, his ac- 
ceptance of pain and pleasure, his relations to 
his fellow-men, and his treatment of his own 
intellectual powers. These topics I have treated 
of in four lectures, but two of which I shall 
have the opportunity to deliver before you. I 
trust, however, that what I shal) say in these 
two may in some way indicate the course of 
thought I have pursued in the others. To-day 
I shall speak of the Christian’s moral life; and 
to-morrow I shall speak of the life of the in- 
tellect, in which man is most ready to forget 
his Father and to think that his Father has 
nothing that hecandoforhim. I dare to hope, 
as the result of all our studies, that they may 
help us in that which I think we find the hard- 
est and most hopeless work of all our lives— 
the effort to keep our highest ideas and our 
commonest occupations in constant and help- 
ful contact with one another. 

The manifestation of God’s fatherhood, which 
was made in Jesus is the shaping power of 
Christian morals; that which makes the morality 
of Christian life distinct and different from 
anything that the world has seen. In what 
does that difference consist? In two things: 
first, in the complete combination of pattern 


and power In the source from whicb the mo- 


rality proceeds; and, second, in the combina- 
tion of reason and authority, in the basis upon 
which the morality is constantly recognized as 
resting. These are the two great characteris- 
tics of Christian morality. Think ofthem both 
for a moment. Where, except in the primal 
type of human influence and benefaction—the 
human family-—do the pattern of goodness and 
the power of goodness meet in such perfect 
unity. Elsewhere they may stand up as models 
of excellence ; but they are distant and cold— 
they are not clothed with the impressiveness of 
a deep natural conviction. Elsewhere there 
may be winning persuasions to goodness ; but 
nowhere as in the home isthe personal appeal 
so powerful. The good Father at once shows 
goodness as no other being can show it to the 
child. Besides this, the child, when he has 
come to goodness like his father, by obedience 
to his father, is unable to tell whether the good 
life which he tries to live is something which 
holds him by its own inherent fascination or 
something to which he submits in willing ac- 
ceptance of his father’s will. The essential and 
the arbitrary blend perfectly and are lost to 
each other. 

Now, these two qualities, shadowed forth in 
every true bome, come to their eompleteness 
in the home of God, the home of man in God, 
which is Christianity. It will be interesting, I 


hope, to follow this truth out in some detail. 


At first we can see, perhaps, how true itis if 
we turn to the Gospels, and open them at once 
to the text-book of Christian morals, corre- 
sponding in the New Testament to what the 
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Ten Commandments are in the Old. I mean 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the late summer Jesus is coming home 
from one of his teaching tours in Galilee; and 
in the evening he and the company that follow 
him approach Capernaum. They will not enter 
the city until to-morrow morning. The people 
sleep onthe slopes of a great hill which rises near 
the town; but Jesus climbs higher, and spends 
the night alone in prayer and meditation. Out of 
this solitude—out of the mysterious communion 
with the Father, in which he had, as it were, re- 
filled himself with the assurance that the human 
is son tathe divine—he comes when morning 
breaks, and, gathering his disciples around him, 
he speaks tothem and the multitude which have 
thronged around him the Sermon on the 
Mount. Ido not see how any one who reads 
it carefully can fail to see that in that sermon 
we have what is essentially a unit. It does 
not move in any argumentative development. 
We have but to feel ourselves in the bright air 
and sunshine of that fresh morning, far away in 
Galilee, with the sight of the peasant faces 
ranged around the Saviour, in order to become 
aware how perfectly impossible it was that the 
discourse should move after any such manner as 
might become the lecture-room of a Rabbi. It 
has its unity in its leading purpose, in its cen- 
tralidea. And what is that idea? Neander calls 
the Sermon on the Mount the “‘ Magna Charta 
of the Kingdom of God.” It is a fine phrase, 
and in one sense it is completely true; but really 
the idea of God which fills the great discourse 
is not the idea of king, but the idea of father- 
hood. No doubt the twoin their original use 
and in their loftiest use are really one. The 
king was originally father; the dasileia was the 
family. Kingship includes the essential ideas of 
fatherhood. The noblest heathen always felt 
all this, and Zeus is either “king of gods and 
men’’ or *‘ father of gods and men,’ as if the 
two names were oue and the self-same thing. 
But yet the two words always tended to drift 
apart. What wereally have, then, intheSermon 
on the Mount, what gives it ite great and everlast- 
ing value, is the passing over of kingship into 
fatherhood; or, if you please to put it so, the 
opening and deepening of kingship until it re- 
veals fatherhood, which lies folded at the heart of 
it. This isthe key of the Sermon on the Mount 
which alone can unlock its meaning and show 
its unity. Men have often pointed out how 
largely its separate preceptscan be matched out 
of other codes, asif the substance and power of 
the moral law lay in the commands and did not 
He in the conception of the Commander. Here, 
then, is what the Sermon on the Mount really 
means, and, in conformity with this, all through 
it are strung these great combinations: the 
combination of pattern and power and the 
combination of reason and authority. Thepat- 
tern is the personal nature of God, ultimate 
and absolute, beyond which it is impossible to 
go. Good is good because it is like him, and 
bad is bad because it isunlike him, There is 
no other standard in the whole discourse than 
that. It is assumed that the man may know 
God and then that he wants nothing more; 
that in God is the perfect test and touchstone 
of all moral life. ‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is per- 
fect.” “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you.” 
Why? ‘That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in Heaven.’’ ‘‘ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” What 
do those words mean that close like a great 
choral Amen the sweet and rhythmical injunc- 
tions to a devout carelessness? ‘‘ Take no thought 
for your life ’—‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth ’’—‘‘ Take no thought, saying 
What shall we eat or what shall we drink?”’— 
“ Let all things go. Only’’—and then the words 
seem to concentrate out of their easy careless- 
ness into a deep intensity—“ only seek God’s 
righteousness; seek to be righteous like him, 
with that divine capacity of likeness which is in 
you as his child, and then—everything else 
shall follow as it may.” 

And, as the Father is the standard of the 
moral life that is enforced here, so it is from 
him and from his fatherhood that the whole 
power comes by which that standard is to be 
pursuedand finally attained. Everything shines 
and burns with personal affection. I am to be 
good like my Father. Lamto be good becaves of 
my Father; like his character because of his 
love. ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
lieavenly Father will also forgive you.”? Swear 
not by Heaven, because it is God’sthrone; nor 
by earth, because it is his footstool.” “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.”’ ‘Blessed arethe peacemakers; for 
they shall be called the children of God.”” These 
are not exceptional or accidental words. They 
are the flashes on the stream that flows the oth- 
er way—to God; the stream coming from God 
to man being the one which we were just now 
tracing. It is true, as by and by the apostle 
will declare, that “‘ of Him and through Him and 
to Him are all things.” The pattern desccnds 
from the Father to the son; the responsive like- 





nese goes back from the son to the Father; and 
both because they are Father and son to one an- 
other. The Sermon on the Mount is all fall of 
the spirit of righteousness. It is the “‘ Magna 
Charta of the Kingdom of God,” indeed; but 
the picture fails if we think of the reluctant 
king upon the plains at Runnymede, with his 
stern barons compelling him to give what he 
gives only with hatred and revenge. Rather it 
seems to me to be a prophecy, an anticipation 
of that final plain where the Celestial King, in 
that mystic picture of the Revelation, gives 
himeelf anew to his beloved, whose natures, 
perfectly redeemed by him, can take him per- 
fectly, where “‘ the Lamb which is inthe midst 
of the throne shall feed them and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters’; an an- 
ticipation of that and the memory and comple- 
tion of the Garden at the other end of human 
history, where the Father walked with his chil- 
dren in their first innocence. 

Along with this combination the Sermon on 
the Mount always keeps the other—the com- 
bination of reason and authority, or of essential- 
ness and arbitrariness, which is characteristic 
of the child’s obedience to the father. I must 
not dwell on this; but I am sure that all of us 
have felt how exquisitely these two. lights play 
through that relationship and always harmonize 
with one another—the light that comes to any 
duty from the command of God that we should 
do it, and the light that the same duty has be- 
cause we ourselves perceive that it is the right 
thing todo. The essence of every beatitude is 
in the human heart; and yet the human heart 
loves to hear the utterance of the beatitudes 
from the mouth of God, as if they were his arbi- 
trary commandments. I know, by that of the’ 
nature of God which is in me as his child, that 
“they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ’’ shall certainly be filled. I am 
sure that He could not leave a really longing 
soul unsatisfied; and yet I accept the utterance 
which Jesus makes of that which I already 
know as a genuine revelation. The instinct of 
my awakened childhood rests upon the confirm- 
ation of the Father’s uttered word. This last 
thread of the great discourse [ leave with you, 
to trace it out; only I want you to notice that 
this interplay of essentialness and arbitrariness 
is exactly that which really characterizes every 
bome-life. Iam sure that when the listerning 
ranks of the multitude were broken, as the ser- 
mon closed, and, like a melted stream, the crowd 
flowed away into the city, the people carried 
something more with them thana few handfuls 
of good precepts. I think they went silently or 
with few words; with something of exaltation or 
wonder at Jesus in their faces. They had been 
taught, above every special truth that they had 
received there, that they were God’s children. 
God's child himself had told them so. No wor- 
der that, as they walked together, they said to 
one another: ‘He speaks withauthority, It is 
not like the Scribes.” 

Ihave dwelt thus long upon this discourse 
because, as it is the longest and most deliberate 
statement of moral truth anywhere in the Gos- 
pels, 1 wanted to show how it was all prevaded 
by and built about with the idea of Jesus. Let 
us go on to see‘bow that idea prevades all his 
treatment of the men and women whom bis life 
touched. It 1s the idea of the divine father- 
hood, of the natural belonging of every man’s 
soul to God in goodness; of wickedness as an 
exiled and unnatural state of life; of the return 
to goodness as the natural coming back of man 
to his own true place—it is this idea of morality 
which comprehends the various theories of 
moral life which men have formed and set in 
opposition to each other. If, in the family, 
the child’s instinct of childhood unites in itself 
the perception of its own best good with the 
consciousness of the supremacy of ite father’s 
will, then in the world theutilitarian and intui- 
tional theories of duty may blend in harmony. 

The idea of Jesus applied to man’s moral 
life must include two things: the revelation of 
a moral standard and the revelation of a moral 
motive. Let us consider the first—the moral 
standard. Whatisit? What am I to be con- 
formed to as the rule of all moral action that 
may gooninme? ‘There are different answers 
to this question, One man may say “To this 
law,” holding up a scroll of precepts. “‘ That is 
to be your guide. When you obey those, the 
work isdone.’? Another says “To this person,” 
pointing to some one, human or divine, whose 
life is moving along outside of mine—a pattern 
and model which I am to emulate, as @ candle 
measures its twinkling light against a star. 
Now the answer of Jesus is different from both 
of these. ‘‘ You are to be like your Father,” he 
declares ; ‘“‘ but it is in the fact that you are bis 
child that the possibility of likeness lies. You 
are to be like him, as the child is like the 
father by the attainment of that echo of the 
father’s nature which is the child’s essential 
beritage. You are to fulfill the unfulfilled pro- 
gramme of your own life, which is involved in 
the fact that you are the child of God. You 
are to become like your Father, fulfilling the 
qajunction of the Sermon on the Mount, by 
coming to yourself and so realizing the picture 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son.”’ Is there 








here, an intelligible and apprehensible moral 
standard? Man is to return into the ides of his 
own life as the son ef God; he is to be equal to 
his own conception as that is written in the 
ngture of the holy Being from whom he came 
and to whom he belongs. 

Look at the combination of sternness and 
kimdliness, of mercy and severity, that appears 
when Jesus touches any sinner’s life, One day 
they brought te him a woman taken in sin. 
The faces of the Pharisees glared at their 
victim; and then turned away to him, expecting 
his severe condemnation of the transgressor. 
‘Moses in the law commanded that such 
should be stoned.” It was purely a reference 
to the law, to the punishment of the siu by its 
appointed penalty. There is no thought of 
her ; no consideration of what she is or of what 
she may possibly be. It is only the sin and the 
law—the standard of absolute justice. Then 
Jesus turns and looks around upon them all. 
He lets a silence fall through the great temple, 
while he stoops and seems to write on the 
ground. It is as if he wanted a gap to come 
between their view aud bis. Then he speaks: 
‘(He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her.’’ Do you see the 
difference? Everything is personal, It is not 
‘*such as she’’; it is ‘‘she.”” They are not mere 
automatic executors of the law. They,are men 
who cannot escape personal judgment them- 
selves. They have something to do with her 
besides stoning her. They are partners with 
herin sin. They are subject to the same ob- 
ligations, the same temptations, the same power 
of evi. The whole scene pulsates with per- 
sonality. And when, after the Scribes and 
Pharisees have crept away, he turns to the 
woman and says, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go, and sin no mere,’’ along with the deep and 
terrible sense of how dreadfully she had sinned, 
along with the most complete self-condem- 
nation, there must have come into the poor 
creaturd’a heart a vision of the power for not 
sinning whieh was in her, and in the conscious 
possession of which she kuew herself to be the 
child of God. 

Or think of the other woman who came 
creeping in while Jesus was eating tn a Phari- 
see’s house, with a box of ointment, with which 
she anointed the feet of Jesus. The same con- 
trast of treatment shines out there. The 
shocked and scandalized Pharisee says: “This 
man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is.” It 
is ‘‘ what. manner of woman.” She is one of a 
class. But Jesus begins to speak, and instantly 
she is no longer “this manner of woman,’’ but 
“this woman.”” And then her story is told—the 
story of her love for her reseuer and her humble, 
self-foretful desire to do something for him— 
told so that the most supercilious guest turned 
with a wondering recognition of the human life 
among them; told so that the poor woman 
herself must have thrilled through and through 
with the knowledge of herself, totally new, but 
perfect, certain, and clear; told so that no figure 
of weman anywhere in history stands more 
clearly beforethe eyes of men to-day; and it is 
her possibility undestroyed by all her sin, it is 
her power af loving the manifestation of God, 
the power by which She may rise owt of her sin 
and be what she’ Was made to be—it is this that 
he touches by his words and calls forth into 
life, and by its:new life saves her soul, which 
scemed to be lost and dead. 

In both of these ineidents sec the severity 
and theigentleness. There is no making light 
ef the sin; there is no eruelty to the sinner. 
These two hands—oné strong with stern holi- 
ness, the other gentle with sympathy—untwist 
the cords that bind the soul, and set & free to 
be itself. The rebuke of the sin becomes itself 
the impulse that sends the soul away from its 
own sin into the revealed possibilities of good- 
ness; and these two hands they are which 
always Christ has used to rescue man’s soul— 
the perfect severity of holiness and the perfect 
tenderness of love, which blend nowhere but 
in the thought of the ideal family—blend per- 
fectly in the moral method of the Son of God 
seeking his brethren for his Father. 


Again, I think this same idea appears ip the 
way in which Jesus uses self-sacrifice. Oue 
kind of moral training uses self-sacrifice as 
punishment. “ Because you have done so much 
that you ought not to have done, therefore you 
should surrender so much which {ft would give 
you pleasure to possess.” Another says: “ Be- 
cause the body is a curse, therefore pluck out 
thy right eye or cut off thy righthand.” But 
witb Jesus self-sacrifice is always a means ‘of 
freedom, and this is what gives the self-denfals 
which he demands a triumphant and enthusi- 
astie air. ‘Not because you have not deserved 
to enjoy #; not because it is wieked to enjoy it; 
but because there is another enjoyment more 
worthy of your nature, for which the native 
appetite shall show itself in you the moment 





you really lay hold of it.” One day a young: 


man came to Jesus, who had some glimpse of 
this idea, and asked: ‘“‘ What shal] I do that I 
may have eternal life?”” And Jesus lifted his 
finger and pointed out the long line of ‘mile- 
stones that marked the way of his celestial 











aspiration—humanity, purity, honesty, brotherly 
love. They did not satisfy the young man; for 
he knew them all, and yet had not, got at what 
he wanted, at what he dreamed of. ‘‘ All these 
have I kept from my youth up, What lack I 
yet?’’ His soul was like a boat tied fast, but 
tied with along rope, It was able to struggle 
up the channel, past headland and light and 
buoy that marked the way; but always some- 
thing held it back from laying itself at rest 
beside the golden shore, ‘‘ What lack I yet?”’ 
Then Jesus said; “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and seli that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven, and 
come and follow me.” He did not say, “ You 
don’t deserve well”; he did not say, ‘‘It is 
wicked to be rich”; he only said, ‘‘ You will be 
a better man if you are poor, and then I can 
lead you to the Father.”” He went back, past 
the buoys and the headlands, down the bay to 
where the rope was tied, and cut the boat loose 
from its anchorage. The sadness with which 
the young man went away, one would fain 
believe, was the sadness of a rescued soul who 
mourns for the familiar fetter, even while his 
heart begins to open to the impress of the new 
life of liberty that spreads bewilderingly before 
him. 

I mention only one more indication of the 
fact that the standard of morality which Jesus 
seta up is something more than the mere 
abstract law of right and wrong. It is found 
in the vehement and passionate reaction which 
his teachings and rebukes excited. Jesus went 
up to the cities which lay on the upper shores 
of the Sea of Galilee, where he preached the 
new life of obedience to him. Instantly there 
was an outbreak. They did not just ignore 
him; he did not seem to them to be an enthu- 
siast; they were betrayed into that last rage 
which no man ever feels until he is fighting 
with the highest idea of himself—the last and 
most desperate battle of the human soul. 
Jesus saw this, and there is pity burning under 
his indignation as he cries: ‘Thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shall be 
brought down to hell.’’ It is the heaven where 
Capernaum belongs that makes the tragedy of 
the hell of which Jesus speaks. And go, when 
the Gadarenes begged the intrusive miracle- 
worker to depart out of their coasts; or when 
the congregation of the synagogue at Nazareth 
sprang up with wrath when Jesus preached to 
them; or when, unseen, unheard, in many a 
proud heart and many a suspicious bosom that 
vented its maliciousness in the common lanes 
and hedges, the tide of hatred slowly gathered 
which broke out at last with ‘‘Crucify him! 
Crucify him!’ before Pilate’s judgment-seat 
und raged in taunts and jeers around the cross, 
there is no sufficient explanation of all these 
unless you go down to that seat wherein the 
deepest power of mortification and rage re- 
sides—a wounded and wronged self-conscious- 
ness. It was the natural consciousness which, 
under that strong mingling of nationality and 
individuality which made the very genius of 
Judaism, meant likewise the consciousness in 
every man that the people was the people of 
God and that every man in it was tlie son of 
God. It was this consciousness, summoned to 
life by the presence among them of the Son of 
God, that arose and beat itself against the low 
conditions of the life under which they had 
buried it and made the tempest whose hoarse 
tumult we hear everywhere behind the foes of 
Jesus as we open the Gospel doors, 

This, then, I understand to be the aim of the 
Gospel of the 8on of God. It ts the renewal of 
the divine consciousness in every man as the 
standard by which that man is to be judged; 
and the power of that renewal Is the Incar- 
nation: “‘The word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,’’ and ‘‘To as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God.” This fs surely the moral power of that 
of which Jesus speaks, in that talk with Nic- 
odemas, which he calls the being ‘‘ born again.” 
The Pharisee wonders. It seems to him as if 
the new-found Rabbi taught something against 
nature. ‘Can a man enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?" And Jesus 
answers: ‘ Yes, {t ts a going back; only back 
a great deal further than you think—a great 
deal further than the mother’s womb. It 
must be a birth from above, taking you back 
into Heaven again. {t must bea birth from God, 
restoring in you the idea of sonship to him. 
You cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven 
only as that idea is stirred to life, and you are 
born at once out of the highest hights of God 
and into the deepest depths of Jesus.” Surely, 
such ap idea of man makes abundantly simple 
that which has often seemed so hard to under- 
stand. I mean the way in which men strug- 
gling to be good have always refused to be cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of any specific 
culture. Everywhere throughout the world 
men have been seeking holiness. The best and 
the noblest men have been true seekers after 
the truth of God. This ie inexplicable if 
Christianity is a new power; if it brings to man 
a new set of faeulties which he has not pos- 
sessed before. But how perfectly explicable it 
is if what the Incarnation did was simply to 
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redeem men into their original nature and 
privilege. What wonder that the hidden son- 
ship should have vividly flashed forth where- 
ever the crust of sensuality and selfishness was 
thinnest! As the “‘ desire of all nations,’’ came 
at last the Son of God, to take away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, and so to make manifest 
the love of God, that man’s selfishness might be 
broken into fragments and the idea of human- 
ity, which had before only flashed forth through 
cracks, might glow in one unhindered glory 
over all the redeemed life of men. 

There is a sense in which it may be said that 
Jesus and Socrates are absolutely incomparable. 
They start from different points; they journey 
by different routes; they come in sight of one 
another where their separate journeys mount 
to their highest elevations; but they do not 
travel together. It is certainly true of Jesus, 
as it is not of Socrates, that all good and all 
methods for good were embodied in him. “I 
am the Son of God; yet I am one with you. 
You, too, are the sons of God—his image all 
blurred and stained in you. Let me set it free, 
restore it, redeem it, and then you shall live by 
the law of your own renewed souls. The 
pattern shall be in your hearts when those 
hearts are once more pure. The image of 
God, manifest first in me and from me reawak- 
ened in your own filial consciousness—that is 
the pattern of your life, the standard of your 
duty.’’ : 

But we are now ready for the second point, 
the revelation of a moral motive. Nothing is 
so imperfect, nothing is so melancholy as a 
pattern set before a man which he has no 
power to attain. It is like a boat at cea, with 
the best compass and the most accurate chart 
on board, but with neither oars nor sail. The 
faithful needle tells its story; but there we lie, 
tossing up and down, without progress, or 
drifted only by the stupid sea on which we 
float. With the revelation of the divine pat- 
tern by Christ, there must have come some 
motive, some stimulus to follow and attain 
the pattern which he set; and that the more we 
read the Gospels it grows evident tous was 
just as simple and just as peculiarly his own as 
was the setting up of the pattern. The motive 
was wholly personal and was all based upon 
man’s filialness. It was purely and solely the 
elevation to its highest power of that same 
force which in the human family causes the 
father’s goodness to be repeated in the child’s 
life. Love is at once admiration and affection. 
We often separate the two. We talk of loving 
some poor creature in whom there is nothing 
admirable; we talk of loving some cold statue 
which makes no appeal to our affection; but 
really these are only mangled parts of love. 
True love, complete love combines a pure, un- 
selfish perception of the essential quality of 
character with a warm personal gratitude for 
what that character bestows onus. The per- 
ception of the absolute quality saves it from 
selfishness, on the one hand, and gratitude res- 
cues it from being the mere dilletanteism of the 
connoisseur, on the other. Look at that great 
event in which the whole motive and work of 
the Saviour finds its completion. I mean his 
crucifixion. I do not speak now of the essen- 
tial mystery which is in that wonderful event. 
I cannot eliminate the mystery of the cross of 
Christ, as some have tried to do. I know the 
death of the beggar, the death of the babe has 
in it a mystery that no wisest man can compre- 
hend, I know that He whose life was one with 
the babes and with the beggars, and yet infin- 
itely deeper and vaster, must have had a myste- 
ry in it which eternity shall keep guard over, 
He who tells me that he will read to me now 
the mystery of the death of Jesus shuts my 
ears with his very offer. I will not let him 
tear away for me the mystery of the dawn 
which no hand can hasten as it slowly bright- 
ens toward the full morning. So it is not of 
the essential mystery of Christ’s death, but 
of its own immediate moral power, of which I 
speak. It is the power of love—love which 
combines admiration for what He is doing and 
gratitude because he is doing what he is doing 
for us. It isthese two that blend together in 
the passionate devotion with which a man, in 
the Gospe} phrase, follows after Christ—seeks 
with his own essential sonship to realize in 
himself the sonship of the Son of God. One 
loves to think that under the most artificial, if 
not the most fantastical theories thatemen have 
formed and held concerning the power of the 
death of Christ this influence proceeding from 
him has always done its blessed work. The 
robber who was crucified with him felt that 
power first. Being by nature born of sin and 
the child of wrath, there, by the fellowship of 
suffering, there, by the power of love in which 
admiration and gratitude meet, he was made a 
child of grace. 

Let us trace now some of the qualities which 
this inherent character of the Christian impulse 
imprints upon the Christian morality. And 
first I name that union of discontent and hope 
which, in the first disciples and in all who have 
followed in their footsteps, has always seemed 
to mark the (progress of the Christian life. 
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where Simon Peter—that transparent nature, 
in whom we are able to trace these changes 
and reactions which become hard to trace in 
characters which are more complicated—has 
Jesus in his little fishing-boat; and this time it 
is by that wonderful exhibition of his power 
in the miraculous draught of fishes that the 
personality of the Master is pressed close upon 
his disciple. Immediately Peter breaks out: 
“Depart from me, for I am a ‘sinful man, O 
Lord.”” Despondency, almost despair, a deep 
insight into his own heart, a bitter sense of 
contrast between his nature and the Saviour’s— 
all these are in those passionate and hurried 
words, But what comes next? ‘ When they 
had brought their ships to land, they forsook 
all and followed him,” Peter and all the rest. 
Peter, with the imploring cry ‘‘ Depart from 
me”’ yet on his lips, follows him whom he had 
begged to go away. It was the power of love 
overwhelming his sense of unworthiness and 
filling him with hope. It was the noble act of 
inconsistency of one who had never found the 
attraction of holiness so irresistible as when it 
seemed go far beyond his reach, and who never 
so knew how unholy he was as when the power 
of holiness was making him its slave. Noth- 
ing but personal love could hold and harmon- 
ize that inconsistency. Only in the complete 
devotion of a soul that sees in the apparently 
unattainable that which it knows, by a sense 
beyond all reason, by a movement of its own 
profoundest consciousness, that it can and 
must attain—nothing but that could have made 
strength out of such weakness and hope out 
of the very substance of despair, 


Again, I think that Christ’s use of punish- 
ment and threats is characteristic of the idea 
on which his whole moral treatment. of human- 
ity proceeds, He sends out his disciples to 
preach his Gospel, and he declares to them 
what shal] be the penalty of unfaithfulness : 
‘‘He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me. He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 
But instantly, part of the same verse, before he 
takes his breath : ‘‘He that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.’ The threat is nothing 
to Jesus. He does not care to inspire fear, 
unless, startled and stirred by danger, the men 
to whom he speaks can be made to tremble 
down so deep that the capacity of being all 
that he wants them to be shall awake out of its 
slumbers, and go forth to a duty which has 
its only inspiration in the consciousness of 
blessing and in the consciousness of privilege. 
His use of threats is a revelation of blessing by 
the dreadfulness of its opposite. Itis as the 
golden medal shown on its reverse, with all ite 
deep depressions only indicating the promon- 
tories of goodness and happiness which its true 
face shows. The tutor of a French prince used 
to tie arod to the child’s sash when he deserved 
to be punished. It was a suggestive reminder 
of how a prince ought to behave, It was an 
appeal to his native nobility, and not tohis fear 
of punishment. It seems to me as if every 
threatening of Christ is an appeal to the native 
princeliness of man—a éacred being, to whom 
sin is eternally unnatural and punishment a 
dreadful anomaly and shame. 

And, yet again, I find the same meaning in 
the wise and measured use which Jesus always 
makes of the machinery of duty, and of the 
forms of religious life in their relation to the 
impulse of duty. An admiration of all out- 
ward forms is very easy ; a true adjustment of 
them is as hard as it is rare. It is in the 
healthiest and truest moral life that their bal- 
ance is most perfectly preserved. When the 
Lord, in all his purity, is baptized in the Jor- 
dan; when, in his kingliness, he pays taxes to 
the Roman government; when he sends the 
poor leper, already cleansed, to get his warrant 
of restored health from the priest ; in all these 
cases he is emphasizing the law of the moral life 
—that law which reaches back to the Father, and 
yet does not neglect the method, and, through 
the form, strives to shape the substance for its 
purer life. It isthe perfection of that senti- 
ment with which the dying Socrates, bids his 
scholars sacrifice a cock to Esculapius-—the 
formal] type and expression of his piety. 

I have only one more suggestion to offer. 
There are words of Jesus, here and there, in 
which he distinctly sets forth his own faithful- 
ness as the type and expression of the faithful- 
ness which he expects from his disciples. 
“This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another as 1 have loved you.” ‘I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be one in us.” 
Who can read words like these and not catch 
sight of what it was that was to fill those dis- 
ciples’ life with energy and hope? What was 
it but God’s fatherhood to them. made visible 
in Christ, His Son; and their sonship to God 
made visible in Christ, their brother? It was 
as if, at the beginning of all the ages down 
which their Christian life has run, they lay, 
like Jacob, on the night when he went out 
trom his home to enter upon his new life; and 
-to them, as to him, # ladder seemed to stretch 
up into Heaven, and the angels of God seemed 
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You remember that scene at the Sea of Galilee, 





to ascend and descend upon it—the angels of 
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duty bringing God’s strength to men and carry- 
ing men’s obedience to God on the ladder of 
fatherhood and sonship that bound the heav- 
ens to the earth, set up in the new Bethel, the 
new house of God, which was the love of 
Jesus. 

It only remains that we should point out 
some of the perpetual marks of the morality 
which is the outgrowth of such a faith as ours. 
These marks belong to the Christian morality 
of all times ; but especially in us ought they to 
develop into unusual prominence. The first of 
these that I will mention isthe prominence of 
what we may called the duties of sentiment. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor. Thou shalt love.”? The duty of 
loving has nothing like it in the codes of 
abstract duty ; but it is impossible to exclude 
it from its place in the system of duty, whose 
constaut spring is in the fatherhood of God. It 
cannot be ignored. It gives the color and tone 
to all the morality which it pervades. To be 
sure, it exposes that morality to the danger of 
weakness and sentimentality ; but in the end it 
gives it a buoyancy and elasticity and vitality 
which prophesy for it a permanence as endless 
as the Being in whose life it lives is everlasting, 
and so it is the one morality for which we can 
predict no end None of us may apologize for 
this or sink it out of sight. In its prominence 
lies the soul of all the duty that we do. 

Another mark of Christian morality —the 
morality whose origin is in the sonship of the 
soul to God—is in the harmony with which it 
holds the absoluteness of goodness and the va- 
rious responsibilities of men. It is full of dis- 
criminations, which yet never tamper with the 
sanctity of righteousness. The different talents 
of different servants are fully taken into ac- 
count. Duty is measured by chance; and yet 
the essential idea of duty is never weakened. I 
am bound to do less than you ; but I am just as 
severely bound to do my little as youare bound 
to do your much. Where else could these vari- 
ous duties be kept in harmony and peace, butin 
the enlarging idea of fatherhood? In what 
group on earth could the child undertake his 
little task, and with the entire conyiction 
that he must do it, and yet, nevertheless, not 
bewildered by the sight of tasks a thousand 
times greater than his own being done at his 
side; and at the same time the hero betake 
himself to his great work, with no feeling of 
superiority or pride? In what group could 
these two faithfully work on in such difference, 
and yet in such identity, but in the family, 
where every child has his own special duty, 
clothed with the absoluteness of the father- 
hood which is over all? Where but in the fam- 
ily could these two necessary conceptions 
meet in perfect peace ? 

I note, again, as a characteristic of the mo- 
rality of sonship, the way in which it secures 
humility by aspiration, and not by depression. 
How to secure humility seems to me to be the 
hard problem of all systems of duty. He who 
does any work, justin proportion to the faith- 
fulness with which he does it, is in danger of 
self-conceit. Some men seem often to give up 
the problem in despair. The only way to make 
& man humble, they would seem to say, is to 
make him idle. His arrogance is only the 
necessary price that the world pays for his 
effectiveness, To such a problem Christian 
morality brings its conception of the universe. 
Above each man: stands the Infinite Life, and 
the identity of nature between that life and 
hiscompels him to compare himself with it. 
The result is that the higher he climbs the 
mountain the more he learns how the moun- 
tain is past his climbing. It is the oneness of 
the soul’s life with God’s life that at once 
makes us try to be like him and brings out 
our unlikeness to him, It is the source at once 
of humility and aspiration. Humility comes 
by aspiration. In all Christian history it has 
been the souls which most looked up which 
were the humblest souls. If to-day the 
rescue of a soul from pride must be by open- 
ing more and more the vastness of the future 

possibilities ; if the Christian may infuse his 
soul full of the sense of littleness, even in all 
his hardest work for Christ—not by denying 
his own stature, but. by standing up with his 
whole hight, and then looking, up with love 
and awe and see God towering in infinity above 
him—certainly, if this marks the morality 
which is wrought out in the idea of Jesus, the 
union of humility and aspiration is complete. 

Again, in this morality lies the true secret of 
courage, and of the freedom that comes from 
Courage. Courage is a distinct thing from 
bravery. It is not simply the absence of fear. 
Courage is that completeness and coherence of 
all man’s faculties and powers which makes his 
humanity a single operative unit in the world. 
The bigot is very often brave, for he possesses 
himself completely in his own self-conscious- 
uess. For such a bravery as that the man dnd 
the world both pay very dear. But when that 
Which holds a man and his powers in unity is 
hot his self-consciousness, but his obedience 
‘© his Father, then you have reached the 

© courage, of which the bigot’s cour- 
‘We was only a counterfeit and imitation. 





Then the dependenicd ‘upon God makes the 
independence of man, in which liberty and 
courage are united. The man’s own person- 
ality is found only in the household of his 
Father ; and only in the finding of his person- 
ality does he come to absolute freedom and 
perfect fearlessness. 

In closing this lecture, let: me say that I 
know full well how lightly I have traveled over 
this vast, rich ground. I can only hope that I 
have shown some thoughtful people where the 
riches lie, that they may go and gather them 
for themselves, It was in his sonship to God 
that the secret of the holiness of Jesus lay. 
His Father’s business was the sum of all his 
life. He knew no motive except what was 
summed up in his prayer: “ Father, I have glo- 
rified thee on the earth. I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.’’ His con- 
sciousness of sonship must have been one with 
the eternity of the past and the eternity that 
was to be. It must have been to Jesus its own 
revelation and its own reward. Liberty must 
have been sublimely consistent with the most 
scrupulous obedience. The doing right and 
the being right must have been like the sun- 
shine and the sun. What duty was to our Mas- 
ter, so shall it be to us, just as soon and just as 
far as we are in thorough contact with his 
person—with his idea; just as soon as his 
spirit bears witness with our spirits that we too, 
as well as he, are the sons of God. 











Sanitary. 
DOCTORS AND HEALTH BOARDS IN 
COUNCIL. 


ATLANTA has become the favorite Southern 
resort of the conventions. It was meet that 
the doctors should take their turn, and so the 
American Medical Association, which met at 
Buffalo last year, adjourned to meet on the 6th 
of May, at Atlanta. The interest excited by the 
yellow fever, by questions of quarantine, and 
some other health matters pressing for atten- 
tion before the summer solstice has made its 
record of preventible disease, led the National 
Board of Health to invite members of state 
boards, and city boards, and various other well- 
known sanitarians to meet with them in confer- 
ence the day before, and to continue such in- 
terchange of views as might be feasible during 
the presence of the Association, Another or- 
ganization in accord therewith, known as the 
Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley, had 
also appointed a day for its sessions. The as- 
sociations of American Medical Editors and of 
Medical Colleges were also on hand; so that it 
seemed as if, by one consent, the medical 
part of the nation had sent its delegates. The 
Natioual Board of Health spent valuable time 
in a wise discussion of methods of quarantine, 
very properly opened by the free and full pre- 
sentation of New York methods by Dr. Van- 
derpoel, of this port. There was free discussion 
and expression from health officers along the 
Southern ports. One cannot peruse their discus- 
sions withoutits being painfully apparent that 
there are great defects both in system and man- 
agement. This is largely owing not so much 
to the inefliciency of officers as to inadequate 
pecuniary provision for the perfecting of plans. 
It is not enough to make a great stir when a 
pestilence is landing. Indeed, the South was 
powerless last summer because it had not at 
hand the means and the constructions for con- 
trolling its shipping. The National Board of 
Health, although inadequately endowed as to 
money, represents some of the best sanitary 
talent of the nation, It is not, as one of your 
contemporaries represented last week, attempt- 
ing to supersede state boards; but is, as those 
of us who represent state or city boards well 
know, in full sympathy with us and a most 
efficient aid in our local sanitary work. It has 
already succeeded, in connection with the com- 
ing census, in securing such gathering and tab- 
ulation of vital statistics as will be of the great- 
est service in the studies of social conditions. 
Besides, in many ways, it is gathering informa- 
tion and awakening the best scientific 
thought, collecting the best personal ex- 
perience, and suggesting the most practical 
and available means for protecting us from 
foreign invasion and from those internal dis- 
sensions which too often occur in individual 
vitals. There are some American statesmen 
that are beginning to find out that the great 
facts of population, its deterforation and {ts 
embarassments, must be studied from the stand- 
point of political economy. Disease is the 
great disturber of ease for the nation, as well 
as for the man or woman. It is high time that 
oversight thereof took its place as a national 
care. The meeting of this National Board was 
timely and useful, and ere long its good work 
will be felt in the nation. In the meantime, we 
hope that no “ sovereignty abstractions "’ will 
prevent Congress from fortifying quarantine and 
marine and local powers sufficiently to protect 
us from epidemics which, when once rampant, 
respect neither civic, state, nor national pol- 
itics. Benjamin Franklin once said, about 1776: 





“If we don’t hang together, we shall all hang 
separately.” The way that death and disease 
worked last year put the subject in a way 
almost as incisive, There is little danger that 
such @ national law can form any precedent 
that will endanger state rights. 

The meeting of the Council of the Mississippi 
Valley was mostly a repetition of the outline of 
the National Board and a slight and accordant 
amplification of their discussion. It is well in 
its way ; but can do little more than to spur on 
the river towns to more industrious and well-de- 
vised methods of preventing epidemics, rather 
than in waiting to expend all force in dealing 
with deadly results. 

The meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was not so largely attended as when 
convened in Northern and Western cities ; but 
did some valuable and effective work. Medi- 
cine as a science and an art is constantly be- 
coming more definite, at the same time that 
there is recognition of the close relation it bears 
to all sanitary administration. The true stu- 
dent and practitioner of medicine is closely at 
work to know man as an animal of highly or- 
ganized construction, and to study his close re- 
lation to the world about and all that mars his 
physical relation thereto. Dr. Challé, of New 
Orleans, very fully handled some of those topics 
which relate to state medicine and public hy- 
giene, and showed how necessary it is for the 
state to recognize the organic necessity of car- 
ing therefor. 

The new state law of Illinois which gtves 
power to the State Board of Health to examine 

medical practitioners was also discussed in its 
bearings on public health and the proper pro- 
tection of society. This Board makes no dis- 
crimination in favor of any one medical sect; 
but claims that all who practice shall be duly 
authenticated, outside of the mere diploma, 
by evidence of proper study and prepara- 
tion. Under this enactment one thousand 
four hundred illy-prepared or non-authenti- 
cated practitioners have left that state, 
and so greatly endangered the lives and for- 
tunes of adjacent citizens of other states that 
it is said Indiana, at least, isin tribulation, This 
is but one illustration of how easily the masses 
are imposed upon, and of the need of some- 
how securing some better evidence of fitness 
than a shingle or the diplomas of some self-con- 
stituted faculty. Appeals through two grades of 
courts have sustained the law. The papers and 
discussions before the various sections of the 
Association were many of them of an interest- 
ing character, and show that the leaders of the 
profession are keeping wide-awake, both in the 
theory and practice of medicine. The possi- 
bilities of life are improving, and never so 
much as now did the question of recovery de- 
pend upon the thorough preparation and prac- 
tical knowledge of the physician. We advise 
all people that they sustain these efforts of the 
higher medical profession to expurgate and 
elevate, and thus do their part toward the wel- 
fare of themselves and of society. 


. 
Fine Arts. 

Now that the time comes to pay for the two 
statues ordered by the State of Pennsylvania 
for the National Capitol the question is raised 
whether the choice made could not be im- 
proved, The two chosen for the statues were 
Robert Fulton, as representing the Scotch ele- 

ment, and Peter Muhlenberg, representing the 
“German element. Now that the designs have 
been accepted and the artists are finishing 
their work, it will hardly be honorable for any 
change to be made. The statue of Mublen- 
berg, representing him as throwing off his 
preacher’s gown and showing under it military 
regimentals, as he declared that now the time 
had come to fight, will be one of the most 
striking in conception in the Capitol. The 
artist, Blanche Nevin, is now completing it in 
Rome, where her brother is rector of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church. 





....Mr. Thomas Ball, the American sculptor, 
so well known here ‘and abroad, gave his 
annual reception in his studio at Florence, 
Italy, the 5th of this month. Among his many 
other works of art, his latest, the Washington 
statue for Philadelphia, attracted a great deal 
of attention and flattering criticism. Mr. 
Cooper, his ¢on-in-law, a young sculptor of 
marked ability, also received in his adjoin- 
ing studio. 

....In @ letter to a friend in America, Dr. 
Schliemann writes from Troy that last Octo- 
ber and November he made four “finds” of 
treasure In his’ excavations in Troy, and an- 
other treasure of gold jewels in April. He is 
now excavating the ‘gigantic heroic tombs” 
of the Troad. , 


.... The opening of the Paris Salon has been 
postponed until June 12th—nearly two weeks 
later than the usual time. 


..,.An art students’ home is to be established 
in London, for the residence of ladies studying 





art in that city. 


Persomilities, 


Amone the many descriptions that have 

been written of the Bronté family, by Mre. Gas- 

kell, Harriet Martineau, Mr. Reide, and others, 

the following, by Mr, Francis Grundy, seems the 

most rememberable, for the writer’s condensed 

style is worthy of a telegraph operator: “The 

father—upright, handsome, distantly eourteous, 

white-haired, tall. Knowing me as his son’s 

friend, he would treat me in the Grandizonian 

fashion, coming himself down to the little inn 

to invite me, a boy, up to his house, where I 

would be coldly uncomfortable until I could 
escape, with Patrick Branwell, to the moors, 

The daughters—distant and distrait, lange of 
nose, amall of figure, red of hair, prominent. of 
spectacles ; showing gréat intellectual develop- 
ment; but with eyes constantly cast down, 

very silent, painfully retiring. Bran- 
well was very like them, almost. insignificantly 
small—one of his life’s trials, He had a mass 
of red hair, which he wore brushed high off his 
forehead—to help his hight, I fancy ; a great, 
bumpy, intellectual forehead, nearly half the 
size of the whole facial contour ; small, ferrety 
eyes, deep sunk, and still further hidden by the 
neyer-removed spectacles ; prominent nose, but 
weak lower features. He had a downcast look, 
which never varied, save for a rapid momentary 
glance, at long intervals. Small and thin of 
person, be was the reverse of attractive at firat 
sight.” 


....E. P. Whipple gives this description of 
Agassiz as he looked thirty years age, when he 
first appeared in Boston: ‘* You could not look 
at. him without feeling that you were in the 
presence of a magnificent specimen of physical, 
mental, and moral manhood; that In him was 
realized Sainte Beuye’s ideal of a scientist— 
‘the soul of a sage in the body of an atblete.’ 
At that time he was one of the comeliest of 
men. His full and ruddy face, glowing with 
health and animation, was crowned by a brow 
which seemed to be the fit home for such @ 
comprehensive intelligence; and the slight 
difficulty he overcame in enunclating English 
words only lent to them increased significance, 
He gave the, impression that every word he 
uttered embodied a fact ora principle. After- 
ward he 6o adapted his organs of speech to the 
English language that he ended in speaking 
and writing it as though {it were his mother- 
tongue. If there was any exception to be 
made, it was in one of his favorite terms, ‘ de- 
velopment.’ He never pletely oy 
his tendency to pronounce it devil-ope-ment.”” 








....Governor John Lee Carroll, of Maryland, 
is one of the few who have inherited an old 
colonial residence, with picturesque, Bnglish- 
like estates. His father was the only son of 
“Carroll of Carrollton,” one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and when he 
died the estate—about ten thousand acrés—was 
divided among his family; but it has never 
been sold. The mansion house was left to Mr. 
Charles Carroll, the eldest son, who resided in 
it for atime; but found the expense of main- 
taining a house so large, with commensurate 
pleasure-grounds, beyond his means, and final- 
ly parted with it to his brother, the Governor. 
It is called Doughoreagen Manor, and is in the 
midst of acharming country, about seventeen 
mites from Baltimore. The walls of the house 
are covered with family portraits and the furni- 
ture recalls the time when George III was king. 


....The London Times is said to receive its 
information concerning this country from Mr. 
Joel Cook, one of the editors of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, who is paid $5,000 a year for his letters. 
It is only within a few years that The Times has 
considered this side of the Aflantic of sufficient 
importance to require a regular correspondent. 
During the War Charles ‘Mackay, W. H. Rus- 
sell, and the versatile George Augustus Sala 
attempted to be American correspondents for 
that journal ; but gave up with disgust. Prob- 
ably Mr. Nelson, who represented the paper 
during the Centennial Exhibition, found that 
great improvement had been made and that it 
was worth while to know what wae taking place 
here. 

....On the first day of next October Edward 
Everett Hale will have been the pastor of the 
South Congregational Society in Boston a 
quarter of acentury. In mentiontng the faet, 
the Boston Courier thinks that ‘time has dealt 
very gently with him during this interval. He 
is the youngest man for his years whom you 
mieet on the street, and he is.as fresh as he is 
young. His activity is only limited by his 
strength ; and he has lived for the last twenty- 
five years such @ life that, more than most per- 
sons in his profession, he may be said to put 
his own spirit into the lives of other men.” 


...The Yale Class of °63, which counts 
among its members several distinguished 
names, gave a reception and dinner at the 
‘Unfon League Club House, last week, to Pres- 
ident White, the new minister to Berlin. Pres- 
ident Porter, Ex-President Woolsey, and Pro- 





fessor Thachet were among the guests. 


























































Srience. 


Tue breeding habits of the dace have been 
described by Dr. W. H. Gregg, in the American 
Naturalist. The fish makes a “‘ nest,” or shal- 
low hole, in June, about, two feet in diameter, 
situated in running water from twelve to fif- 
‘teen inches deep, and protected upon the upper 
side by a small root, by which the current of 
the water was broken. The female passes over 
the depression and deposits her eggs ; the male 
then passes over, fertilizing thé eggs; and then 
both male and femalé Would swim up stream 
‘after small pebbles, nitf layer after layer of 
inipregnated eggs and pebbles were deposited 
oné upon the other. These movements were 

ed for two days, when the water became 
fuddy from the spring rains and further ob- 
éervation was impossible. The wisdom dis- 
played in these operations and the wonderful 
‘exhibition of the instinct for the preservation 
of the species iS Teadily seen. The covering of 
the eggs retained them in their place, and at 
‘the'sdme time protected them from being de- 
wtdyed by other fishes, which were constantly 
hovering about, like vultures, watching an op- 
portunity to devour them, while the interstices 
between the pebbles gave sufficient space to 
harbor the little fry as soon as hatched, and to 
protect them until they, by their own instincts 
or by the assistance of the parent fish, were 
able to seek shelter beyond the reach of their 
enemies. Dr. Gregg adds that he has no 
doubt but that all fresh-water oviparous fishes 
Weposit their spawn in (not upon) the pebble- 
heaps we call their nests. 


-+- A very interesting sketch of the distri- 
bution and mode of occurrence of the molluscs 
of the flord, near Bergen, Norway, by Rev. A. 
M. Norman, eappéars in the Journal of Conch- 
ology. Dredging in these narrow flords ts very 
interesting, as, instead of tossing about in the 
swell of the ocean, twenty or forty or more 
milés ‘from land, in an expensive vessel or 
steamer, one can, within half a mile or mile 
from'the town of Bergen, lie calmly in a row- 
boat, and let down the dredge, to find a fauna 
unknown at Shetland and approximating to 
that of deeper parte of the North Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘It fairly astounds us at first,” writes 
Mr. Norman, “after what we have been ac- 
customed to during five and twenty years’ 
dredging in our own shallow seas, to drop the 
dredge over the boat-side and see four hundred 
fathoms of line run out before a resting-place 
is found at the bottom; and this so near to 
shore that, letting out as much line again, it is 
actually possible to pull to shore from this 
great depth, while the dredge lies still where it 
was let go, to land and haul it in from the 
rocks, and, if it does not catch—which it prob- 
ably will do as it mounts the precipice—there 
to bring it in.” The results given are of very 
considerable interest to the special student of 
northern molluscs. 


-+»-Careful studies into the microscopical 
structure of our Michigan Huronian clay 
slates, by Dr. Arthur Wichman, as reported in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
fety,’’ London, prove them to have been of 
fragmental origin, chiefly of different grades 
of kaolin. Occasional pieces of quartz, felds- 
par, and limonite occurs; and in some layers 
carbon is very abundant, amounting to as 
much as 22 per cent. of the whole mass. The 
author regards this carbon as of organic 
origin ; thus confirming the growing convic- 
tions of our best American geologists that 
life existed in this age of the world, A few 
crystals of tourmaline and zircon and other 
minerals, disseminated through the slates, ap- 
pear to have been formed while the rock was 
yet plastic, after original deposition as a sedi- 
ment. It was the beginning of metamorphism. 


-.. “The vegetation of the little-known region 
of Central Africa, according to the accounts of 
vecent travelers, presents aspects similar to that 
whith we find on our own dry and treeless 
plains. The genera and species are, of course, 
very different. A recent author, Mr. John Bu- 
chanan, describes the courses of the rivers as 
being detected at long distances away over the 
plains by the low, scrubby trees which line 
their banks. It reads just like a description of 
an American desert. 


--»-Last winter a poisonous centipede-like 
insect (Cermatia forceps) was discovered in 
Providence, R. I. It is possible, however, that 
it came in a bundle from Princeton, N. J., and 
Was not a native Rhode Islander. The Cermatia 
is the most highly developed of all myriopods ; 
has long, epenwling legs and is of a greenish 
brown color. It bas not before been known to 
live north of Baltimore, and has lately been 
proved to have a poisonous bite. 


--.- Flammarion has taken up the subject of 
double nebulw and gives in a recent number of 
the Comptes Rendus @ list of twelve which seem 
to have a decided relative motion. In some of 
the cases the motion seems to be truly orbital 
in ite character, one revolving around the other 
like the components of a double star. Of 








course, as yet, we get no such definite results 


e ° 

Missions, 
Tue anniversary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was held in London, 
the 20th of April. The receipts for the year 
were $726,180, showing a decrease. Some 667 
missionaries were employed, distributed as 
follows: in Asia, 135; in Africa, 121; in Ause- 
tralia and the Pacific, 61; in America and the 
West Indies, 248; in Europe, 2. Respecting 
the great accessions in India the annual report 
says: ‘In Tinnevelly more than 30,000 per- 
sons have abjured heathenism and offered 
themselves for instruction. The appeals made 
by the Society—first, to relieve the necessities 
of the thousands who were left orphans in the 
days of the South Indian famine, and, second- 
ly, to provide for the spiritual education of the 
new converts—were nobly answered. The gen- 
erous donors have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, in the one instance, they will be the means 
of bringing up under the influences of Christian 
teaching thousands of destitute children; and, 
in the other, that their bounty, under the ad 
ministration of Bishop Caldwell and the Native 
Church Councils, has secured for that church 
freedom from all pecuniary anxiety, under the 
increased responsibilities of these large acces- 
sions, for a period of five years.” After refer- 
ring to other fields of labor, the report states 
that the Society has placed a sum of money at 
the disposal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the purpose of supplying teachers, in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Nestoriansin Kur- 
distan. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
presided, referred in his address to the recent 
dispute about the board of examiners, and said 
the lesson afforded by what followed ought not 
to be lost, and he hoped the work of the Society 
would not again be injured by unseemly 
wrangling between parties. , 
....English Baptist women have been sup- 
porting zenana missions in India about six 
years. They have been enlarging the work 
every year as they have been able, and purpose 
to continue to do so as they may find means 
and opportunity. Ata recent meeting in Lon- 
don in behalf of these missions, at which, 
strange to say, all the speakers were men, it 
was stated that the Zenana Mission now has 
agencies in most of the large towns of North 
India—Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, Seram- 
pore, and other places. Twenty-three Europe- 
an women are engaged in visiting the homes 
of the women of India, who, as a recent 
writer puts it, “‘are unwelcomed at their birth, 
untaught in childhood, enslaved when mar- 
ried, accursed when widows, and unlamented 
when they die.’ There are also forty-two 
native teachers and Bible-women. An average 
of 700 women are taught in the zenanas daily. 
Last year a new mission was begun in Putna, 
in the district of Baha, where the inhabitants 
are chiefly Mohammedans, and a home (the 
first) was erected in Delhi. Others for Cal- 
cutta and Benares are partly provided for. 
The receipts of the year were $15,095. 


....One-tenth of the members of the Meth- 
odist Free Churches of Great Britain are on 
foreign mission stations. The increase for 
the past year was 237, making the total 7,100. 
The receipts of the Mission Society were 
$89,300. The annual meeting was enlivened by 
the presence of the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, 
from Eastern Africa. Mr. Wakefield gave an 
account of his work among the Galla tribe, 
whose country he first visited about twelve 
years ago, being the first European ever seen 
in those parts. The mission in which he was 
engaged has to do with three native languages; 
two of these being cognate dialects, while the 
third, the language of the Gallas, was, so far as 
he had been able to ascertain, a distinct 
tongue, not related to any other known African 
dialect. Mr. Wakefield has translated consid- 
erable portions of the Bible, various hymns, 
and other helps to religious service and in 
struction into these three languages, in the 
case of two of them making use of the Arabic 
character, which is very widely known by the 
African tribes. 

...-The king and chiefs and people of Old 
Calabar, Africa, where the Scottish United 
Presbyterian Church has an important mission, 
have agreed with the English consul to a 
treaty which prohibits the exercise of the old 
savage customs of killing twin children, the 
offering of human sacrifices, the use of the 
ordeal by the eating of the Esere bean, the 
stripping of women who wear dresses in the 
public streets, and the shutting of widows up in 
their homes for a period. A similar treaty has 
been made with Eken Odo, King of Qua, a dis- 





Rivers. 
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as are given by stars, as accurate measu: 
ments of nebulz are impossible. “i 


trict lying between Old Calabar and Great Qua 


-++»Bishop Russell, of Ningpo, China, con- 
firmed last year 113 persons, making exactly 
800 in six years. All have been Chinese save 
16. He ordained three natives to priests’ 
orders. The Bishop refers to an awakening in 
the Cu Kyi district, and says there are not want- 
that a change favorable to Christianity 








THE, INDEPENDENT. 


Bebbles 


Trine at the same time to drink in the 
beauties of the bonnets of two ladies who are 
walking in opposite directions has made many 
females cross-eyed for life. 


....-A German farmer disputed his tax bill. 
He said: “I pays the state tax, the county tax, 
and the schoo! tax; but I pays no total tax. 
I’se got no total tax and never had any.” 


.«-“*Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, 
“that a temper is a bad thing in a woman?” 
‘Certainly not, ma’am,” replied a gallant 
philosopher. ‘It is a good thing, and she 
ought never to lose it.” 


...-An Irishman, at the imminent risk of his 
life, stopped a runaway horse a few days ago. 
The owner came up, after a while, and quietly 
remarked: ‘* Thank you, sir.” ‘An’ faith, 
an’ how are ye a-goin’ to divide that betwane 
two of us?’’ replied Pat. 


..--Ata horse-fair in Paris, Old Gentleman 
(looking at a very bob-tailed horse): ‘“‘ Bless me! 
how short they have cut his tail.” Attendant: 
“His master is a member of the Society for 
the Protection of Animals. In this fashion he 
will not annoy the poor flies.”’ 


..-.The following is the Chinese version of 
Mary and her lamb: ! 
“Was gal named Moll had lamb, 
Fleas all samee white snow, 
Evly place Moll gal walkee 
Ba ba hoppee long too.” 


...-Professor (to Senior, who persistently 
refuses to recognize the fact that he is “ flunk- 
ing’): ‘Now, Mr. , What is this trap- 
rock?’ Senior: ‘1 can’t, sir, recall the exact 
chemical composition.” Professor: ‘Ah! 
very likely. There are not six menin the 
country who can.”’ 





....A market-man was mercilessly swindled 
in the town of B——. His misfortune gave 
him a very unfavorable opinion of the resi- 
dents, and he expressed his opinion of them 
by saying that if the Angel Gabriel stopped at 
B—— there would be no resurrection. ‘‘ Why?’’ 
asked a listener. ‘‘ Because the people would 
swindle him out of his horn before he had time 
to blow a single toot.” 


.... Judge Hoke, of Louisville, holds to the 
opinion that the chief end of law is justice; 
and, though not a strict formalist, certainly 
not a martinet, he gives eminent satisfaction 
to his people. An Irishman was applying for 
his naturalization papers, and there was some 
hitch in the matter, because he had not filed 
his declaration in time. The Judge inquired if 
he had served in the army. If he had, the 
United States made a distinction in such in- 
stances, ‘‘ Plase your honor,” said the appli- 
cant, ‘Ihave. I was in the Rebel army four 
years. Was at Chickamaugy and —” “Oh! 
well,” said the Judge, ‘‘Mr. Clerk, give him 
his papers. It is time these invidious distinc- 
tions were done away with.” 


..-.The following incident is related of the 
venerable Dr. Nesbit, formerly president of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle: ‘‘It amazes me 
that ministers don’t write better sermons. I am 
sick of the dull, prosy affairs!” said a lady, in 
presence of Dr. Nesbit. ‘But it is no easy 
matter, my good woman, to write sermons,”’ 
suggested the Doctor. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ rejoined the 
lady; “but you are so long about it. I could 
write one in half the time, if I only hada text.” 
“Oh! if a text is all you want,” said Dr. 
Nesbit, “I will furnish that. Take this one 
from Solomon: ‘ It is better to dwell in a cor- 
ner of a house-top than in a wide house with a 
brawling woman.’”’ ‘Do you mean me, sir ?’’ 
inquired the lady, quickly. ‘“‘Oh! my good 
woman,”’ was the response, “you will never 
make a sermonizer. You are too soon in your 
applications.” 


. .-A clever fellow, an expert in the calling, 
rang the door-bell, and soon the lady of the 
house was before him. Said he: “ Will you be 
kind enough to take this book and give it——?”” 
“T guess not to-day, sir,” said she, closing the 
door. ‘‘ But, madame, you don’t understand. 
I only want you to give it——1!’ “I cannot 
possibly to-day, sir. I’m very busy.” ‘Why, 
my dear madame, the folks in the next house 
are away. Won’t you please hand it to them 
when they return? It’s a valuable work, and 
you will save me many steps and also oblige 
the lady very much.” “Oh! oh! certainly, sir, 
Excuse—I thought—you see, we have so many 
“T see, madame. Don’t fret yourself. 
But can I further trouble you for a pencil to 
write the address on the book?” ‘ Most cer- 
tainly, sir,” she said, throwing the door open. 
“Walk in. I hope, sir, you will excuse my mis- 
take.” ‘I will; but I can’t help feeling hurt,” 
said he, huskily. ‘‘ But the lady is anxious to 
get it, and no wonder. Just see the engravings 
—only $7. Shall I not add your name to the 
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Ministerial Register, — 


DE WITT, M., Richmond, Mich., resigns. 
GRENELL, Z., Bay City, accepts call to First 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 

GUNN, 8. H., ord. at St. John, Mo. 
= G. W., removes from Burke to Jay, 


HILE, W. P., removes from Sharpsville to Car- 

versville, Penn. : 

McLALLEN, J. E., removes from Altay, N. Y., 

to Springfield, Penn. 

MILLER, E. C., Beebe Plain, Vt., resigns. 

READ, O. B., Richburg, N. Y., resigns. 

8ST. CLAIR, H., removes from Lawrenceville 
to Burke, N. Y. 

PARSONS, F. W., ord. at Mt. Sterling, Ml. 

PHILLIPS, Wm. 8., Wales, accepts call to First 

ch., Chelmsford, Mass. 

POWELL, J. L., Sinclairville, N. Y., resigns. 

VAN BUREN, B. L., closes his labors at Hart- 

land, N. Y¥. 

WELLS, J. H., Newton, N. H., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BIXBY, J. P., inst. at Revere, Mass. 

BOWERS, Gro renville, N. J., de 

a posed for onttal’ doaaaer, ’ Couneil ap- 

proves deposition. ‘91 © 

BOYNTON, F. H., Raynham, Mass., resigns. 


COE, E. B., Prof. Yale College, accepts call to 
ate Ref. ch., N. Y. City. 


OREM, Arsenr B., accepts call to Berlin, 


a88. 

DERIEMER, W. E., called to Ashland, Wis. 
=” ¥, F., called to First ch., Amherst, 

ass. 
HOKLEN, Georeg, called to Lamberton, Minn. 
‘HOOD, Grorasz, Spencerport, N. Y., called to 
Afton, Minn. 
JOSS, A. A., resigns at Zumbrota, Minn. 
KETCHUM, 8114s, inst. at Poquonnock, Conn, 


LOVE, Wm. DeLoss, inst. at South Hadley, 
Mass, 


MILLARD, J. D., Pleasanton, accepts call to 
Frankfort, Mi 


FPOOe, RevseEN D., accepts call to Lyndon, 
t. 


wae re F. B., Vineland, called East Orange, 


SHERMAN, T. E., ord. at Stockton; Kan. 

SLATER, CHartes, Woodburn, Ill., ‘accepts 

call to Luverne, Minn. 

THOMPSON, J. C., Benton Harbor, accepts 

call to Nebraska City, Mich. 

THWING, CHARLES F., declines call to Cen- 

tral ch., Bath, Me. 

TUTTLE, H. B., Worthington, Minn., called 

to St. Charles, Minn. 

TUXBURY, FRANKLIN, died recently at Water- 

town, Conn. 

— Jouw H., ord at Harwich Port, 
ass. 

WILSON, Wws., resigns at Hutchinson, Minn, 

WOOD, MELvin C., supplies South Meriden, 

Conn., six months. 


LUTHERAN, 


BECKLEY, J. G., Elvira, Iowa, died recently. 
CUPP, J. H., removes to Oakland, Md. 
GERBERLING, G. H., Chartiers, Penn., re- 


signs. 
LAMPE F. C. H., Wilcox, Penn., resigns. 
LINDBURG, C. E., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Church of Gustavus Adolphus, New 
York City. 
MANNING, J., St. Paris, O., died recently. 
MoATEE, 3. » Red Hlook, Bs Bs ed to 
Cumberland, Md. 
ER, D. M., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call 
to Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
PARSON, W. E., Pror., called to Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 
SNYDER, G. W., removes from Cedar Rapids 
to Davenport, Iowa. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARR, W. A., accepts call to Astoria, L. I. 
a. F. b., Mosinee, accepts call to Rural, 


is, 

CLARK. J. H., Emporia, Kan., dismissed. 
CRAWFORD,’ J. M., called to Sixth ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

THEODORE, accepts call to Second 


Penn. 
POWELSON, F. B., supplies Greenfield and 


Ozark, Mo. 

PURMOST, ©. H., Pataskala, O., accepts call 
to Geneseo, Ill. 

SNYDER, A. J., called to Christians, Del. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ATKINS, A. B., D. D., Yonkers, N.Y., resigns. 
BUCHANAN, AnsELM, accepts call to Wells- 
burgh, Penn. 

CLARE, Hod, pote ot A Caitors, To 
DAVIS, Jon, accepts c aly . 
DUMBELL, G. W_ accepts call to Palestine, 


Tex. 
FOLEY, Groraz C., settles at Williamsport, 


Penn. 

SELWOOD, Joun W., declines call to Walls 
Walla, Wash. Ter. 

WARD, C. W., Winona, Minn., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERMAN, 0. V., a. Y. Methodist Conf, 
tly, aged 75. 
MOOD L He ntveraie, scent pres- 
id of Canton Theo! a! . 
BOWEN, Daniz, Unitarian, called to Stone 


West 
ROWINSHIELD, Epwakp, Unitarian, 
ve Dedham, Mass., accepts call to Belftst, Xe 
HART, agen wc So. . ae L di 
tly, at anan, Va. 5 
TALMAGE, Gorx, D.D., accepts call to Re- 
ed ch. Port Je’ . ¥. 
ITMER A. Cc. inst. at Miffiinburg, Pend-+ 


over Ref. Ger. ch. 














is g place in the minds of the people gen- 
erally. 
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The Funduy-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE Ist. 


PROPHECY AGAINST TYRE.—EzEcurE. 
xxv, 7—14. 


Nores.—This prophecy is one of a series of 
denunelations of all the nations about Jerusa- 
lem which rejoiced in the destruction of the 
city by Nebuchadnezzar. It was spoken, ap- 
parently, immediately after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, where the Prophet Ezechiel was a captive, 
on the banks of the River Chebar, near Baby- 
lon. “ Tyrus.”’—The city of Tyre, which 
was for hundreds of years the metropolis of the 
Pheenicians, just north of Palestine, and the 
greatest commercial city of the world. 
“* Nebuchadrezzar.’"—The same as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and a more correct form of the name. 
It means ‘Nebo shall protect the crown.” 
Nebuchadnezzar was the greatest conqueror of 
the Babylonian Kingdom, ruling the whole 
territory from Media to Egypt. He was even 
more celebrated asa builder of temples and pal- 
aces. 6 King of kings.”.—The regular title 
which the kings of Babylon assumed. 

“ From the north..—Although Babylon was 
not north from Tyre, but east, the army had to 
come from the north,in going around the 
desert and following the best roads. “ Thy 
daughters.’’— Daughter cities or villages. 
“ Fort.”"—A movable tower, brought up against 
a city, to attack its walls and to fight 
from the top at a level with the 
defenders of the wall. © Mount..—A 
bank of earth raised up to shoot from.——- 
“ Taft up the buckler.”"—That is, form a ‘‘tor- 
toise,’? which was done by a large number of 
soldiers coming under a wall to attack it, with 
their large shields overlapping each other and 
held over their heads to protect them 
against all weapons except heavy stones. 
“Engines of war.”’—Battering-rams. Movable 
towers, with beams sticking out near the 
bottom, which were struck with great force 
against a wall to batter it down. “6 Garri- 
sons.””»—Rather, pillars. The wordis generally 
used of pillars set up for worship, as symbolical 
of the sun ** Merchandise."—The next 
chapter contains a catalogue of the merchan- 
dise of Tyre. * Tike the top of a rock.”— 
Tyre was built on a rocky island. A 
place to spread nets upon.’’—Tyre was not so 
utterly destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar ; but re- 
gained some of its importance. It was not 
until thirteen hundred years after Christ that it 
became utterly ruined, so as to sink to a miser- 
able fishing village. 

The sin of Tyre seems to have been that of 
rejoicing over the fall of a rival. On the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, she said: “‘I shall be 
replenished now she is laid waste’ (vs, 2). It 
is very mean to rejoice at the failures of our 
rivals. Yet this is a very common feeling with 
grown folks and children. Many a man will 
feel a malicious satisfaction if his business rival 
across the way fails. So in school a child often 
is glad if another scholar makes a blunder and 
gives achance to go above him in rank. We 
must be very careful to avoid this temptation. 
The world is big enough for all of us; and suc- 
cess is not measured by our success in getting 
above our rivals, but by our sweetness and 
firmness of character. It is much better to be 
8 good scholar than to be the firet scholar; to 
get lessons perfectly than to get them better 
than somebody else. Try to feel pleased at the 
success of your rivals. 

A jealous, mean spirit deserves punishment. 
It will be very sure to breed evil to the one 
who indulges in it. 

God works his providence often through very 
bad men. The King of Babylon did not under- 
stand that he was an instrument in God’s hand. 
He was only working out his own ambition; 
but God directed his course. 

The wealth of the world, even of bad men, 
belongs to God. He gave it and he can take 
it away. The man who accumulates wealth 
and does not acknowledge God in it tempts 
God to remove it. Wealth is not something to 
be envied ; but rather the favor of God, who 
giveth wealth or who can make poverty 


happy. Men honor wealth; God honors good- 
hess, 


We must not assert too much for prophecy. 
It is not the office of prophecy simply to fore- 
tell, as the unfortunate English word “ proph- 
ecy”? seems to indicate ; but, rather, to in- 
struct, warn, encourage, denounce, and teach. 
In this case it is probable, though historical 
Tecords fail us, that Nebuchadnezzar did cap- 
ture Tyre, as he captured every other city that 
did not submit to him. But it is not true that, 
48 a result of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege, the city 
became a desolate “place to spread nets 
Upon,” nor that it was “buflt no more.” 
With some fluctuations, it maintained its prom- 
Inence till the time of the Crusades and the 

of Venetian commerce. It was not until 
_ than fifteen hundred years afterward that 
not roPhecy was literally fulfilled ; and then 
The oa . fr -. ey ee nel siege. 
but surely. e gods grin owly sometimes, 
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School und College. 


Tus New England Journal of Hducation, in an 
editorial reviewing the teacher’s profession tn 
this country the past forty years, takes a very 
hopeful view of the question of salary, which, 
in Massachusetts, at least, has been the chief 
disturbing element in the public school-boards 
now for some time. It believes that the re- 
duction movement will be only of short dura- 
tion, and offers these sensible suggestions: 
‘Give to our teachers a scale of salaries which 
shall recognize grades of qualification and ex- 
perience; make the ultimate salary one to which 
the best talent will be ambitious to aspire ; and, 
if you please, confer a life annuity at the end 
of a given term of service—say twenty ortwenty- 
five years ; and we have laid the foundation for 
a permanent, rather than a floating profession. 
Uneasiness and uncertainty in regard to salary 
is one of the most disturbing agencies in our 
work. . . It is a high crime and misde- 
meanor for the state to ask teachers to expend 
their best energies in the instruction of her 
youth, and then require them to use the bal- 
ance in solving the problem of how to make 
the week’s wages meet the week’s necessary 
expenses. To remedy this enormity, equally 
an injustice to the teacher and to society, we 
need first a competent and impartial board, to 
judge of the qualifications of those who may 
enter the profession, as in law, medicine, and 
theology. When once over the threshold, we 
want the protection of provisional and life 
certificates, and the assurance of a comfortable 
living so long as we continue to give our serv- 
ices for the good of our fellows; and, when we 
have served our day and generation in school- 
work, to have a sufficient reserve against the 
‘rainy days’ of the teacher’s life.” 


-..-Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., has just graduated another class of theo- 
logica) students. President Hurst has been 
very successful in raising the new endowment 
fund, made necessary by the failure of the 
founder of the Seminary. Dr. Hurst started 
out with the proposition that $800,000 be raised. 
He has been working very quietly, and it is now 
announced that he has secured nearly $250,000, 
the amount of the original endowment. 


....-Hereafter all new teachers in the Balti- 
more public schools will be required to serve in 
a temporary capacity three months before a 
permanent election can take place. The school- 
board, it is safd, have taken this idea from 
Prussia; but they needn’t have gone so far 
away for some similar suggestion. It is usual- 
ly the way horse-car conductors are employed 
in all the large cities. 


-..-Union Theological Seminary held its 
commencement exercises the past week, grad- 
uating forty-two students, all of whom have 
foundchurches. At the alumni meeting papers 
were read by the Rev. Dr. Jessup, of the Syrian 
Mission, and Rev. Dr. Erskine N. White, of 
New York; and reports made by the secretaries 
of Classes of '39, °44, '49, °54, 59, 64, '69, 
and '74, 

-.+-The American Institute of Instruction 
will meet at Fabyan’s, in the White Mountains, 
July 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th. Mr. Northrop, 
secretary of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion, will give an address on “‘ The High School 
Question’; and Mr. J. W. Dickinson, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board, will speak on 
“ Oral Instruction.” 


--.-The faculty of Syracuse University have 
granted a petition of the seniors at that col- 
lege asking that speaking at commencement 
be abolished. Hereafter the glories of Athens 
and Rome will have to depend upon other insti- 
tutions'for a summer reviewal. 


-«+.The system of compuision in education 
is said to cost London about $175,000 a year. 
But Adam Smith or Ricardo could not estimate 
what should be set over to the credit side of 
this expense. 


...-The ninth annual Catalogue of the Unt- 

versity of Wooster slows that that institution 
has lost none of the prosperity it has enjoyed 
since it was opened, in 1870. It has now 458 
students. 
....There are 127 normal schools in Austria 
and Hungary, 115 in Italy, 45 in Russia, 41 in 
England, 33 in Belgium, 31 in Spain, 86 in 
France, and 32 in Switzerland. 


.-»- Professor C. C. Everett is to be the Com- 
mencement orator at Bowdoin this year; 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., at Williams ; and 
Senator Hoar, at Amh 


-..-It is stated that the Rev. Dr. Stevens 
Parker, of Elizabeth, N. J., has been elected 
president of the Racine College, in place of the 
late Dr. De Koven. 

...-The Emperor Francis Joseph has cele- 
brated his silver wedding by granting forty 
stipends of $150 each for students of the Aus- 
trian universities. 


-++-Mr. John Fiske, formerly librarian at 





Harvard, has been invited to lecture in En- 
gland, and will probably accept the invitation. 





° 
Literature, 

The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


BARONESS BUNSEN'S LIFE.” 





Tue reader who may chance to recall 
that very entertaining and satisfactory me- 
moir of Baron Bunsen which came out 
several years ago will be sure to take up 
this Life and Letters of the noble woman 
who wrote it with an anticipation of pleas- 
ure and profit. The lives of these two 
people were uncommon in love and happi- 
ness and Christian purity, and no one can 
help feeling a tenderness for them. Her 
letters, of course, give to a great extent a 
repetition of what had already been pub- 
lished inthe memoir; but they are so full of 
womanly affection, refinement, and unusual 
religious faith that we are glad to go over 
all the facts again for the sake of the way 
they are presented. 

Baron Bunsen’s career, from the time he 
met and married his wife, in Rome, in 1817, 
was a curious one of failure and success— 
failure in what he had set his heart on 
accomplishing, and success in diplomatic 
service, which he disliked. He preferred 
the life of a scholar and recluse; and, with 
this intent, at the age of twenty-four, laid 
his plan of study before Niebuhr, the his- 
torian. He hoped to combine three forms 
of contemplation, in order to interpret the 
problems of human knowledge. First, 
philology, in order to arrange and treat 
individual historical facts; next, history, so 
as to discover their connection from their 
earliest development; and then philosophy, 
that he might establish the principles by 
which philology and history investigate 
facts and laws of development. He went 
first to Paris, to study Persian, intending to 
follow it up with Sanskrit, and also expect- 
ing to proceed to Calcutta at an early day, 
where he meant to acquire the more modern 
languages of India. But the scheme was 
too great. He had to turn his attention 
shortly to the more prosaic effort of sup- 
porting his increasing family. A chance 
was offered him to supply the place of the 
German secretary of legation at Rome; and 
from that time on, for thirty-five years, he 
was always obliged to be more or less deep 
in diplomatic affairs. 

The Baron’s home at Rome became in 
time the resort of half the learned men of 
Europe; and the letters of the Baroness are 
full of the flitting celebrities, coming and 
going, of the intellectual life they were con- 
stantly enjoying, and the new depths and 
capacity they were discovering in every- 
thing for happiness. She had had the good 
fortune of excellent parentage and had 
been carefully reared in a charming old 
English home. When she united herself 
with her scholarly German husband she be- 
came one with him in thought and feeling, 
tastes and actions. She helped him daily 
with brain and heart to accomplish his 
political and literary work. ‘‘I wrote from 
eleven to half-past three,” she says, describ- 
ing a New Year’s day. ‘‘ Then Charles 
took me to walk in a bracing north wind, 
which was very refreshing. We came back 
to dinner at five; after dinner rested, let the 
children sing a hymn suited to the close of 
the year, sent them to bed; and at eight 
o'clock set to work again. At eleven we 
left off, rested, and, together with his sister, 
read, spoke, or meditated on the tide of time 
and time of tide, till the bell of the Capitol 
announced the end of the Old and the be- 
ginning of the New Year. Soon after we 
set again to work; and the writing and 
dictating were at an end before two 
o'clock.” She writes to her husband, when 
absent: ‘‘I must have the satisfaction of 
addressing a word to my best-beloved and 
more than ever dear; of thanking him, in 
the first place, for being what he is, for 
giving me ever fresh reason to love him, 
for satisfying my wishes and expectations 
from him, although they are not trifling; 
for my soul demands of him to grow with 
the occasion and rise with the opportunity, 
to bear a moral proportion to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence he is called upon to 
pass through.” By and by Bunsen grew 

*Tue Live awp Lerrers oF THE Banongss BUNSEN, 


By Avausrus J.C. Harz. Two volumes inone. New 
York: George Routledge @ Sons. 


intimate with King William, and his polit!- 
cal power increased. He had also made his 
well-known selection of hymns, ‘as a step 
toward a common form of Christian wor- 








ship.” Talleyrand, Thirlwall, Chateaubri- 


and, Mendelssohn, Madame Recamier, Dr. 
Arnold, Dr. Pusey, young Gladstone, and 
a hundred others, as various in their fame 
and opinions, were hig friends, 

At length, on going to England, as Ger- 
man minister, he writes to the mother of 
the Baroness: ‘‘ It isa most solemn moment 
to me in which I address you. It is the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of that day on 
which your precious Fanny became my wife, 
at Rome. You then, and your excellent 
husband, gave her to me—to a stranger to 
you in blood and nationality; a young man 
you had fallen in with on the high-road of 
life, in a foreign country, without fortune, 
and without any other place in society ex- 
cept that which the education he had re- 
ceived entitled him to. That man tow 
addresses you as the envoy of one of the 
great kings of the world—a king who calls 
himself his friend and who has proved to 
him a brother and a father.” The Baroness 
writes to him on this occasion: “There is 
no romance like that of real life, and noth- 
ing can be fancied so extraordinary as what 
happens. My dearest, it is my comfort thet 
you will take this, as everything else, at the 
hand of God.” After several years at the 
English Court, where he exerted a great in- 
fluence and received flattering attention, he 
returned to Germany, and settled down to 
write his ‘‘Life of Christ.” But old age 
was upon him and his years were drawing 
to a close. When the end did come, it was 
full of peace and faith in the joy of the life 
to be. We see the companion of all these 
years of study and thought and happiness 
sitting by his bier, writing to her children 
with pencil, for fear of disturbing the 
sacred stillness with the noise of the pen. 
Fifteen more years of life were yet hers; 
andin them she received all the comfort 
and blessings to be derived from such a 
family of worthy sons and daughters as she 
had brought to high positions in life. 

Neither Baron Bunsen nor his wife was 
original or great in intellectual gifts. But 
they both made a strong and beneficial im- 
pression on the society in which they 
moved; and the record of their lives has 
this value: that it shows what power lies in 
honest thought and action, true love of 
God and man, and hearty sympathy with 
whatever is highest and noblest in the 
world. 

Mr. Guapstone’s Gleanings of Pust Years 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) are in the third vol- 
ume, ‘Historical and Speculative,” in the 
fourth “Foreign.” However timely and in- 
teresting in their original appearance as the 
opinions upon momentous events of an accom- 
plished scholar and gifted statesman, when 
thus collected they seem unequal and in 
general rather diffuse. Still they more than 
justify their modest title. Several of the specu- 
lative essays contain valuable discussions of 
questions that must agitate the thinking world 
for decades yet to come ; some of the political 
have affected in a degree the development of 
recent history. The article on “‘The Theses of 
Erastus and the Scottish Church Establish- 
ment” is a criticism of a work of Dr. Lee, of 
the Scotch Establishment, in which the latter 

seeks to moderate the odium attaching to the 
views of the Heidelberg physician, The effort 
finds little sympathy in the mind of Gladstone; 
but gives him the opportunity to pay a generous 
tribute to the moral grandeur of the men and 
principles that on the eighteenth of May, 1848, 
at Tanfield Hall, faced obloquy, sacrificed 
wealth and position, and gave up comfort and 
ease for possible privation and want,to found 
the now historic Free Church of Scotland. The 
review of “ Zece Homo" defends the legiti- 
macy of a separate portraiture of the human in 
the life and character of Christ, The discus- 
sion of “The Courses of Religious Thoughts” 
endeavors to distinguish and describe each of 
the struggling movements that in their conflict 
are compared with the antagonistic elements of 
the Ovidian chaos. The most significant essays 
of the first volume are the two on “The In- 
fluence of Authority in Matters of Opinion ”— 
the first a reintroduction to Sir. G. C. Lewis’s 
work; the second a rejoinder to Sir. James 
Stephen on the same subject and the compart- 
son of ‘“‘The Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centu- 
ries,” in which the Abbé Martin learns from an 
eminent source some answers to his own in- 
quiry, “‘ What Hinders the Ritualists trom be- 
coming Roman Catholics?” A large part of 
the fourth volume consists of the famous letters 





to Lord Aberdeen on the abominable carica- 
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ture of civilized qemument that aguante the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies in the reaction 
consequent upon the uprisings of 1848. The 
other essays—the last being those or Mon- 
tenegro and on Egypt—are too familiar to 
demand special notice. The Gleanings—always § 
earnest and often indignant, breathing through- 
out the widest human sympathies and bespeak- 
ing the loftiest ideals—are aids in recalling and 
estimating a noble career. 


.... Briefs by a Barrister is the title of a small 
book of poems, tastefully bound and neatly 
printed and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
The author is Mr. Edward R. Johnes, a young 
lawyer of New York, who, as he has found 
time, has written occasional verses, A perusal 
of the last poem in the book, entitled ‘‘ Parting 
Ode,”’ shows that Mr. Johnes was a graduate 
at Yale College, in the class of 1873. Other 
poems prove that be must have traveled in 
Europe and the Holy Land. The dedication of 
the poems to Longfellow can be excused, when 
the author frankly tells us that “‘a certain liter- 
ary ambition ’’ is one of the reasons of the pub- 
lication of the book. Though the volume has 
very many well-written verses, it contains no 
remarkable poems. Several society poems 
show the touch of fancy which the author 
possesses, while such a subject as “‘ The Out- 
cast’’ betrays much feeling. In one of the 
longest poems, ‘‘ Fountains Abbey,”’ the words 

“ To perish is to live once more: no death 
There is, but only change "— 
remind us much of that beautiful line in 
Longfellow’s poem on “ Resignation”: 

“There is no death ; what seems so is transition.” 
The poem entitled ‘“‘ A Geological Romance,”’ 
has considerable humor. In fact, the little vol- 
ume contains many bright thoughts, which 
may be read with pleasure. 





..A revised edition of Practical Instruction 
in Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze, with an 
appendix of notes by the translator, Thomas C. 
Hartshorn, together with letters from eminent 
physicians and others descriptive of cases in 
the United States, has just been published by 
Samuel R. Wells & Co. Before the time of 
Mesmer, 1734—1815, nosystematic attention had 
been paid to the phenomena passing under the 
names mesmerism and animal magnetism. It 
was that distinguished physician who endeay- 
ored to refer them to scientific principles; but, 
we are yet very far, notwithstanding his investi- 
gations, from an explanation of the combined 
physiological, pathological, and psychological 
phenomena which they present. His theory is 
that animal magnetism is a fluid universally 
diffused, and is the medium of a mutual influ- 
ence between the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
and animated bodies, and is capable of healing 
diseases of the nerves immediately, and others 
mediately. Deleuze, who was a disciple of 
Mesmer, has given in the book before us a 
comprehensive history of the subject, together 
with practical suggestions touching its use by 
those who possess the magnetic faculty. An 
insuperable obstacle to the practice of magnet- 
ism as a profession is that it is too readily 
turned to vicious purposes, and, although in 
individual cases it may and probably is pro- 
ductive of benefit of a lasting nature, as a gen- 
eral rule ite practicé is baneful. 


-- Harper's Magazine for June makes its ap- 
pearance in new and enlarged type, together 
with a slight increase in width—two improve- 
ments that will certainly find favor with the 
majority of its readers. The number is also 
the first of the fifty-ninth volume, and is a par- 
ticularly enjoyable one, both in the variety and 
quality of the contributions and the {fllustra- 
tions by Mr. Abbey. The leading paper, ‘Rye, 
and Round There,” by Mr. W. R. O'Donovan, 
a young sculptor of this city, is a good descrip- 
tion of a quaint, picturesque village on the 
Sound, that has somehow managed heretofore 
to keep itself aloof from the magazine writers. 
at Free-Lecture Experience,” by James T. 
Fields, is also worth a reading, and from the 
character of its illustrations will probably be 
one of the first contributions to invite atten- 
tion. There isa chance, however, to surmise 
that Mr. Fields has slightly exaggerated his 
experience when he tells us that the lecture 
committee actually charged him the admission 
price to hear his own lecture ; and his way of 
spelling the New-England dialect is not always 
as accurate as it might be. Other attractions 
are: “Recollections of Agassiz," by E. P. 
Whipple; “An Account of the Hudson Bay 
Company,”’ by Mr. H. M. Robinson, whose ex- 
periences in the Far North have furnished him 
with material for several entertaining articles in 
the magazines ; and a second paper by Howard 
Pyle concerning ‘‘ A Peninsular Canaan.”’ 


-+..The Vicar of Morwenstow, by 8. Baring- 
Gould (Thomas Wittaker), is an amusing biog- 
raphy of rather an eccentric man, Robert 
Stephen Hawker, who was the incumbent of 
an obscure parish on the Cornish coast of En- 
gland during the past forty years. He wasa 
good preacher, something of a poet, a passable 
wit, and withal an earnest Christian worker. 


— 
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Yet it is not quite plain why Mr. Gould has 
thought it worth his while to write an extended 
biography of Mr. Hawker, unless it be to show 
how near a man may come to being ranked 
oggne the great and still fail. The chief 

nt of his youth was marrying a lady a year 
older than his mother, in order to obtain 
money for his Oxford expenses. He preferred 
to have a young pig keep him company in his 
rambles, rather than a dog; he builta hut on a 
cliff and shut himself in it to write a long 
poem ; he was also heroic and helped the ship- 
wrecked ; but such is about all, excepting an 
intellectual strength that showed itself only at 
intervals and finally vanished altogether in a 
gloomy old age. 


....The Endless Future of the Human Race 
(Appleton & Co.) is a little book by the Rev. 
C. 8. Henry, D. D., of the Episcopal Church, 
written in opposition to the doctrine of End- 
less Suffering. The word translated “ ever- 
lasting ’’ in the parable of the sheep and the 
goats—an adjective Anglicised as wonian—he re- 
gards as referring to the future life, but not as 
affirming endlessness. He holds to the idea of 
a continued probation for the human race in 
the world beyond the grave; that we may and 
should pray for those who have passed away 
from this life; that the fallen angels, as well as 
fallen men, may be brought back into holy and 
blessed union with God. It will be seen that 
the author follows out his ideas logically to 
their results. It is certainly worth noticing 
how many members and ministers of the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church 
in this country deny the doctrine of endless 
punishment, and the number of these seems to 
be increasing. 


..A good manual of selections from the 
best authors, to be used as a model by the ora- 
torical tyro, has long been a desideratum; 
and’ Mr. Branch has, in the most successful 
manner, supplied the want. His Hamilton 
Speaker is decidedly the best compilation of the 
kind that we remember to have seen. The se- 
lections are excellent, and of such a character 
that, whatever the bent of the student’s mind, 
he will find suitable examples for practice. 
There are few poetical pieces in the book, 
which we think a commendable feature. One 
may, perhaps, become a good actor from 
studying and reciting verse ; but the most suc- 
cessful speakers are those who have assiduous- 
ly studied the best prose models. The book is 
well printed, of a handy size, and calculated in 
every respect to make a popular text-book. It 
should find a place in all of our schools and 
colleges. (Dick & Fitzgerald, New York.) 


.. A. 8. Barnes & Co. publish Victoria Britan- 
nia; or, Celebrate the Reign, by Hollis True, an 
interesting little volume of 175 pages, proposing 
a plan for celebrating the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria by the inauguration of political changes 
in the British Constitution. The desirability of 
an inter-Britannic Parliament; a uniform na- 
tionality for all the people of the British Empire; 
a comparison between the present and the pro- 
spective future of our own country and that of 
the British Empire, and the commercial suprem- 
acy of England are among the topics briefly 
dwelt upon by the author. Admirers of the 
English Constitution may not, perhaps, feel dis- 
posed to go as far as the writer in the political 
changes proposed; but certainly cannot read 
without interest the views he has presented 
upon the subject. 


.... The Secret of Success ; or, How to Get on in 
the World, by W. H. Davenport Adams (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is a very good book of en- 
couraging practical suggestion and inspiring 
anecdote, written with something of the easy 
style characteristic of Hamerton, who edits in 
some manner or other, not precisely ascertain- 
able, the American edition. Certain phases of 
the question, not hitherto extensively dis- 
cussed are here touched upon. The illustrations 
are largely drawn from the lives of recent 
celebrities in business and finance. The book is 
tastefully printed and bound. 


.... Ocean Wonders, by William E. Damon 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is issued as ‘‘a companion 
for the seaside.’ It is a really elegant and 
most attractive book. It tells of the little crea- 
tures that are found on the beach or near the 
shore and is replete with information. It is 
copiously illustrated and is written in a style 
to interest young or old. 
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the leadin man ie New York, and is worthy of the 
earnest attention of CARBON and professional 
man in the land. SON, General Agent, 
180 Broadway, } Nn. Ss Room 18 3e 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
tt lies Princi 


ernesses; a. 4S 

schools. ’ Fam! abroad or to the co 
—_~ | a fs Miss M. J. YOUNG, Amer- 
ican cad rs’ Agency, 23 Union Square 


(Broadway sid: tT gto 


“American Schoel Institute,’ Established 1865. 
“facies, se — Coileger . n tly — with 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8088, New Yorx. | 











a heir -~ ABS, reli 
able teachers represented for suitable positions. Cir- 
culars, with highest ay ‘or stamp. 


. SCHERME. M., Secre = 
80 East 14th Street (near University Place), New York. 


Hours Musical Instruction 
NkEwW ENGLAND CONSERV ATO! D 
"Music Hall, Boston. ETourjce, ‘Dir. -@ 


NEW Vv ENGLAND Furnishes: by aie situations. 


MUSICAL 
BUREA U oa Hall, Boston. 


The Cincinnati Wesle an Female College.— 
Best advantages for Literature, Languages, Science, 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 

Rev. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
GPANISHT LA NGUAGE and LITERATURE 
thoroughly taugh ANTONIO RAMOS, 
11th St., between Givenstty Place and Fifth fn oy 























PICTURES, STATION ERY, ETC. 





Now and Beautiful Reward 0 
R L spy Uf AND DAY SCHOOLS. 

Prices to suit the times—over $1,000 kinds and de- 4 
signs—com sting Mesto, Reward, Scripture Text, Sen- 
timent, Bible Verse, Good Device, and Hymnal (% ‘ards. 
Teachers’ Price-list EDUCATIONAL CARDS SENT 
FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Pub- 
ltshers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pg Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 501 Baoapway, 
N. nid ri) pposite ete neg 9 Sterec Views, 
Graphossope 2g, Chromos ibums, Photo- 
aphs of Welebrities, Photographic ‘Tra fain Awad 
‘onvex Glasses, Photographic arded 
first premium at Vienna an Philadelp! 


















CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
LANGUAGES 


Will begin at Chautauqua, Chan- 
tanqua Luke, N.Y., Thursday, Jaly 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whem are Prof. T. T. Timayvenis, formerly of the 

“Bauveur School,” in @reek, Prof. J. H. Wowsan, in 
German, Prof. A. Latanpr, in French, ete., etc., etc. 














For particulars concerning Twitton, Board, Teachers, 
Addxe3 Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 
A“ Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
July 17 to August 2, with Conversuzioni conducted by Prof. Puxps, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALDEN, of New York, Prof. Bearp, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Prof. J.W. Dickinson, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation, and other eminent educators, 
special programme.) 


(For particulars, see 


The Chautauqua Lectures. 

Aug. 2-21, 1879. During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on Philosophical, 
Philological, Historical, Scientific, and ‘Th 

Subjects, ty the Professors of the School, and also 

by eminent lecturers present at the annual 

“Chautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect- 


Siateaa of nS Sader We shall 
combine study with recreation. Our 
blace of meeting on Chautauqua 
Lake cannot be surpassed for 





healthfulness and for beauty of 
scenery. For Special Circulars, 

@ address Dr, Vincent, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
to sell the STAR_LETTER AND 
COPYING BOOK, Letter and copy 
written at the same time, without 
the use of ink or oe copyins | press. 
Sample Book $2.00. Add 
YOUNG, ELLIS & MACDONALD, 

50 Beekman St., _ New York. 


$7. A WEEK. 912 a day at home easily made. ¢ ‘ont- 
ly Outfit free. . Address Tavs Ld Co., Augusta, Me. 











pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
need or allow a large commission sell our new 
wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. Bun- 
:. free. Address SHERMAN & CO,, anennann “Mich, 


$777 A YEAR R and expenses to Agents. “Outht free. 
5 Address | _P.O. ». VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. — 


WANTED, QALESMEN Loca and Traveling—Pay liberal, 
Address with staunp Sinith & Son, 24 ‘Day’ St.N.Y, 
Mapulacturers' Sof Pateut Hort Collars, Cow Mi’ Novel: 


Lond a the Best and Fastest 
AGENTS, WANTE Dp d Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co.. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Jeet ond and expenses teed to Agents. 
7 7 Outfit free. SuHaw & 


, Avausta, Marne. 
MUSIC ——— oo 


§ lHOIR and 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


Hymas, Tunes, Anns, Cat and Services, 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 
practical trial of the New Idea in Church Music has 


practical! a its at to produce harmo- 
Bows and, ao +" TL yy jon between Choir and 





pre ar — an yee Ministers, Praised 
by the holy Singers and Prenounced 
e People, 
wherever it has been introduced 
The New Choir and Congregation 
contains nearly 700 sondord ba mg together with 
Servic: 8 
po one ede pe , the w: making the most 
clegans «i complete Hymn, Tune, and Church Music 


bli 
wow Elegantly bound in cloth. Sent by mail upon 


“eines pages, with plan and full particulars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; CINCINNATI, O. 








THE MACKINNON PEN. 








The Only Conical - Pointed, 
Diamond - Tipped 


PEN AWD FLUID INK PENCIL 


IN THE WORLD. 

Call or send for Price-list and Circulars, 
D. MACKINNON & CO., 

200 , N.Y, 








Should you want anew Music Book, 
select from the following list: 


UPERIOR 
UNDAY SCHOOL 
INGING BOOKS. 


Should want 9 now : Music Beok, select 
from the ol owing | ist 
PURE GO Board Ci 


per 100 pe ; 35 cents by mail, 
ROYAL ~~ (Board Covers) "2 
r100 = al cents by mail. 
BRIGHTEST AND B 
$30 per 
(Board Co 


WELCOME $30 por io 
et 33 ce i by mail. 


— wae per 100 co copie "Bi cents by mail. 


BOOK OF PEAISE (Board C 
$40 per 100 coptes 3 "So. cents by mail- 
HYMN OC (Pa) a Sn 
15 cents by mail 
one of the po gh eipt of th 
A me 11-h He '7 books sent on receipe $2.00. m 


~ Sold by Beokesllere and Music Dealers. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, |' 76 East Ninth Serect. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


JOHNSON’S 


New Method of Harmony, 


By A. N. JOHNSON. (§1.) JusT PUBLISHED. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its a 
tions that any music teacher or amateur can 
excellent idea of the science by simply reading “It 
through. At thesame time, ¢ a sant thorough course is 
marked out for those to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many mon month, without or, still hee. 
ter, with a teacher. now learn 
have not hitherto been able to do 


copies | 3a cane = Gan ly mail 

















THE, GOSPEL OF TF aces 
Sabbath school Gather! d for m end” Gongrensen entons 


Praise, and Prayer- mectings. 35 cts.) 


Rudiments of Music. (50 cts.) W. H. Cummnas. 
Piano-forte Primer. (80 cts.) ERNST PAUER. 
Orgun Primer. (80cts.) Dr. Stainer. 

These are called “ Primers," but are really handsome 
and valuable books, containing so much ~e 
so many illustrations, cuts, and exerc 
properly to deserve the name of “ Tnstruction Booka.” 





They are part of the magn iioens stock of NOVELLO, 
Ewan’ Co., London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American ents) and indicate the t 
value of the oa ntatas, Choruses (bound and 

), Glee etc., "ete. owhich are should 
on hand. Every Pam om teacher, C: organist should 
howe a catalegue, which will be sent free on applica- 





Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


THE LATEST 


JOY BELLS 


for the Sunday-school. 





New Hymns and Melodies, Contains 160 pages same 
size and style of “Crown of Life.” Firmly bound. 
Price $80 a hundred; $3.60 per doz. Single copica, 35c. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
Address W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 








“FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbéts—half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in latge gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 











packages in all forms of debility and nervous- 
ness, thus restoring vitality to the system by 
food, not by medicine. 

F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 
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Religions ¥ ’ ili the co-operation of all the Baptists of the | that never gave anything before. The Rev. | upon the altar were lighted. When the proces 
- ° 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION. 


Srnce the year 1844, when the last of the 
Baptist Triennial Conventions was held in 
Philadelphia, the Southern Baptists have 
met annually in conventions by themselves. 
The Philadelphia Convention was a mem- 
orable one. The subject of slavery had, as 
early as 1882, begun to produce division in 
the conventions in which were represented 
all the Regular Baptists of the country, and 
the differences increased as the anti-slavery 
sentiment in the North gained strength. 
Dr. Jeter, who was in the Convention of 
1844 and participated in the excited discus- 
sion that took place, gives some remin- 
iscences of it in his paper, the Richmond 
Religious Herald. In opinion the Northern 
delegates were divided. Some ‘“‘consid- 
ered slaveholders unfit for the King- 
dom of Heaven” and were opposed to 
receiving their contributions for missions. 
Others believed slavery to be a sin; but 
held that good slaveholders were en- 
titled to Christian fellowship. The dis- 
cussion took place at the meeting for 
home missions, and it was seen that the re- 
sult would be separation. Shortly after the 
convention the Alabama Baptists passed a 
series of resolutions demanding of the 
Foreign Mission Board at Boston whether 
slaveholders would be appointed as mis- 
sionaries. The answer was a decisive No. 
“This decision terminated,” says Dr. Jeter, 
‘‘ all hope of union between the Baptists of 
the two sections in missionary work. The 
Boston Board had been the most conserva- 
tive of all our boards, It had been the very 
anchor of the Convention. This decision 
filled the brethren of the South with amaze- 
ment and sorrow.” They felt that they 
were ‘‘reduced to the condition of burden- 
bearers.” The action of the Board was re- 
viewed ata meeting in Richmond, and it 
was decided to call a convention, to meet at 
Augusta, Ga., for further deliberation. A 
conference of Southern delegates with 
the general board of the Triennial Com- 
vention resulted in an agreement that sep- 
aration was the wisest course open. The 
Augusta Convention was held in May, 1845, 
and was well attended. Noone of all the 
delegates present was in favor for a moment 
of remaining in connection with the Trien- 
nial Convention, except on the recognition 
of the right of Southern Baptists to any 
appointment open to Northern Baptists, 
without regard to connection with slavery. 
A constitution was adopted and for 84 
years the Southern Baptists have managed 
their own general interests. 

In the thirteen or fourteen states repre- 
sented in the Southern Baptist Convention 
are the great majority of Baptists in the 
country. In fourteen states south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line there are nearly 1,500,000 
members. Of these upward of 600,000, 
perhaps, are colored persons, who have 
their own associations and state conventions 
and are not represented? we believe, in the 
general convention of the whites. They 
have their own missionary organizations, 
home and foreign, and have little connec- 
tion with their white brethren. 

The Convention at Atlanta met May 8th, 
and was well attended. The editor of the 
Richmond Herald says it was ‘‘a fine-look- 
ing body of men. The brethren are hand- 
somely dressed and have an air of cheer- 
fulness and elasticity that is manifest and 
irresistible. There is a brightness and 
humor in the faces of the preachers that 
looks like the sunshine of Heaven.” Pres- 
ident James P. Boyce, of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louisville, 
was re-elected president. The report on 
foreign missions we have made use of in 
our “Missions” column. The report on 
home missions explains its small receipts 
as due to the plague and business depres- 
sion. Satisfactory work was done, how- 
ever, and the missionaries received all their 
salaries. The system of co-operation with 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
for the holding of Ministers’ Institutes for 
colored preachers is working well. The 
receipts of the year were $16,200. 

The question of fraternal relations was 
taken up, on the motion of I. T. Tichenor, 
and a special committee appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the proposition that 


United States is desirable, The committee, 
Tichenor was chairman, re- 





approaching anniversaries, expressions of 
our fraternal regard, and assurances that, 
while still holding to the wisdom and policy 
of preserving our separate organizations, 
we are ready to co-operate wary A with 
them in promoting the cause of Christ in 
our own and foreign lands, 

"2. Resolved, That, in view of our more 
extended and more complicated relations, 
and of the increasing demand upon the 
Baptists of this country, we respectfully 
suggest the more | of holding, at some 
convenient time and place, a meeting of 
representative men from all sections of our 
common country to devise and propose such 
plans of co-operation between this Conven- 
tion and other Baptist bodies of the United 
States as may best contribute to the more 
efficient working of the Baptist brotherhood. 

“8. Resolved, That, in case our Northern 

brethren adopt this suggestion, the five 
brethren appointed by this Convention be 
empowered to act on our behalf in making 
all preliminary arrangements necessary to 
such a meeting, and that the presidents or 
executive boards of such state conventions 
and general associations as co-operate with 
this Convention be requested to appoint 
not exceeding ten brethren to represent each 
such bodies in that meeting.” 
Mr. Tichenor suported the resolutions. He 
asked: ‘‘Can there be anything wrong in 
the course proposed in this report? When 
our brethren have gone North to the Baptist 
anniversaries, have they not come back 
stronger and better than before? and have 
not our Northern brethren come to us, and 
returned home thanking God for what they 
saw and felt while with us? Let us have a 
conference of the Baptists of both sections, 
and consult together as to the best methods 
of work. Uponsuchaconvocation the smile 
of Heaven would richly rest, and from it 
would flow influences that would help to 
sweep away all discord and strife from the 
land.” Dr. John A. Broadus opposed the 
proposed conference. It meant a merging 
of the Southern Convention into that of the 
Northern societies, the result of which 
would be less good feeling and less giving 
by Southern Baptists. Dr. J. B. Jeter did 
not see how the Conference could do harm. 
There are fields in which Northern and 
Southern Baptists can co-operate without 
disturbing the Southern Convention. ‘The 
Northern Baptists have done grandly and 
are anxious to do far more for the colored 
people of the South. We at the South can 
do far more for the colored people than we 
are doing, and we should confer with our 
Northern brethren on this subject.” After 
considerable further discussion, on motion 
of Dr. John A. Broadus, the second and 
third resolutions were stricken out, the vote 
being 174 to 68. The first resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 





THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met at Saratoga Springs, Thursday, 
May 15th. The vote for moderator showed 
that 490 commissioners were present. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Patton, moderator of 
last year’s Assembly, on the text ‘And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.”’ 
For moderator four nominations were made. 
The vote was as follows: Henry Jessup, D.D., 
of Syria, 295; Henry Darling, D.D., of Albany, 
151; Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., of New York, 35; 
the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, 9. The 
election of Dr. Jessup was made unanimous. 
In assuming the office, Dr. Jessup remarked 
that he had never before presided in any of the 
judicatories of the Church. He received his 
election as a mark of the interest of the Church 
in foreign missions. If he succeeded in mas- 
tering the contents of the Form of Govern- 
ment, he should consider it an achievement 
second only to his translation of that Form 
into the Arabic. Dr. Jessup was born in 
Montrose, Pa., in 1832, and has been a mission- 
ary in Syria 23 years. He returns to Beirit in 
October. On Friday the committees were ap- 
pointed. The committee on revision of the 
Book of Discipline reported progress and was 
continued till next year; the agent of the Bible 
Society was heard; and the evening was de- 
voted to addresses on Sunday-school work. 
Judge Drake offered a resolution regarding 
the impropriety of churchmembers attending 
theaters, and it was referred to the committee 





on bills and overtures. On Saturday the report 
on Ministerial Relief was presented and con- 
sidered. Although the condition of the Fund 
has been improved, the contributions to it are 
not yet sufficient to meet all the demands upon 
it. In 24 yearsthe receipts haye amounted to 
$900,000. Last year 134 churches contributed 


Dr. Charles A. Dickey, the Rev. Dr. H. E. Niles, 
Elders George Junkin and Charles Barclay 
were elected members of the Permanent Board, 
to serve for three years. 


.... The Southern Presbyterian Assembly met 
at Louisville, May 15th. The Rev. Joseph R. 
Wilson, of Wilmington, N. C., the stated 
clerk, was chosen moderator, to succeed Dr. T. 
E. Peck. Two new presbyteries were an- 
nounced. On Friday reports on sustentation, 
foreign missions, education, and publication 
were presented. Inthe department of susten- 
tation $41,169 was expended during the year, 
of which $16,680 was for sustentation, and 
$234.35 for the Colored Evangelistic Fund, of 
which small amount only $24.35 was raised 
within the bounds of the Church. The rest of 
the $41,169 was divided between the Evan- 
gelistic, Invalid, and Relief Funds. The report 
stated thatthe smallness of the receipts very 
seriously embarrassed the work. It says: 

“80 serious bas the emergency become; so 
inadequate to the demands of the presbyteries 
are the funds furnished by the churches ; so im- 
portant are the opportunities for the upbuilding 
and extension of Zion, which are slipping by ; 
so utterly insufficient are the sustained efforts 
for the evangelization of the great field found 
within our borders; so depressing is the fact 
that multitudes of our churches and yet greater 
numbers of our isolated families are as sheep 
without a shepherd ; so great is the loss bein 
sustained year by year in the alienation o 
Christian households, because of their hopeless 
waiting for ministrations of their own Church, 
until in despair they seek refuge in others ; and 
so imminent is the danger that, in the weaker 
and newer portions of the Church, where the 
prospect of growth and enlargement is most 
cheering and where the spiritual needs of the 
ee are the greatest, the ee see will 
e unable to meet the wants of those dependent 
upon them, that it seems the duty of the com- 
mittee to bring this matter as forcibly as pos- 
sible before your venerable body, and ask your 
serious attention thereto.” 
The receipts for foreign missions were 
$46,234. The Board of Education assisted 88 
students, of whom 45 were in theological sem- 
inaries. The receipts were $11,456. The 
report of the Publication Committee stated 
that progress had been made toward a read- 
justment of the business, Charges of in- 
efficiency against the Committee of Publication 
were presented by the Presbytery of the 
Western District, Tenn. The Committee sub- 
mitted a reply, and both papers were referred 
to the standing committee. A short session 
was held on Saturday, to give the committees 
an opportunity to dispose of the business be- 
fore them. 


Tue Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland began its annual session in 
Edinburgh, May 5th. Dr. George Jefferey, of 
Glasgow, was chosen moderator by acclama- 
tion. The Rev. David Macrae gave notice of a 
motion that the Declaratory Statement be 
amended and adopted, and a committee be 
appointed to draft a shorter creed. Mr. Ward- 
rope also gave notice of a motion that the 
Declaratory Statement as revised be adopted ; 
but that it was the sense of the Synod that new 
Standards are necessary, and should be pre- 
pared by common action of the Calvinistic 
churches. On Tuesday, May 6th, a long statis- 
tical report was presented, showing that 10,809 
persons were baptized last year—a falling off 
from the two previous years; that there are 
175,066 members—an increase in two years of 
2,896 ; that there were 74 theological students 
—a decrease of 14; that the total income of the 
Church last year was $1,836,940. Dr. Cairns 
submitted the report of the Committee on the 
Subordinate Standards. The Committee, in the 
light of the changes suggested by the presby- 
teries, revised the Declaratory Statement; but 
the alterations made are chiefly verbal and do 
not affect the substance of the Statement. Dr. 
Cairns explained the report, and the Synod pro- 
ceeded to consider the Statement, adopting the 
paragraphs seriatim, Upon the seventh there 
was @ lively discussion begun by Mr. Macrae 
with reference to future punishment. He had 
a motion to offer in the shape of an additional 
article, pending which Article 7 was unani- 
mously adopted. The debate on Mr. Macrae’s 
motion was a warm one. In his speech Macrae 
characterized a part of the Statement as ‘‘Jesu- 
itical.”” This was offensive, and he was re- 
quested to withdraw it. On his refusal, he was 
cited to the bar and censured, by order of the 
Synod, by the moderator. The matter did not 
end here, however; for, on motion of Dr. Cal- 
derwood, a committee was appointed to confer 
with Mr. Macrae on the views given in his 
speech. 


....Close upon the adjournment of the Epis- 
copal Diocesan Convention of Pennsylvania, 
which had the case of St. Clement’s church 


quiem mass for the repose of the soul of Dr. 





altar was drapedin black and the thirty candles 


under consideration and condemned its ritual- 
istic practices, the priests of that church, who 
covet the title of “‘ Father,” announced a re- 


De Koven. Accordingly, on the morning of 
May 14th, ‘“‘ Fathers”? Maturin, Prescott, Con- 
verse, and Mortimer conducted the service, 
about 800 persons being present. The high 


sion, about forty in all, entered, with cross and 
taper and banner, the congregation rose and 
Cherubini’s Mass in D minor was begun. 
Father Mortimer wielded the batén, and the 
other three priests, with their backs to the 
people, proceeded with a service almost identi- 
cal with the Roman mass, except that there 
was no incense. Mr. Prescott wore an alb and 
a chasuble, Mr. Maturin an alb and a stole, and 
Mr. Converse an alb. In consecrating the 
elements, Father Prescott stood with his back 
to the people and elevated the bread and wine, 
In the service the Dies Ira was substituted for 
the credo and the Agnus Dei for the Gloria in 
Excelsis, Both priests and people frequently 
made the sign of the cross. 


....The Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Treland has held its annual session in London. 
The Rev. George Gould, of Norwich, was 
chosen president. The statistical report 
showed that there are 3,451 chapels, with 
1,028,000 sittings ; 276,348 churchmembers—an 
increase of 7,512; in Sunday-schools, 399,317 
scholars ; 1,879 pastors; and 2,652 evangelists. 
To the chapel accommodation 20,000 sittings 
were added during the year, at a cost, includ- 
ing some outlay on school-rooms, of $725,000. 
For evangelistic work $84,980 was raised. At 
the meeting of the Baptist Bible Translation 
Society it was stated that the receipts last year 
were $11,220. The Society is circulating its 
edition of the Bible in Africa, Ceylon, Japan, 
India, and Italy. Dr. Angus, the chairman, 
referred to the controversy with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; the action of the 
latter in refusing to circulate versions in which 
the word “baptize”? was translated “dip” 
being condemned as unwarranted by the inter- 
pretation given to the word by the entire Greek 
Church, by the Roman Catholic Church down 
to the thirteenth century, and by the Church 
of England until the reign of Elizabeth. 


....-At a recent meeting of the English 
Church Union, the case of the Rev. 8. F. Green, 
of Miles Platting, against whom suit has been 
brought for ritualistic practices, was referred to 
and sympathy for him expressed. Mr. Green 
said he should pay no attention to anything re- 
ceived from Lord Penzance’s court, and he also 
denounced his bishop, the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, as a persecutor, who in Queen Mary’s time 
would have consigned offenders to the stake. 
These sentiments were applauded. Another 
minister referred to the Public Worship Act as 
‘fan execrable statute.” It appears, from a 
published letter of the Bishop of Manchester, 
that he only permitted the suit to be begun 
after vain efforts to induce Mr. Green to cease 
the objectionable practices. 


....-Count Andrew de la Ville, of Rome, has 
withdrawn from the Church of Rome, and be- 
come a Methodist. So writes Théophile Gay to 
Journal du Protestantisme Frangaise, He gives 
the Count’s letter to the Cardinal Vicar, in 
which complaint is made of bad treatment 
from the Roman Curia, The Count also states 
that the errors and absurdities of Catholic dog- 
mas and morals had become offensive to his 
conscience. Bishop Bowman received him asa 
candidate for the ministry. 


.... At the Consistory in Rome, May 12th, the 
Pope created ten new-cardinals. Nine of them 
were previously announced. The tenth one 
was the bishop of Porto, Portugal. Dr. New- 
man, one of the ten, has visited Rome and re- 
ceived the insignia of his high office. Vicar- 
General MacMahon, of Providence, R. I., be- 
comes Bishop of Hartford, and John Vertin, of 
Negaunee, Mich., becomes Bishop of Mar- 
quette. ' 


....The Presbytery of Cork overtures the’ 
Irish Presbyterian Assembly to the effect that, 
as “‘ the use of instrumental music is warranted: 
by the Scriptures,” the Assembly shall so deal! 
with the question as to “ prevent continued! 
interference with the scriptural liberty of 
congregations in the service of praise.” 


....The bill designed to relieve the Seventh 
Day Baptists from the operation of Sundey 
laws, which has been pending in the Pennsylvse 
nia Legislature, has failed in the senate. A 
majority voted for it; but it did not receive 
a two-thirds vote. 


....The small body of Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans are the only Presbyterians in Scotland who 
have received very cordially the proposal of 
the Established Church for union. They have 
declared themselves in favor of the project. 


....James Eells, D. D., of California, has 
been chosen professor of sacred rhetoric and 
pastoral theology in Lane Theological Semina- 
ry, at Cincinnati. Dr. Eells was ‘moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in 1877. 


.... The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, 
Va., passes out of the hands of Dr. Wm. Brown, 
next month, into those of Wm. T. Richardson, 
D.D., and J. C. Southall, LL.D., who become 
proprietors and editors, 


....A dill to prevent the erection in future 





of screens in churches has been defeated in the 
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Irish Episcopal Synod. 78 clergymen and 130 
laymen voted aye, and 78 clergymen and 29 
laymen no. 


...-There were 33 deaths among the ministry 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church last year. 
It is stated that those received into the minis- 
try numbered less than half as many. 


..-eThe Catholic papers generally speak of 
Dr. Déllinger’s submission to the Vatican as an 
accomplished fact. Their authority appears to 
be the Unita Cattolica of Rome, 


...-The Methodist Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety collected last year upward of $80,000 for 
foreign missions. It enters upon its eleventh 
year of usefulness. 


....The five Congregational churches of 

North Carolina have organized a conference. 
News of the Week. 

SincE the President’s veto of the second 
Army Bill, the discussion and action about the 
question of troops at the polls have excited 
little attention in Washington. It is supposed 
that the ruling body of Democrats are waiting 
for the Legislative Appropriation Bill, with its 
several ‘‘riders,”’ to be passed by the Senate 
and sent to the President, before anything fur- 
ther is undertaken respecting the second veto. 
Then arecess of ten days will be asked. In 
the meanwhile, the House is agitated over Mr. 
Warner’s bill for the free coinage of a silver 
dollar containing only eighty-four cents’ worth 
of the precious metal. The speeches in opposi- 
tion to its passage which have attracted atten- 
tion have been made by Mr. Chittenden 
and Mr. Levi P. Morton, both of New 
York. It is said that the majority of Demo- 
crats favor the bill, and that many Republicans 
do not object to the free coinage of silver, but 
to the number of grains that it is proposed to 
put into this particular issue. Mr. Warner’s 
interest in its passage is alleged to grow out of 
his partnership in several silver mines. Among 
other measures which have come up for dis- 
cussion or disposal in the House has been the 
rejection of Mr. Garficld’s resolution author- 
izing the Secretary of War to issue rations to 
the colored emigrants in Kansas. In the Sen- 
ate the clause of the Legislative Appropriation 
Bill which provides for using the $10,000,000 
fund, reserved for the redemption of the frac- 
tional currency to pay the pension arrears, has 
been discussed, but allowed to remain; and a 
bill has been introduced proposing to make the 
Indian Territory a state. 








...-The Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., died Saturday, in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Packer has been widely known throughout the 
country for many years, not only as a man 
controlling large wealth, but as one who de- 
voted much of his property to philanthropic 
and educational purposes. He was president 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, had been a 
member of Congress two terms, and was the 
founder of Lehigh University, at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to which he gave $500,000. He was 
seventy-three years of age. 


-...-The International Congress called to- 
gether by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps to discuss 
projects for an interoceanic canal across the 
American Isthmus, to join the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, held its inaugural sitting in Paris, Thure- 
day. Delegates were present from all the great 
Powers. The United States was represented by 
nine delegates, including Rear-Admiral Daniel 
Ammen, of the navy; Mr. Nathan Appleton, of 
Boston; and Messrs. Christiansen, Evans, Kelly, 
Lawrence, Smith, Menocal, and Selfridge. 


----Professor Peters, of Hamilton College, 
announces the discovery by himself of a planet 
of the tenth magnitude in twelve hours sixteen 
minutes right ascension, 6° 46’ north declina- 
tion, with slow motion south. 


-...The President has approved the bill to 
amend the section of the Revised Statutes re- 
lating to conspiracies for the commission of 
Offenses against the United States. 


--..Mt. Vesuvius is again in a state of agi- 
tation. 
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DR, CRAIG’S KIDNEY CURE. 

For all Kidney Diseases. Failures unknown. Send 
for pamphlet. G. Smith, 105 Summer St., Boston. 
Smith, Kline & Co., Phila. Thomsen & Muth, Baltimore. 
Lord, Stoutenburg & Co., Chicago. A, Smith, London, 
Ohio. Noyes Bros. & Cutter, St. Paul. Crane & Brigham, 

A 


Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh. E. Cary, Des Moines. J. K. 


F. St 5 (2 Uni- 
versity Place, 4 Shearns Detroit. Dr. Craig, 42 Uni. 


FOR THE LADIES. 
CELLULOID INSOLE, for spring and summer 
‘use, 30 oe p 7, 1-32 inch thi pervious to 


ick. 
Wet and by mail. CELL'TLOID SH 
PROTECTOR CO., 47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. os 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


an Produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt in 
nm 














gi a! This solutio all the health- 

ving qualities and tonic es natural sea- 

thee » while itis free from the organic imparities of 
t) For sale by druggists generally. 


Breadwat AN coi; N.w 








SALT RHEUM. 


(iticura 


REMEDIES 


Infallibly Cure 





Humors of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, 
Salt Rheum or Eczema, Ring Worm, Tetter, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Prurigo, Milk Crust, Barber's Itch, Jackson’s Itch, 

Scald Head, Dandruff, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 


The CutTiogra System of puwfying the blood and circulating fluids of Scrofulous, Cancer- 
ous, and Canker Humors, and of treating all diseases of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 
consists in the internal use of the CuTICURA RESOLVENT and the ezternal application, where the 
disease has reached the surface, of Curicura, assisted by the CuTicura Soap. 

These three great remedies are the result of eight years of patient study and experiment with 
new and original medicinal agents by Messrs Wecks & Potter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, 
Mass., and are confidently believed to possess greater healing and restorative properties than ever 
before combined in medicine. They have created a profound sensation. Nothing like them has 
ever before been offered the afflicted, either through physicians or in hospital practice. They are, 
ip truth, well nigh infallible, and have succeeded where the highest medical talent has utterly 


failed. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., Mnnufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphosphate. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—I think I 
have paid for medicines and medical treatment during 
the last twenty ycars all of three thousand dollars, 
without receiving any permanent relief. 

Last May, while taking a Turkish bath at 17 Beacon 
Street, ayoung man employed there by the name of 
Wm. Corbett induced me to allow him to apply a 
preparation that he had upon me, assuring me that it 
was perfectly harmless, and fora certain considera 
tion he would cure me within thirty days from the 
time he commenced, In case he failed to do so, I was 
to pay him nothing. I consented, and he applied it 
nearly every day for five weeks, when the disease en 
tirely disappeared. I ver oheortnily aid him the 
amount agreed upon, and then asked him what this 
remedy was, and he replied that it was no other than 
CUTICURA. 

Since that time I have had no trouble from this dis- 
ease, and have not had such health in twenty 
years as I have had during the last six months. 

IT have sin ecovery bought Cuticura, and 
given it to friends suffering with sin diseases ; and in 
every instance it has c m. I believe it to be 
the greatest discovery of the present century. 

J. A. TUCKER. 

18 Doane 8t., Boston, Dec. 20th, 1878. 


LEPROSY. 


A Modern Miracle. Astonishing Results 
from the Use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen;: We have & 
case of et | in our poorhouse, which is being cured 
by your CUTICURA remedies. The county had em- 

oyed all of our doctors and had sent to New York 
‘or advice ; but to no av: 


immediately began getting better. 
fis bed for two and one-half 
ears. Had not is clothes on during this time. 
ast week he dressed for the first time. 

When he walked, there would at least one quart of 
scales come off of him. 

This happened every day. 

We think it is a wonderful cure. 

We do not say he is cured ; but he fs in a fair way to 
be cured, to say the least. Yours truly 
DUNNING BROTHERS, 

Dr uputsts and Booksellers. 
ALLEGAN, Micu., Feb. 11th, 1879. 


Note.—Messrs. Dunning Brothers are thoroughly 
reliable gentlemen and were unknown to us prior to 
the receipt of this letter. We firmly believe the 
Cuticura will rmanently cure this very severe case 
of Leprosy, as it has done many others. 


CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


More Cures of Skin and Scalp Affections by 
the Cuticura Remedies. 





Fred. R 
Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes: ‘‘I am so well pleased 
with its effects on my baby that I cannot afford to be 
without it in my house. t 1s a wonderful cure and is 
bound to become very popular as soon as its virtues 
are known to the masses.” 


J. 8. Weeks, Esq., Town Treasurer, St. Albans, Vt., 
says, in a letter dated May 28th : “It works to a charm 
on my baby’s face and head. Cured the head entirely 
and has nearly cleaned _ the face of sores. I have rec- 
7 it to several, and Dr. Plant has ordered it 

‘or them.” 


M. M. Chick, Esq., 41 Franklin 8t., Boston, anges 
“ My little Gangbict, eighteen months old, has what 
the doctors callEczema. We have tried most every- 
thing, and at last have used CuTicura, and she is al- 
most a new child, and we feel very happy.” 


A RUNNING SORE 


Cured in One Week. 


Messrs. Werks & PoTTER:—Some three or four weeks 
I ordered a box of CuTicura for a bad case of Salt 
Rheum. The back of one of my wife's hands was a 





MiLForD, ME., June 10th, 1878. 


Jp Sees, don’t you think these cures remark- 
able 





ECZEMA RODENT. 


The Cuticura Remedies Succeed where a 
Consultation of Physicians Fails, 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have suf- 
fered over thirteen years with skin disease in my 
hands and limbs, causing constant irritation, depriv- 
ing me of rest and attention to business. 

I sought many remedies here and elsewhere, also use 
of sulphur baths, without permanent cure. 

Last May a physician called my disease Eczema 
Rodent. Spots appeared on my hands, head, and face; 
eyes became much inflamed and granulated, causing, 
at length, impaired sight. 


Internal and external remedies were prescribed by 
a leading physician for six months; was then intro- 
duced to another, and a consultation of several lead- 
ing physicians was had, when a definite plan was de- 
cided upon, but all to no purpose. 

After following advice for four months, without any 

rmanent cure, I bought two bottles of CuTicura 

PSOLVENT, two boxes of CuTicuRA, and some Soar, 
and can testify with great pleasure to the effect the 
have had in my case—in eight days being nearly cured. 

The physicians pronounced my case the most 
gravated one that has ever come under their experi- 
ence and practice. 

I recommend and highly endorse the Curicura 
REMEDIES, Yours truly 
F. H. DRAKE. 


CLIFFORD ST. AND WOODWARD AVE., 
Derroit, Micu., Jan. 24th, 13D. 


SALT RHEUM. 


Helpless for eight years.—Unable to walk, 
got about on hands and knees. 
A Wonderful Cure. 


Messrs. Weeks & PottER—Gentlemen :—I have had 
& most wonderful cure of Salt Rheum. For seventeen 
ears I suffered with Salt Rheum. 
neck, arms, and legs. I was not able to 

walk, only on A hands and ees, for on ys 
m able to help myself for eight years. I 
tried hundreds of remedies. Not one had the least ef 
fect. The doctors said a ease was incurable. So my 

a! 
lu 





tcame out, until nowl am 7 well. All I can 

say is: Ithank you most heartily for my cure. Any 

persons who think this letter a fraud, let them write 

or come and see me, and find out for themselves. 
Yours truly, WILL McDONALD. 
1315 BUTTERFIELD ST., 

Cuicago, ILL., March 4th, 1879. 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 
box of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. Weexs & Potrer—Gentlemen:—I want to 
tell you what CuTicura has done forme. About ten 
years - my hair began falling out, caused by Hum r 
of the Scalp. I tried various remedies, too numer us 
to mention, without relief, until I hegan using Cutt 

ne box of which has entirely cured me and new 
Ww. 


hair i peg! ing to 
ris nnin 
. Res = 


fully, Mrs. O. J. ROOT. 
W. LAKE 8r., 
Cnicaao, ILL., Nov. 18th, 1878. 


We know the above to be true. 


MARY E. TOWNSEND, 412 W. Jackson St. 
Mrs. C. A. GRAY, 341 FULTON St. a 


SCALD HEAD 


for Nine Years cured, when all other 
Remedies failed. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—Since July 
last I have been using your Cuticura for Scald Head ; 
and it has cured me, when all medicines that I have 
taken for nine years did me no good. I am now using 
it as a hair dressing ; but my head Is well. It keeps the 
hair in very nice condition. 

ane a Jack H. Sn. 
‘or ayne, Jackson, and Saginaw R.R. 
JACKSON, MicH., Dec, 20th, 1878." 





Nore.—There is no end to the testimonials that might 
be given in favor of these great remedies. 





Method of Using the Cuticura Remedies. 


Skin and Scalp Diseases and Ulcers and Sores should be treated externally with Curicura, 
assisted by the Cuticura Soap, and RESOLVENT taken internally, until cured and for some time 
afterward. Where the Humors are confined to the Blood and do not show themselves on the 
surface, the RESOLVENT alone will speedily drive them from the system. The Cuticura Rem- 
EDIES infallibly cure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous and Skin and Scalp Humors, as is 
attested by’hundreds of unsolicited testimonials in our possession. 

Certificates from Dr. Hayes and Prof. Merrick, attesting the purity of these remedies, ac”~ 


pany every package sold. 


CuTicura, CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, and Curticura Soap are for sale by all druggists aad 
dealers. Price of CuTicurA, 50 cents per box; large box, containing two and one-half t.ucs 
the quantity of small box, $1; six boxes for $5. Price of RESOLVENT, $1 per bottle; six bottles 


for $. (Cannot he sent by mail.) Three $1 A cama. egghnm — hat a sa” for 
30 cents ; three cakes, nts. 


Soap, 25 cents ; six cakes, $1.25. (By mail, 


. Price of 


Prepared by WEEKS & POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


21 Front Street, Toronto; Canada. 


8 Show Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London. 








PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S 
CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 
JEFFERIE’S 


POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 


) 








COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 


5 5 5 . $40, an 4 
The “ Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis, cloth, 25c. 
The “ Modern Archery,” cloth and gold, 25c. 

In concluding an article on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow ki Sep ber Seribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsvilic, Ind., the - 
tlemanly and enthustastic archer, who by his writings 
has placed archery foremost among the popular pas- 
times of America, says: “No home-made bows or 
target arrows can half hn ual those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.” 

Wasninarton, D. C., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
No. 2142 Pennsylvania Av. 

GENTLEMEN :—I haye bought, since taking to arch- 
ery, some 50 bows, at a cost.of from $2.50 to $20 each 
and I have no hesitation in saying that I have had 
more satisfaction out of a 6-ft. 65-%. Highfield lemon- 
wood, obtained from yourselves near a year ago, than 
from any bow I have ever pulled. xy son (an athletic 
youth) has shot with it ten thousand times (at a mod- 
erate estimate), and the long yellow stick seems to 
grow the tougher the more It is used. 

Very respectfully, JOHN T. PICKETT. 

“The Highfield Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 

neral use."—See article on “Archery,” New York 

ferald, May 12th, 1879. We have just published a 106- 

e catalogue, containing 700 illustrations of sport- 
epee etc., etc. Price, by mail, 10c. 


P 
PECK & SNYDER, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


No. 124 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Post-office Box No. 2751. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 


WF’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Above 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 











e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 
Sold by Druggists, 
60 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


sNYDERSS|i 


CURATIVE! 






The Most Wonderful Health Restorers 
Known to Medical Science. 


CURE by ABSORPTION. 


Are worn externally. The medicines are taken up 
by the pores of the skin, thereby reaching the seat 
of the disease at once, arresting its progress more 
effectually than any medicines taken internal) 
ever did orcan do, We ae three different kinds 
of Pads--Nons, 1, 2, and 

No, 1—For Chills & Fever, Dys fin, Indi- 

cation, Billousness, Sick and Nervous 

e ihe, and all other diseases arising from a 
Terpid Liver. The most effectual Blood Purt- 
fler extant; gives strength to the weak and debill- 
tated. Pri 


ce $2.00, 

No. 2—For Female Wenkness and Irregu- 
larities, Falling Womb, Leucorrhwa (Whites), 
and the many other {lls to which females are sub- 
~~ t enriches the bi , purifies the secretions, 
ea stren — weakly and delicate Females. 

rice le 

No. 3-For Kidney, Spine, and Bladder 

Bright’s Discase, Diabeten; 
Lame.or Weak Back. Toves up Vitality an 
restores lost energy. Price $3.00. i 

If your druggist does not keep “SN Y DEES 
CURATIVE Pa * and will not get one for 

‘ou, do not let him palm off other wort less imita- 

ons, but send the price to us ina letter, and we 
will mail them to you. Address, 


E.F. SNYDER & CO., 
143 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Os 


seld by live Druggists everywhere. 
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NOTICES. 


{7 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miseellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢@ All communications for the Commercia! De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily fur publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

£2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless panied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 
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ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND POCASSET. 


THERE is just one question of import- 
ance presented by the terrible tragedy at 
Pocasset, and that isa theological one. It 
is this, and it has been asked much more in 
private than in public: If it was a horrible 
offense for Freeman to offer his child as a 
sacrifice, at what be believed fully to be 
God’s command, why was it not just as 
horrible an offense for Abraham to try to 
do the same? In other words, if the nature 
of the act supposed to be commanded 
proves that it could not have come from 
God in the case of Freeman, can the same 
command have come from God in the case 
of Abraham? 

This is not at all an easy question to an- 
swer off-hand. And to many it will be a 
fresh one, because in the story which we 
have heard from our childhood the element 
of horror is absent, since the sacrifice was 
not completed, and attention is always 
directed from the command to the faith and 
the obedience of the Patriarch. We should 
hardly think of raising the question whether 
its ethical character, in the point of the 
nature of the command, does not discredit 
the story, were it not for a case right before 
us in which the same faith and obedience to 
the same command were exercised, but with 
a result so tragical. What was faith in 
Abraham we call fanaticism now. 

Among the answers that can be made 
from the standpoint of Christianity perhaps 
the easiest, and that which will least dis- 
turb ordinary believers is this: that, Abra- 
ham’s notion of God being imperfect and 
crude, having been brought up, as he was, 
among idol-worshipers and being familiar 
with human sacrifices, and not morally 

shocked, in his undeveloped ethical con- 
dition, at the thought of sacrificing children, 
one’s most precious treasure, to propitiate a 
god, the Lord accommodated his com- 
mand to Abraham’s condition of darkness; 
as it would not degrade any further his 
moral state, but might become the means of 
elevating it by his obedience to a command 
which, though in itself wrong, might be 
obeyed in a right spirit, and the accomplish- 








would interfere to prevent. If not fully 
tenable, this explanation is very plausible. 
It is the same explanation in substance as is 
made for the commands or permissions 
given in the books of Moses fer acts to be 
done in war, in the extermination of 
enemies, in divorce, polygamy, etc., where 
the ‘‘hardness of heart” of the people 
allows ordinances believed to be from God, 
but which we know God could not now 
approve. This is, perhaps, the only ex- 
planation which will save the actual his- 
torical truth of the story as given. 

Another explanation might save a portion 
of the story. The Orientals are very free in 
their attributing everything to God. Any- 
thing that is done, in their inexact, graphic 
way of talking, God is the doer of it. It is 
a conceivable explanation that Abraham 
might have imagined that God gave him the 
command, and that he proceeded to do 
what he supposed to be his duty, and that 
God interfered to prevent the consumma- 
tion. We presume that few, however, will 
think this probable. 

We suppose that those who reject the 
first explanation, and who hold it incred- 
ible that God could have commanded Abra- 
ham to be guilty of an act so charactcristic 
of acruel paganism, will generally believe 
the whole story to be unhistorical, though 
they may call it by different names—such 
as poetical, parabolic, or legendary. They 
will say that the same moral instruction 
may be drawn from a fictitious story as 
from an actual occurrence, that the parable 
of the Prodigal Son is as true morally as 
the account of the sacrifice of Isaac; and 
they will argue that, as God cannot lie, so 
he cannot command murder, and that there 
are other indications that there is an unhis- 
torical element in the story of Abraham, as 
well as in those of the Creation, the long- 
lived antediluvian patriarchs, the Deluge, 
and the Tower of Babel. Such a_ belief 
may be held, and by very many is held, in 
perfect harmony with a full faith in the 
supernaturalism of the Christian religion. 
One or the other of these answers, or 
something like them, must be made to the 
question raised by the Pocasset murder. 
The first is the easier, because it less contra- 
dicts the common belief of American Evan- 
gelical Christians. But those that prefer 
the latter should be allowed their own ex- 
planation. We are fully aware of the ob- 
jection made to their theory, that it opens 
the way to deny other and perhaps all 
other cases of supernaturalism in the Bible. 
It is said that, if one admits that a superna- 
tural occurrence in Genesis is unhistorical, he 
has no defense against those who assert that 
the resurrection of Christ is unhistorical. For 
our part, we hold that the credibility of the 
New Testament does not rest upon that of 
the Old; but that it is quite independent of 
it, and that, indeed, the credibility of the 
Old rests upon that of the New. It no 
more follows, because a man gives up the 
historical character of the story of the crea- 
tion of the world and of man, that he must 
also give up the truth of the Gospels than 
it does that, because a man pares his nails, 
he must therefore cut his arm off. The 
foundation of God nevertheless standeth 
sure. 





RITUALISM DEFIANT. 


Tere is war in the Episcopal ranks of 
Pennsylvania. The Diocesan Convention 
appointed last year a committee to examine 
whether unusual and irregular services were 
held in St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia. 
As we have already stated, they reported 
that very great divergences existed in that 
church from the common order. There 
were high ‘‘celebrations,” at which nobody 
was invited to communicate; there were 
processions, with cross held aloft; there 
were boys carrying decorated candles and 
banners with strange devices; candles were 
burned on the altar and super-altar; the 
elements were lifted up and _ prostrations 
made before them; and the practices of 
confession and of prayers for the dead, with 
what approach to invocations of the Blessed 
Virgin, were frequent. The Convention 


this year, the lay members of which were 
elected on this very issue, condemned these 
innovations severely, and passed a special 
canon inhibiting them on the admonition of 
the bishop. The vote, however, was carried 
by less than atwo-thirds majority, and, as 
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majority to enforce it, it is not likely to be 
operative, At any rate, the officers of St. 
Clement’s Church are determined not to 
abate one jot of their ritualism; but have 
been even more pronounced in it than ever, 
holding peculiar services for the repose of 
the soul of Dr. DeKoven. In this refusal 
to submit they are counting on the sympathy 
of the Church at large and a majority of 
the House of Bishops. 

No Episcopalian could have more con- 
tempt than we for the silliness of ritual- 
ism. It is utterly marvelous that grown 
men can find spiritual satisfaction in 
the babyish marchings and bowings and 
burnings and bedizenings of such a pucrile 
worship as that of Saint Clement’s. It 
reaches about the mental grade of the four- 
year-old girls who play ‘‘ Ring around a 
rosey, Pocket-full o’ posey,” or of the 
Grand Commanderies of the Knights of 
something—we forget what—that parade in 
their spangled aprons. But, should its 
silliness be a reason for forbidding it, and 
expelling the infants who enjoy it? 

Very likely the promoters of the new 
canon will answer that it is not the silly 
forms, but the untrue doctrines, which they 
would expel from the Church, Let us see 
if this position is tenable. 

On this question we are in no position to 
carry on a successful discussion with these 
and other defenders of the whole faith in 
the Churches because, while they hold that 
those who are sound enough to be recog- 
nized as good Christians if out of their 
Church, are not sound enough to be toler- 
ated within it, we hold that no man and 
no assembly of men, and no teacher whom 
they may choose, can properly be excluded 
from any denomination which claims to be 
a Church of Christ, unless they have given 
up the Christian faith in its essential portion. 
We can only decide a case like this of St. 
Clement’s on this basis. 

The doctrines discovered in the irregular 
practices at St. Clement’s are rather addi- 
tions to than subtractions from the spiritual 
faith of Christianity. So far as we see, they 
do not deny the guilt of sin, the need of a 
Saviour, the salvation through Christ only, 
the duty of a holy life, and the hope of 
immortality. This being the case, we can- 
not see that any convention has a right to 
exclude those who have added no matter 
how silly or false practices or doctrines 
which they believe to be scriptural. 


Now, what are these doctrines? They 
are not one of them essential to Christianity, 
but only to Protestantism—a much less im- 
portant matter. Take the adoration of the 
elements. That is based on the doctrine 
that Christ is literally present in the bread 
and wine. Well, suppose that it is so be- 
lieved. It is not a horrible or profane doc- 
trine; only a foolish one, It merely indicates 
a lack of clear vision of the axiom that one 
thing cannot at the same time be two con- 
tradictory things. But the facts of God, 
sin, atonement, and salvation are not 
affected by it. Let them imagine that the 
Christ whom they worship is again incar- 
nate in a loaf of bread and a flagon of wine. 
That is no reason for expelling them from 
the Church. So with the doctrine of prayers 
for the dead. Who that has ever been in 
the habit of daily prayer for a dear one has 
found it easy to stop praying for him or her 
when the soul has left the body? God can 
bless the spirits in Heaven, as well as the 
spirits on earth, and what is the fundament- 
al heresy of asking him to do it? So with 
the practice of confession to a priest. It may 
be unnecessary, and God is directly acces- 
sible. But those that confess to a priest at St. 
Clement’s also confessto God, and the dis- 
tinction is very clear to them between God’s 
forgiveness and the priest’s declaration that 
God forgives. Besides, there is much to be 
said as to the deterring influence from sin 
of the practice of confession, where the 
priesthood is not corrupt. A man or a wo- 
man is less likely to commit some secret 
sins if he expects to have to tell all about it 
to a confessor. So with the practice of 

prayer to the Virgin and the saints. This 
is far the most dangerous of all the errors 
of St. Clement’s, because it tends toward 
idolatry. But it may be kept and, we pre- 
sume, is kept free from idolatry not only in 
St. Clement’s, but in the better class of 
Catholic worshipers. In itself it is no worse 
to ask Mary Deipara, or any other of ten 
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for us than it is to rise and ask the prayers 
of the brothers and sisters in the revival 
meeting. It is sillier, because it forgets 
that it assumes that Mary must either be 
incredibly multipresent, or that she keeps 
an army of lackeys busy in fetching her 
the tidings of the requests made to 
her that she re-enforce their supplica- 
tions. But in its less corrupt form this is 
not a substantial heresy. It does not deny 
God or Christ’s cross, nor is it inconsistent 
with the tenderest Christian character. 
Now, we do not claim that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—with its Protestant con- 
stitution, built on its negations; with its 
Articles, not distinctively Christian, but 
anti-Arian, anti-Pelagian, and anti-Popish— 
ought, with such a constitution, to endure 
any but Calvinistic Protestants. But that 
is the fault of the constitution of the 
Church. No church has a right to have a 
constitution which forbids Christians as 
pious, if not as wise, as those whom it se- 
lects to be its members. There is neither 
Scripture nor reason in it. 





THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


WHEN the Democrats in the two houses of 
Congress placed a political rider in the 
Army Appropriation Bill, they acted upon 
the theory of coercing the President to accept 
this special measure, as the only condition 
upon which any appropriation would be 
made for the support of the army. This 
doctrine was boldly avowed in the debate 
on the subject. The President, however, 
nobly took his stand upon his constitutional 
rights and duties and vetoed the bill, and in 
temperate but decisive language gave his 
reasons therefor. The veto made it neces- 
sary for the Democrats to change their pro- 
gramme; and, after having considered the 
question in a caucus of the two houses, 
they agreed to pass and subsequently did 
pass the following bill as an independent 
measure: 

** Be tt enacted, etc., That it shall not be 
lawful to bring to or employ at any place 
where a general or special election is being 
held in a state any part of the army or 
navy of the United States, unless such force 
is necessary to repel the armed enemics of 
the United States orto enforce section 4, 
article 4 of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, on application of the legislature or 
executive of the state where such force is 
to be used; and so much of all laws as is in- 
consistent herewith is hereby repealed.” 

This bill, though proposed as an inde- 
pendent measure, has brought out another 
veto from the President; and, since the 
Democrats cannot pass it over his veto, their 
game is blocked again. The question for 
them now to settle is whether they will pass 
the appropriation bills without any political 
legislation, and go before the country on the 
issues thus involved, or refuse to pass these 
bills, and then take the consequences as a 
party. There is no way out of the dilemma, 
which they themselves have made, but to back 
down, unless they propose to achieve their 
own political destruction. The President 
has shown them that he cannot be coerced, 
and that he will not sign a bill which he 
does not approve. Their majority in Con- 
gress is so small that they cannot overcome 
a veto which the Republicans are unani 
mous in sustaining. This makes rather 4 
tight place for the Democrats; and there is 
but one road out of it, and this consists in 
passing the appropriation bills and adjourn- 
ing as soon as possible. Whether they will 
have the sense to make this discovery re- 
mains yet to be seen. 

The bill which the President has just 
vetoed would, if it should become a law, in 
its final or repealing clause sweep away the 
entire power of the General Government to 
use the army or navy of the United States 
to execute any Federal law ‘‘at any place 
where a general or special election is being 
held in astate,” with the two exceptions 
named. One of these exceptions is when 
such use is “necessary to repel the armed 
enemies of the United States,” and the 
other is when it is required ‘‘to enforce sec- 

tion 4, aiticle 4 of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, on application of the 
legislature or executive of the state where 
such force is to be used.” This, as the 
President shows in his veto, would make it 
impossible for him to ‘‘ take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed” on election 
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force, however necessary or urgent such use 
might be. The laws of the United States 
relating to extradition, to crimes against the 
election laws, to quarantine regulations, to 
neutrality, to Indian reservations, to the 
civil rights of citizens, and to various other 
subjects would on certain days in each year 
and at certain places be incapable of any 
enforcement by the military arm of the 
Government, if this bill were to become a 
law. The bill strikes at the supremacy of 
the National Government and at its author- 
ity to enforce its own laws by its own agen- 
cies and at all times and in all places. It is 
contrary to all the precedents of legislation 
from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment. Nothing so monstrous in the princi- 
ple involved has ever before been attempted 
by either house of Congress. 

We had supposed that the question 
whether the Government of the United 
States could execute its own laws at all 
times and in all places was settled by the 
war for the conquest of the Rebellion. But 
it seems that the Democrats in Congress do 
not so understand that conquest. The 
President, vhile disclaiming all purpose to 
interfere with elections by the military 
power, has reminded these Democrats that 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States are simply a sham if they cannot be 
enforced when resisted. He does not pro- 
pose to sign any bill which turns them into 
such a sham. His veto is an admirable state 
paper on this subject. 





INTERMARRIAGE OF BLACKS AND 
WHITES. 


THe penal code of Virginia provides that 
“any white person who shall intermarry 
with a Negro, or any Negro who shall 
intermarry with a white person, shall be 
confined in the penitentiary not less than 
two nor more than five years.” In the 
same code it is further provided that, if 
‘any white person and Negro shall go out 
of the state, for the purpose of being mar- 
ried and with the intention of returning, 
and be married out of it, and afterward 
return to and reside in it, cohabiting as man 
and wife, they shall be as guilty and be 
punished as if the marriage had been in this 
state.” Mr. Edmund Kinney, a colored 
man, and Miss Mary Hull, a white woman, 
both residents in Virginia, went into the 
District of Columbia and were there mar- 
ried, such marriages there not being forbid- 
den by law, and then returned to Virginia, 
and there lived together as husband and 
wife. For this offense they were indicted, 
and, on conviction, sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary for five years. 

Mr. Kinney recently applied to Judge 
Hughes, of the United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia, fora writ 
of habeas corpus to discharge him from pris- 
on, on the ground that these provisions of 
the penal code of Virginia are violative of 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The Judge granted the writ, and, 
on hearing the case, dismissed it, and re- 
manded the relator to imprisonment, giving 
a carefully-prepared opinion on the ques- 
tions of law involved in the case. The sub- 
stance of this opinion is that laws in respect 
to marriage in the several states of the Union 
belong exclusively to state authority, and, 
consequently, that the provisions of law in 
Virginia on this subject are not in conflict 
with the Constitution or any law of the 
United States. The result is that the courts 
of the United States have no jurisdiction 
over the question of marriage as regulated 
by state authority, and can furnish no reme- 
dial relief, whether by writ of habeas corpus 
or otherwise, against such regulation. The 
matter belongs to the “‘ reserved” powers of 
the states as fully as it would belong to 
them if they were not united under a com- 
mon Constitution for certain specified pur- 
poses. Such is the opinion of Judge 
Hughes. ; 

The argument in support of this opinion 
scems to us conclusive; and yet we by no 
means assent to the expediency or justice of 
state legislation making intermarriage be- 
tween white people and Negroes a penal 
offense. There is no evil growing out of 
the frequency or results of such marriages 
that demands the corrective interposition of 
law. If they were entirely legal, as in 
Many of the states they are, they would 
Very seldom occur. There is not a particle 

*f peril to society in any way from their 


occurrence; and, hence, there is no occa- 
sion for prohibitory legislation. Moreover, 
since the abolition of slavery and the adop- 
tion of the recent amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the colored 
people of this country are, as to their civil 
and political status, placed on the same 
footing as white people. The Constitution 
knows no distinction between the two races. 
Legislation that forbids intermarriage be- 
tween these races, while unnecessary to pre- 
vent any practical evil, has a proscriptive 
aspect not consistent with the spirit of our 
civil and political institutions. It is an in- 
congruity in the system growing out of the 
old virus of slavery. There is no law 
against intermarriage between whites and 
Indians, or whites and Mongolians. We 
see no reason for such a law against such 
marriages between whites and Negroes. 
The matter had better be left to regulate it- 
self, which is the policy pursued by most of 
the states. 


Exlitovinl Notes, 


It is a noticeable feature of the policy of the 
Democrats, since acquiring power in Congress, 
that they concoct all their measures in a party 
caucus held beforehand. The object is to 
compel every man to vote according to the 
decree of this caucus, when the measures shall 
come before Congress for consideration and 
formal action. This gives a caucus govern- 
ment, and makes discussion in the halls of leg- 
islation entirely useless, except to inform the 
people. Republicans have sometimes adopted 
this practice ; yet, whether adopted by Repub- 
licans or Democrats, the practice is a bad one. 
While it leads to purely party legislation, it 
invades the independence of the individual 
legislator and imposes upon him a despotism 
to which he ought not to be subject. His 
action is guided and bound by a caucus de- 
cree, whether he approves of it or not. If he 
asserts his independence and disobeys this 
decree, then he is proscribed as not true to his 
party, and this may be equivalent to his polit- 
ical destruction. Such a system is at war with 
all just ideas of a representative government. 
It makes party slaves of those who ought to be 
freemen. 








SENATOR BLAINE, at the banquet of the 
Chamber of Commerce in this city, last week, 
told the assembled merchants that foreign 
shipowners are annually making one hundred 
and ten millions of dollars in carrying the com- 
modities in which American merchants deal. 
And yet this same Senator is opposed to so 
modifying our navigation laws that foreign- 
built ships may be admitted to American 
registry. He would have only ships built by 
American labor admitted to such registration. 
We fail to see the force of the Senator’s posi- 
tion on this point. If a ship is constructed in 
a foreign country and then purchased by a 
citizen of the United States, it is to be paid for 
by the products of American labor. If this 
labor in growing cotton or raising wheat can 
be better expended than in building the ship, 
then we see no reason why it should not be so 
expended, and its products exchanged for the 
ship. The ship purchased by the products of 
American labor is, for all practical purposes, 
as really the creation of American industry as 
it would be if it had been built in this country. 
The simple question is whether we can buy 
our ships cheaper than we can build them. 
If we can, which is the fact at present, then 
common sense suggests that we should have 
the privilege of doing so, with the right to 
have these ships admitted to American regis- 
tration. In no other way can we recover any- 
thing like our proportion of the ocean-carrying 
trade. 


In 1872 the states of Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Wis- 





consin, and Illinois — nine states in all — cast 
1,797,035 votes. In 1876, or four years after, 
the same states cast 2,393,436 votes, showing 
an increase of 596,401 votes. Both of these 
years were presidential years, and in both the 
votes were drawn out to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. This large increase of voting strength 
indicates a corresponding increase in the pop- 
ulation of these states. No other part of the 
Union can show anything like a similar prog- 
ress in the element of population. These states 
also happen to be the strongholds of the Re- 
publican party in this country, as the sixteen 
Southern states are the strongholds of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Should the latter states main- 
tain their theory of a ‘“‘solid South,’’ the 
former states can easily confront them with an- 
other kind of solidity, which will be an effect- 
ual remedy. The nine Western States that we 
have named will, after the next census, add 
largely to their representation in the electoral 








colleges and in the House of Representatives. 
The scepter of political power will pass to the 
* West, and the policy of the country will not be 





determined by the “solid South,’ but by the 
Western States. The ‘solid South’? must be a 
vanishing power, as compared with that of 
these states. 


A OOMMUNICATION which we have re- 
ceived about the Elgin (Ill.) Congregational 
Association and Dr. Bacon’s criticism on its 
constitution is too long for us to publish. The 
writer, the Rev. C. E. Dickinson, of Elgin, 
argues that, as the constitution says ‘this 
Association shall consist of Congregational min- 
isters and Congregational churches,” it could 
not be more properly called a classis or a pres- 
bytery. The writer proceeds to show that 
what is called in New England an association 
is in Illinois called a “‘ ministerial union,’’ and 
what isin New England called a conference is 
in Illinois called an association. He thinks 
Dr. Bacon has been misled by this confusion. 
The ‘‘clerocratic element” which Dr. Bacon 
discovers in the constitution of the Elgin As- 
sociation Mr. Dickinson declares to exist in 
the New England conferences. In reply to 
Dr. Bacon’s criticism of the article which 
says “When duly called upon, this asso- 
ciation shall ordain, install, dismiss, try, 
censure, and depose their ministers as duty 
may require,” etc., the writer says that this 
article had its origin at a time when many of 
the members were more familiar with Presby- 
terlan methods; but that during the last 
twelve years on only one occasion has the 
Association sat asa council being duly called 
by letters missive, and that the matter has 
been under discussion to amend this article. 
The communication ludes : 





‘No one respects the author of the critique 
in question more than we, and we would by no 
means call him a false brother. At the same 
time, when he ‘comes in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus that he 
might bring us into bondage’ (by making us a 
classis or a presbytery), we are constrained to 
quote still further: ‘To whom we will give 
place by subjection—no, not for an hour.’”’ 


We are inclined to think that Dr. Bacon under- 
stands the difference between an Eastern and a 
Western association, and that he would be sur- 
prised to learn that any Eastern conference 
claims the powers exercised by the Elgin Asso- 
ciation. 


Tue Rev. J. M. Hough, D. D., in an article 
in The Congregationalist, which defends the pre- 
dominant Californian sentiment against the 
Chinese, quotes the following advertisement: 

““Wang Geu owes Dr. Yee Cheugh Five Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars. He cannot pay it. So, 
according to the Chinese law, he left his wo- 
man, Sing Gim, in Dr. Yee Chugh’s possession 
as collateral, until the money shall be paid. All 
right. By and bys all same —— Sing 
Gim stole Three Hundred and Seventy Dollars 
from Dr. Yee Cheugh, and ran away. Now 
then all Chinumen take notice that if you keep 
Sing Gim, you must pay me Nine Hundred and 
Twenty Dollars, all same Wang Geu. 

“Dr. Yee Cuevenr.” 

The above, supposing it to be proved genuine, 
is bad enough, though not so bad as a thousand 
things in the slavery which we abolished a few 
years ago. Somebody could not pay his debt. 
That is an every-day transaction among Cau- 
casians. He then gave ‘his woman”’ over to 
his creditor. That was done every day in slave 
times. Women were transferred like cattle; 
and we stood it very patiently. If Dr. Hough 
wants to horrify the American people with 
Mongolian abominations, he must not take so 
peculiarly American an offense. He must look 
up something worse than the Pocasset sacri- 
fice, which would affright even Chinatown, we 
think. 


Tue Presbytery of Brooklyn having, week 
before last, acquitted Dr. Talmage of the 
charge of ‘falsehood and deceit,” last week 
considered that part of the report of the in- 
vestigating committee which relates to his 
methods of preaching; and, after a brief 
discussion, disposed of it by an indefi- 
nite postponement. This ends the case for 
the present, so far as the Presbytery is con- 
cerned; and, unless its decision shall be re- 
versed by the higher courts of the Church, it is 
the end of what ought never to have been be- 
gun. The trial has awakened a strong sym- 
pathy for Dr. Talmage throughout the country, 
and at the same time surprised sober and im- 
partial people that the Presbytery of Brooklyn 
could have fallen into so great a mistake. We 
presume that the Presbytery, instructed by 
rather a sore experience, will not be in haste to 
repeat a similar experiment. It is a pity that 
those who propose to curry the question up to 
the Synod of Long Island, and, if there de- 
feated, then up to the General Assembly, can- 
not see the wisdom of dropping the whole sub- 
ject, and letting {t pass, as rapidly as possible, 
into oblivion. Their plan, though based on 
technical right, is one of useless and unprofit- 
able agitation, with which the general mind of 
the Presbyterian Church is not at all in sym- 
pathy. 


We are informed that Dr. Van Dyke, who 
was one of the judges, made one hundred and 
sixty speeches during the progress of the Tal- 








mage trial, while all the other mambers of the 
court put together made only one h ~Jred and 
thirty-four. His speeches were uniformly re- 
garded as in favor of the prosecution and 
against the defense. When the evidence was 
all in and the court entered upon the process of 
making up its verdict, Dr. Van Dyke read a long 
speech, already in print, against Dr. Talmage, 
which was circulated g the bers of 
the court, and which has since, in two forms of 
publication, been scattered broadcast over the 
country. Whenthe court rendered a verdict of 
acquittal in favor of the accused, Dr. Van Dyke 
immediately gave notice of his intention to 
complain to the Synod of Long Island, and read 
tothe Presbytery a paper containing the grounds 
ofsuch complaint. Dr. Van Dyke was himself 
the witness to sustain the specification that re- 
lated to Mr. Hathaway, and admitted on the 
stand that when this specification was formu- 
lated there was no common fame charging its 
contents as an offense against Dr. Talmage. 
These are very noticeable facts, and it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile them with any other suppost- 
tion than that Dr. Van Dyke has shown a re 
markable zeal on one side of the question. 


WE notice that Dr. Van Dyke, in printing his 
speech in the Talmage trial, thus refers to 
the Rev. John Miller: ‘‘We depose a man for 
denying the Trinity; but there is something 
more precious among men and in God’s sight 
than the doctrine of the Trinity, and that is truth 
in the inward parts.’ We have no doubt in the 
world that Mr. Miller would rejoice in this 
insisting upon morals; for, as we understand 
him, his theology is nothing unless it press the 
ethical element. But we are not quite so clear 
that he will like Dr. Van Dyke’s use of his 
case, and the printing and sowing broadcast 
over the Church of the statement that he has 
been subjected to “ deposition.” It was only a 
few weeks agu that we saw the papers laboring 
to recall the report that Mr. Miller was 
judicially ‘‘deposed.” Such a measure was 
argued for and distinctly refused. And Mr. 
Miller, doubtless, will regret that his brethren, 
when they circulate statements, cannot, some- 
times, at least, make mistakes on the side of 
mercy, and be careful not to circulate reporte 
which might make any marriage he might be 
called to solemnize or sacrament he might un- 
dertake to administer a matter of suspicion and 
reproach. If his presbytery refused to depose 
him, and ‘erased his name’’ under censure, 
why not let it appear that way? 





Ws published some time ago a statement, on 
what seemed to be the highest official author- 
ity, that the Reformed (German) Church in 
this country had a certain fund for starting a 
foreign mission ; but that no one could be found 
willing to go. Weare now glad to be able to 
state, on quite as high authority, that this did 
not correctly represent the fact. At the time 
when the statement was made—perhaps to stir 
up the Church—the mission board of the de- 
nomination had in its hands proffers of service 
in such a field from more candidates than 
could be sent, although it may be that no 
one of them was a man of such experience as 
they would be willing to put in the very re- 
sponsible position of the chief director of a 
new mission in Japan. The members of the 
board of missions and other leading men in the 
Church felt that an injustice was done by the 
representation which was made. While that 
Church has had no foreign mission until very 
lately, owing to the extension by immigration 
of its home field, in which it has fourteen hun- 
dred churches for its seven hundred ministers, 
it has yet been represented abroad by Dr. 
Schneider and other of its missionaries, who 
have labored under the direction of other 
boards. 

A RECENT number of the London Journal of 
Mental Science contains a lecture of Professor 
Gairdner to his class on the subject of modern 
spiritualism. The Professor thinks that it is 
‘+ g diseased condition of the faculty of won- 
der,” and gives several cases that have come 
under his observation, in illustration of this 
view. He regards it as a species of quasi- 
insanity, often ending in complete insanity. 
This may account for some of the so-called 
manifestations or, rather, statements as to 
such manifestations, and may perhaps explain 
the recent case of Mr. Kiddle, the superintend . 
ent of the public schools of this city. We are 
inclined, however, to regard the most of these 
manifestations as the creations of knavery, pure 
and simple. Mr. W. Irving Bishop, an Amer- 
ican gentleman who is now in Scotland, and 
who is no spiritualist, is amusing the people 
by the performance of “tricks” which beat 
even the first-class spiritualistic mediums. He 
offers to pay a hundred pounds, to which 
another gentleman adds a thousand, if he can- 
not do any “‘ manifestation” whatsoever done 
by any medium or spiritualist, after he by 
been twice allowed to see it done by such » 
“medium.” This, we suspect, covers mes 
more cases than the theory of Professor Ga! 
ner. We have known of one person who 
thoroughly befooled a great many people, and 
atierward confessed that it was all a “ trick.* 
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...-Says the Vermont Chronicle: 

“It is not without much sorrow that we 
have at times seen in TH INDEPENDENT a dis- 
position to extend the hand of fellowship and 

ve encouragement and cheer to men holdin 

octrines which, according to our understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, neither Christ nor his 
apostles taught.’’ 
We respect the grief of The Chronicle, but its 
statement is true. For example, we believe 
the doctrine of The Chronicle in favor of the 
disfellowshiping of Christians to be one 
“ which, according to our understanding of the 
Scriptures, neither Christ nor his apostles 
taught.” Nevertheless, we heartily “extend 
the right hand of fellowship”’ to it, and would 
“give encouragement and cheer” to it in its 
good work of preaching the Gospel and help- 
ing the churches. And so with all good Chris- 
tian men who may have imbibed some error. 

.»--The facts brought out by our corre- 
spondent, Dr. Bacon, showing the positions 
taken by an editorial writer of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and its editor, Dr. Dexter, in his ac- 
knowledged works on the subject of authority 
in Congregationalism, are interesting as throw- 
ing light on the contradiction between Dr. 
Dexter’s utterances and that of his paper on 
the subject of fellowship, to which we called 
attention lately in a series of quotations from 
bis pen, in which he welcomed fraternal rela- 
tions with Unitarians. Dr. Bacon has done 
well in calling the attention of The Congrega- 
tionalist to Dr. Dexter’s “‘ Congregationalism.’’ 
We hope it will be read in the office of that 
paper. Among our best-thumbed volumes are 
that book, the ‘‘ Constitution” of the Presby- 
terian Church, and the Methodist “ Discipline.” 


....-The Manhattan Association voted some 
time since to ask the churches whose pastors 
are connected with it to take annual collections 
for the relief of aged and infirm ministers, 
whose life has been spent in preaching the 
Gospel, and who in sickness or old age are left 
dependent and in need. Drs. Budington, 
Taylor, and Storrs were appointed a com- 
mittee for this purpose. On the last Lord’s 
Day the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storrs’s) 
took a collection for this object of between six 
and seven hundred dollars, setting a good 
example to those which are to follow. Other 
associations should take up the same work, 
No object is more worthy of sympathy and 
aid. No service, while supplying the wants of 
the saints, will be more abundant also by many 
thanksgivings unto God. 


....A number of candidates for a license to 
preach were lately undergoing examination 
before a presbytery not very far from New 
York. The committee to whom their “lec- 
tures” were submitted reported them satisfac- 
tory; but suggested that one of the young men 
would be likely to prune his exuberant fancy 
as he grew older. After the candidates left, it 
became whispered about that the passage 
selected was the forty-second psalm, and that 
the exposition began in about these words: 
“The Pealms are a casket of various gems, 
from which we can select what will best adorn 
us. Are we in trouble? We can don the 
sable-hued crystal prism andalusite, ‘Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul ?’”” 


.... We are sorry that the cruel and oppres- 
sive Virginia law against miscegenation has 
been pronounced not unconstitutional, for we 
would like to see a similar law over-ruled in 
Indiana. Four couples, in which one party is 
white and the other colored, have been arrested 
in Terre Haute for being married contrary to 
the laws of the state; and also two clergymen 
who performed the ceremony, And this is a 
free country! It is free to vice, but not to 
virtue. Think of five years at hard labor in 
the penitentiary imposed on two poor people in 
Virginia for living under religious sanctions in 
arelation which the laws allow when immor- 
ally indulged in! 

...-Dennis Kearney has the magnanimity to 
retract a slander sometimes. He recently went 
to Santa Barbara to make a speech. He was 
met on his arrival by a few men, who told him 
that the rail had been selected on which he 
would be ridden out of town if he did not re- 
tract the abuse which he had heaped on the 
sheriff of the county, in a speech elsewhere. 
He immediately signed a written retraction, 
and in his speech referred to the sheriff in the 
most friendly terms. Dr. Hough tells the 
story in The Congregationalist, and calls him a 
“ coward,’’ as well as a “‘ foul-mouthed ranter.” 

.... We are sorry to be compelled to confess 
that two of our late ‘‘ Pebbles”’ are not strict- 
ly veracious, and have, therefore, given of- 
fense. The story is not true, we have reason to 
believe, about the child nine feet long by two 

feet wide. Neither is it true that orders'were 
received at Phillips Academy, Andover, to 
send a delinquent Chinese student home to be 
beheaded. Should we ever again publish an 
imaginative joke, we trust nobody will be 
amused at it. 

----The Boston Advertiser thinks we ought 
to answer our question: “Are any of these 
bribers churchmembers? If so, what shall be 
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had answered the question in asking it. If 
they are churchmembers, they ought to be sub- 
jected to immediate discipline and expulsion, 
unless they give credible evidence of repent- 
ance. There are very few crimes which better 
deserve excommunication then traflic in votes. 
....The soprano singer in 8t. Mark’s Church, 
Washington, was taken sick the night before 
Easter Sunday, and the whole elaborate mus- 
ical service, gotten up for this occasion only, 
had to be postponed until the next Sunday, 
and “the entire service,” says a musical jour- 
nal, ‘“‘was read and responded to in as somber 
an order as if a mortgage upon the church had 
been foreclosed.’”’ As a religious service we 
presume there was nothing to complain of. 


...-Professor Elliott, of the Mint Bureau, 
says that “‘the present value in the world’s 
markets of the United States silver dollar of 
4124 grains is to the value in the market of the 
same weight of silver bullion of like fineness 
as 19is to 16—that is, the silver dollar, as a 
coin, is worth 18 per cent. more than the same 
weight of bullion.’’ This is equivalent to say- 
ing that there is a fraud of 18 per cent. in the 
legalized silver dollar. 


-..-The committee of the Constitutional 
Convention of Louisiana on taxation has re- 
ported, recommending that the rate of state 
taxation should never exceed five mills on the 
dollar. The New Orleans News says that “this 
means repudiation,” since such a rate would 
only provide for the current expenses of the 
state government, without including the pay- 
ment of interest on the debt of the state. 


....-How did the Toronto Hvangelical Church- 
man come by that poem of Bishop Coxe’s, 
“Messiah in Prophecy,’’ which it prints with- 
out credit a week after we published it? 
‘Cursing one’s enemies,’’ says Dr. Watts, in 
introducing his softer version of one of the 
psalms, ‘‘is not so Evangelical a practice ’— 
which might be said of some other things also. 
But it was doubtless an oversight. 

....The Vicksburg Herald frankly admits 
that politics have much to do with the Negro 
exodus from the South, and adds that, if the 
Democratic party will not deal with the col- 
ored people in an “honest, just, and philan- 
thropic ’’ manner, then it had better give place 
to some party that will do so. We are glad to 
credit Zhe Herald with a sensible view on this 
subject. 

-..-It is very refreshing to hear that two 
students in Dartmouth College, who were 
outrageously abused under a pump by their 
fellow-students, intend to bring their assailants 
before the courts on criminal charges. Assault 
and battery will seem funny so long as nobody 
has to go to the penitentiary for it. 


....We would like to see our lawgivers set 
an example of Sabbath-keeping. Some forty 
of the New York Legislature visited Buffalo 
Sunday, the 11th inst.; and, instead of being 
taken to church by the city officials, were 
driven around to see the sights and abuse the 
day. We call that disgraceful. 

....The Rev. I. M. Atwood has been called 
to the presidency of the Canton Universalist 
Theological School. There are few more capa- 
ble and intelligent Christian men to be found in 
any church then Mr. Atwood, and his influence 
in such a position cannot be other than sound 
and stimulating. 

....Ex-Representative Scott Lord, who sey- 
eral years ago took the benefit of the Bankrupt 
Law and was legally discharged from all his 
liabilities, is reported as having recently paid 
all these liabilities, principal and interest, from 
which he was thus discharged. That is doing 
the honest thing. 


...-It is intimated that Senator Thurman is 
about to undertake the work of a peace-maker 
between the Democrats and the President. He 
does not think that it will do to adjourn with- 
out voting the necessary supplies for the Goy- 
ernment. In this the Senator is wise, if in 
nothing else. 

.... The Democrats of the two houses of Con- 
gress, in their contest with the President over 
the appropriation bilJs, remind us of that fam- 
ous genera! who marched his army up the 
hill, and then marched it down again. They 
have discovered that President Hayes cannot be 
bulldozed. 

....-President Hayes, by his veto, in effect 
says that the presence of the army wherever it 
may be necessary to enforce the laws, on elec- 
tion days or any other, at the polls or any- 
where else, shall not be prohibited, with his 
consent. ‘This, in a word, is the meaning of 
the veto. 

«eesHow will the Democrats shape their 
policy with reference to the fall elections? 
That’s the question that just now greatly puz- 
zles them. He whocan wisely answer it will 
do them a signal favor.. Their coercion policy 
has failed, and now everything is at odds and 
ends, 

...-Abraham Lincoln once said that he did 
not have much influence in his Cabinet. That 





done about it?” Thatisso. We supposed we 





is what Dr. Bacon seems to think of a certain 








confounded with the editor-in-chief.” 

....Bulldozing is not likely to be a popular 
amusement at the South when the white peo- 
ple there discover that it means the exodus of 
colored labor and diminished political power. 
The outrage may secure temporary victory; 
but in the end it won’t pay. 


....Benator Williams, of Kentucky, thinks 
that Congress ought to pass a vote of censure 
upon the President for his ‘‘deflance of the 
will of Congress” in his veto messages. The 
friends of the Senator should advise him not 
to make an ass of himself. 

..-.The Presbytery of Sealkote, India, allows 
converted polygamists to retain their wives, 
but forbids them to be officers in the Church. 
This seems a just decision ; but Bishop Colenso 
was much abused for taking the same position 
in Zululand. 


....The talk among some of the Ohio Dem- 
ocrats about making General Ewing a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency is particularly 
distasteful to Senator Thurman, since the same 
state cannot also furnish the candidate for the 
Presidency. 


....-The Ohio Congregationalists in their 
late meeting expressed themselves in favor ofa 
new declaration of faith. It is an admirable 
proposition and ought to be done. There is 
too little interest taken in theology as a science, 


...-One of the plans upon which the Demo- 
crats in Congress are said to be musing is that 
of sending an address to the President asking 
him to be so kind as to please not to veto any 
bill which they see fit to pass. 

....The extra session of Congress has had 
the effect of making the Republicans more har- 
monious than they have been for the last ten 
years, while it has thoroughly disgusted the 
more sensible Democrats. 

....What will St. Clement's Church do if the 
bishop should forbid its ritualistic practices ? 
The Spirit of the Cross says that it must end 
either in Congregationalism or Romanism. 

...-A Democratic journal thus comments 
upon the present attitude of the Democratic 
party: ‘‘A party alike destitute of sense and 
backbone can never elect a President.” 

....The legislature of this state has adopted 
the constitutional amendment in favor of bien- 
nial legislative sessions. This is the first atep 
toward a desirable end. 








FINE ART IN JEWELRY. 





A MOVEMENT is now on foot in London to in- 
duce the Goldsmiths’ Company to throw open 
its magnificent suite of rooms in Foster Lane 
to the public, and to allow competent persons 
to leeture there on the principles and practice, 
of jewelry, considered as one of the fine arts, 
Three centuries ago the jewelers of Europe 
were artists in every sense of the word, and 
artists of such taste and skill that their works 
which have come down to us now command 
prices as utterly dispreportionate to the intrin- 
sic value of the precious substances of which 
they are made as the prices paid for the best 
works of the sculptor in bronze and marble are 
to the intrinsic value of the materials out of 
which those works are hewn or molded. 
Many such artists bequeathed legacies—since 
enormously increased in value—to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, for the purpose of keeping 
alive their art; and the enlightened public of 
London are now beginning to insist that these 
endowments shall be put to their legitimate 
use. We have no Goldsmiths’ Company in 
New York ; but an hour spent in such an estab- 
lishment as that of Mr. Theodore B. Starr, in 
Fifth Avenue, in this city, will throw a good deal 
of light, for those who have eyes to see, on the 
possible importance, hitherto almost unappre- 
ciated among ourselves, of the esthetic aspects 
of the beautiful industry by which that great 
corporation has been built up in the Mother 
Country. Mr. Starr has devoted himself stead- 
ily and successfully now for nearly twenty 
years to artistic work in jewelry, and the dis- 
play which he now makes of such work really 
deserves to rank among the most interesting and 
instructive of our existing art collections. In the 
choice and conservation of the more brilliant 
gems—for there is an art in conserving as well 
as detecting the special perfection of special 
gems, as respects alike their surfaces, their 
crystallization, and their color—Mr. Starr 
shows the taste and training of an artist, not 
less than in the skill and judgment with which 
he combines and sets such gems. He has on 
exhibition now, together with several excep- 
tionally beautiful diamonds—noble specimens 
of the modern art of cutting—such a selection 
of rare and radiant pearls as we do not remem- 
ber to have seen in New York for years. Peo- 
ple who imagine that the only thing a man 
need take with him when he goes about to buy a 
jewel is a purse cannot do themselves more 
good than to “‘go to school’’ in such an estab- 
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Soornine aND H#ALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


FIREWORKS. 


Fourts oF Juty comes only once a year, 
and then all the boys, young and old, expect to 
have a good time. e young boys, from two 
years old up to seventy-six, are crammed full 
of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and tor 
pedoes and pin-wheels; while the old boys, 
aged seventy six and upward, who sometime. 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and also speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music (with ‘ Yankee Doodle’’), and 
——lemonade. Now, we vote for the Fourth of 
July programme adopted by old John Adams, 
which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and acountless number 
of villages where fireworks are wanted, and 
where ‘a good time is coming”? at our next cel- 
ebration. And now is the time to prepare for it. 
A few weeks only will pass away before the hap- 
py event will be ushered in. The times are 
better, and it is proper, therefore, to have 4 
general jollification. Consider the matter care- 
fully, and then make out your orders and send 
them to the “‘ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filled, at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, reliable 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, as we 
happen to know from personal experience. See 
their advertisement, elsewhere. 


DRY GOODS. 

PRoBABLY ten thousand readers of Tne In- 
DEPENDENT will be in the market within the 
next two week looking for dry goods for a 
complete summer outfit. The weather is warm 
now and there will be no further delay in pre- 
paring for the season. We have attractions in 

ew York now such as were never seen here 
before. Goods of all kinds were never sold so 
low. Fabrics of all kinds are cheap enough— 
60 cheap that manufacturers and importers are 
making but little if any money. One of the 
largest, oldest, and most popular establishments 
in New York is that of James A. Hearn & Son 
No. 30 West Fourteenth Street. It is well 
worth seeing, filled as it is with all kinds of 
goods suited to the best family trade. For 
nearly forty years the respected senior member 
of this well known firm has been inthe dry 
goods business. He is one of the veterans in 
the trade, and is known as such by the people 
generally who have been his patrons. he 
stock of James A. Hearn & Son is always 
attractive, and never was it more so than now. 
We, therefore, invite our readers, one and all, 
to visit this store, and see for themselves the 
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REMOVAL OF A FURNITURE 
HOUSE. 








Tue well-known firm of Doremus & Corbett 
have followed the up-town movement, and are 
now permanently located iu their new store, 
Nos. 148 to 154 West 23d Street, between 6th 
and 7th Avenues. This building, formerly oc- 
cupied by Degraaf & Cochran and Francis 
Moore, has been remodeled, and has a frontage 
of 100 feet on 23d Street 2 100 feet in deptk, 
and is six stories high. Here the rich and poor 
ean find furniture suited to their means. 
Everything necessary to furnish a house from 
basement to attic can be found in this great es- 
tablishment, and at prices to suit the times. 
‘This house, originally established in 1837 and 
for over sixteen years in Canal Street, have a 
reputation for fair dealing second to none. We 
take pleasure in recommending Messrs. Dore- 
ane & Corbett to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT and others who contemplate furnish- 
ing or refurnishing their houses. 


THE AQUARIUM. 


Wits the end in view of bringing this pop- 
ular family resort back to its ancient prestige 
as an Aquarium and place of instruction prin- 
cipally, the management have made many 
changes in the internal arrangements. The 
high seats, which darkened some of the tanks 
have been taken down, the ring removed, and 
with it all trace of tan-bark and sawdust. New 
tanks have been added, containing rare and 
strange ‘‘ monsters of the deep,” and hereafter 
those who wish to study the wonders of this 
collection will have a much better opportunity 
than before. A pleasing exhibdition will be 
given on the stage, as heretofore, every after- 
noon and evening; but it is not intended to 
make this the prime attraction, but to devote 
much time and money to the enlargement of 
the already extensive collection of sea-wonders. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue third and last of the present series of 
piano recitals by Mr. Franz Rummel will take 

lace at Steinway Hall, next Thursday, the 22nd 
fost, at 2:30 p. m. No better opportunity 
could have been given the musical public to 
judge of Mr. Rummel’s varied talents as a solo 
pianist than this series of recitals has been, and 
the verdict already past on his two perform- 
ances places him, undoubtedly, in the first 
rank. 


Ur-town residents find the popular house of 
J. & J. Simpson a most convenient place for 
shopping. The store is situated at 725 and 727 
Sixth Avenue, close by the Forty-second Street 
Station of the Elevated Road and is easily ac- 
cessible. A fine display of millinery goods is 
now on exhibition and some good bargains may 
be had. ‘Trimmed hats in all varieties an 
styles may be seen, and a great sale of laces is 
now taking place. Some decided bargains in 
embroideries pon hag had, as every one will be 
convinced on 


Some very attractive = in porcelain-lined 























lishment as this. 


ice-pitchers may now be bought at the Meriden 
Britannia Co.'s store, on Union Square. 





brilliant display of goods now on exhibition 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


Tue “‘Chautauqua Assembly ”’ has achieved 
world-wide fame. Beginning with a gathering 
in the woods at Fairpoint, on Chautauqua 
Lake, it has grown, both in magnitude and in 
interest, until it has become a Summer college, 
with, the thost felititous combination of study 
find healthful recreation. Under the excellent 
management of the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
and his band of associates, one attraction after 
another has been added, until the list appears 
at first glance almost bewildering. But a care- 
ful examination shows that, even with all the 
wealth of talent and attraction, everything is 
a) systematically atrangetl that thert is tio tisk 
of confusion. This year’s work will open with 
a ‘‘ Secular Teachers’ Retreat, ’’ on the 17th of 
July, which will be in charge of several of our 
most eminent educators, whose names will be 
found in the advertisement, on another page. 
With this ‘‘ Retreat” a ‘Normal School of 
Languages ” will be opened, in which both an- 
cient and modern tongues will be tanght by 
competent professors. ‘This will continue until 
August 28th. The Assembly itself will begin 
on the 2d of August atid continue until the 21st. 
Joseph Cook, Dr. Hodge, and Bishop Simpson 
will be a the lecturérs, together with 
many of the lesser lights of the educational 
world. The accommodations at Chautauqua 
have been increased in extent and improved in 
comfort. From almost every quarter the trip 
there is a delightful one. The scenery is hard 
to surpass and the healthfulness of the place 
is beyond question. Dr. Vincent will send cir- 
eular, with full details, to all who address him, 
at Plainfield, N. J.—Hxchange. 


THE great convenience of the so-called Jump- 
seat Carriages has made them popular with 
that large class of business men, farmers, etc., 
of limited means, who desire to combine the 
advantages of a business buggy with those of 
a family carriage in one vehicle. But the half- 
and-half look, the bulky appearance when 
single-seated and the cramped dimensions 
when two-seated, together with complicated 
devices for changing and fastening the seats in 
place, have, until now, barred these vehicles 
from being admitted into the best society. 
The latest improvement, under the name of the 
Oppenheim Double Buggy, entirely overcomes 
these drawbacks; and, while the simplicity of 
mechanism renders the vehicle more durable 
and does away with all rattling and constant 
repairing, the compactness and neatness as a 
Buggy and the roominess as a Four-passenger 
Carriage admit of its beitig worked into a gen- 
teel and comfortable Carriage, single or double, 
sure in time to supersede all other shifting 
seats. These Buggies are now meeting with 
general favor and are being introduced 
throughout the country. They are manu- 
factured by the Oppenheim Manufacturing Co., 
of New Haven, Conn. Descriptive circulars, 
giving full information, will be sent upon ap- 
plication. 


PRATT’S PATENT BRACE. 


THE Pratt Brace, manufactured at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is having a very extensive sale, and 
we speak advisedly when we sayit is a very 
meritorious article and deserves its widespread 
oo tage yy! One commendable feature of this 

race is, it can be worn as a suspender, thus 
answering a double purpose. There are but 
few who would not be benefited by wearing 
this Brace. The haiit of stooping over and 
contracting the chest is 80 common, when op- 
pressed with fatigne, that a monitor that gen- 
tly reminds us of a violated physical law is 
of great value, and saves hours of subsequent 
pain and suffering. To children and pupils in 
our schools who sit by the hour with contract- 
ed shoulders and stooping forms it is really 
almost invaluable. We think some simple ap- 
pliance of this kind would tend to remedy a 
great evil and develop—what is considered the 
pride of either sex—a handsome and well- 
developed form. 


a - 
STATIONERY AND FASHIONABLE 
CARD ENGRAVING. 


Our readers will notice the advertisement of 
Sneider & Curtis, 1129 Broadway, this city. 
They invite public attention to their fresh and 
desirable stock of fine stationery, embracing 
everything new in the market. Orders for 
weddings, receptions, parties, etc. executed 
promptly and in the very best stvle. The 
numerous patrons, of 1. A. Gimbrede (late 
872 Broadway) will find their plates, cuts, etc. 
at Sneider & Curtis’s, and they respectfully 
invite a visit from all such persons. 














THE celebrated Pond’s Extract Co. have Jate- 
ly moved their offices to No. 18 Murray Street, 
this city. Their factory and laboratory is now 
situated at the corner of First and South Sixth 
Streets, Brooklyn, E. D. The building is four 
stories high and is 77 by 100 feet. The great 
clock on the top of the building may be seen 
for a long distance up and down the East River. 
The distillery is at Chester, Conn. The Com- 
pany was established thirty-seven vears ago, 
and Pond’s Extract is now sold in all civilized 
countries. The offices in London are at 482 
Oxford Street. 





ON Monday of this week the popular house 
of H. P. Williams & Co, 250 Canal Street, 
this city, began their great sale of mattings, 

é store is full, frcm top to bottom, with the 
most desirable styles, and a tremendous reduc- 
tion has just been made. Five hundred rolls of 
fancy mattings are being sold off at fifteen 
centsa yard. If they are cut, the price is only 
three cents extra. Cheaper mattings may be 
bought at eleven cents a yard. Those who con- 
template purchasing these goods should call 
immediately, before they are all sold out. 





Our readers will notice a cut, on page 31, of 
the celebrated Harris Farm Truck, which is 
now becoming almost a necessity to farmers. 
The following letter from the Hon. P. T. Bar- 
hum, of Bridgeport, Conn., is worth more than 
sy extended notice: ' 

Saxton & AMIDON, Gentlemen :—I inclose 
gheck for Farm Truck. It is the most valuable 
implement I have seen lately, and. I would not 
Part with it for five times its cost. .The piece 
of land being plowed could not be plowed with 
without it. Yours pul, “ 

“Pp, T, Barnum.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 

Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. f the 
papet overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subsctiber Wishés to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the een trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘* The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the bmw an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers Who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 

————— 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., CIN- 
CINNATITEXT BOOKS. 


THROUGHOUT civilized Europe the American 
system of education is looked upon as peculiar, 
and, with everything else emanating from the 
Yankee brain, progressive, as well. The pub- 
lishing houses of this country who entered into 
competition at the Paris Exposition of 1878 
made, without exception, good displays of their 
respective publications, and reflected general 
credit upon the various sections of country 
they represented. It was a subject of remark, 
however, among the visitors from the Atlantic 
Coast that Cincinnati seemed unexpectedly in 
the advance ; and this opinion was so echoed 
that the highest award for text-books, it is 
stated, was Testented on Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.. of that city. The leading feature 
of this display was the apparent great care and 
pains taken in the minutie of the work—the 
minor points being so closely guarded as to 
give an appearance of solidity and finish not at- 
tainable in any other manner. This system 
extends through all the publications of the 
firm, and is particularly noticeable in their 
specialties of the Eclectic Educational Series. 
They are well printed, in clear type, on good 
and well-wearing paper; are bound for wear 
through school usage; and, both inside and out- 
side, are eminently fitted for the educational 
parts they are intended to play. Teachers can 
address the firm at 137 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati. 








ZERO. 


It has been well and truthfully said that ‘‘a 
good refrigerator is a necessity in every house- 
hold,” and it would be equally true to add ‘and 
there are few refrigerators to whom the word 

ood can be applied.” Itis easy to refrigerate. 

t can be done without arefrigerator at all, by a 
copious supply of ice. The great desideratum 
is to secure refrigeration with the least possible 
waste of iceand without deterioration of goods; 
and in one or other and often in both these 
points the majority of those now in use are 
defective. Mr. A. M. Lesley, 372 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, in the Zero Refrigerator has secured 
both these objects; and, if practical tests, the 
endorsement of hundreds who have bought 
them, and the decisions of experts at the great 
Centennial Exposition and numerous other 
similar occasions have any merit in them, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. There are over 
86,000 now in use, and all agree that it is the 
ne plus ultra of refrigerating success for family 
purposes. 





THE importance of a genuine horse-shoe nail 
is patent to every man who owns the most useful 
of beasts. A horse may endure poor ae 
but an annoying nail in his hoof is a most seri- 
ous affliction. The reputation which the Putnam 
Nail has obtained as the Government standard 
horse-shoe nai] of the country gives it the 
highest rank of machine-made nails. The 
Putnam Nail Company offer the public an 
article which the testimonials of hundred of 
horsemen declare to be perfect. Their hot- 
drawn, hammer-pointed nails are in use in 
every part of the country, and it need no words 
to strengthen the great popularity which they 
have already attained. 


Tuer Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York, is one of the largest 
and most popular of the New York City first- 
class hotels. It is so conveniently located to 
the Grand Central Depot that all expense of 
carriage and baggage expressage is saved its 
guests. Horse-cars, stages, and Elevated Rail- 
road pass this hotel for all parts of the city. 
Persons contemplating visiting or passing 
through New York will do well to give the 
Grand Union atrial. The Grand Union sup- 
plies every advantage afforded by a first-class 
hotel, while the rates of charges are moderate, 
being suited to the stringency of the times. 


Tue Fashion Book and Price-list published by 
the well-known dry goods house of Richard 
Meares & Co., of Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
is uow out, and will be sent to the subscribers 
of THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of three cents 
postage. The book is 100 pages and contains 
much valuable information. ose who live 
in the vicinity of New York are well acquainted 
with the house of Richard Meares & Co. La- 
dies who live at a distance need have no fear in 
sending orders to this firm. 











SHEPPARD KNAPP’s et establishment is 
now filled with rare bargains in carpets. New 
and desirable patterns in all styles of carpet- 
ings are now on exhibition. 





‘WHEN you visit or leave New Your City. pave by 








, E . and Carriage 

Grand Un ion otel, nearly te Grand Cen- 
wal rang dicta: “enhagret mgpuied with 
jhe ag Horse Cars, Stages, and Elevated Railroad 


THE ONE-DOLLAR LINE TO BOSTON. 


Tus line of steamers, which was so popular 
last was reopened on Monday, the 1th 
inst., and hereafter the “ of New York” 
and the ‘‘City of Boston” will leave Pier 40 
North River daily (except Sunday) at 5:30 P. 
M., connecting at Allen’s Point with a train 
which reaches Boston at 6A.M. These two 
steamers, which are well known to the travel- 
{ng public as being among the best afloat, have 
recently been repainted outside and inaide, and 
fitted up with new mattresses and furniture 
throughout, giving them an elegant and new 
appearance, 

The general accommodations on this line 
are surpassed by none, both for comfort 
and cheapness. The staterooms are large 
and well ventilated, the beds comfortable, 
and everything on board has an appearance 
of cleanliness and otder, which suggests the 
careful housewife —a state of things which 
would hardly be found on boats which carry 
thousands of passengers daily were not very 
particular attention paid to this point. By no 
means the least attraction of this line is the 
excellent opportunity it affords the traveler to 
note the points of interest and enjoy the beau- 
tiful scenery, as he passes around the Battery, 
under the Brooklyn Bridge, past Blackwell's 
and Ward’s Islands, through Hell Gate, and 
into the Sound. He will go to bed satisfied that 
he has received his dollar’s worth before his 
eam has fairly begun. The Norwich line 
eave the same pier for New London, Norwich, 
Worcester, Boston, etc., at 5 o’clock, daily 
(including Sundays). 





Tue Cereals Manufacturing Company, of 83 
Murray Street, this city, have obtained many 
medals for the excellence of their foods, which 
now include crushed white wheat, barley food, 
oatmeal, and maize. Cereal milk and cereal 
cream are also coming into general favor and 
are intended for infants dyspeptices, and in- 
valids. They are specially prepared from the 
most nutritious parts of the choicest. wheat and 
barley. All these cereals contain within them- 
selves every element necessary for the nourish- 
ment of man. They are composed of nitrates, 
necessary for the formation of muscle; car- 
bonates,to produce heat and fat; phosphates, 
to stimulate brain and nerve; and water. If 
once these cereals are used, they will always 
find a place in the home. Their cheapness 
brings them within the means of all. Con- 
sidering how many families eat their morn- 
ing oatmeal or wheaten grits only half cooked, 
the preparation of these and similar breakfast 
dishes by the Cereals Manufacturing Company, 
of New York, is a blessing without disguise. 
Their cereals have received their principal 
cooking in advance, and only need a ten-min- 
utes’ boiling to be ready for the table in the 
most perfect condition. 


————— 
MOSELEY’S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 

Mose.ey’s New Haven House, New Haven, 
Conn., is one of the most comfortable and 
home-like hotels in the country. It has re- 
duced its price to $350 per day, and at the 
same time improved upon its former high 
standard of excellerce. 

In these days, when disease and death are 
often the result of breathing ‘‘ sewer exhala- 
tions,” the proprietor has, under his own per- 
sonal supervision, changed, added to, and im- 
proved the plumbing in such a way as to render 
the presence of sewer-gas impossible. In fact, 
the sanitary condition of the house is all that 
can be desired. 

All the furnishings which add to the comfort 
of the guests have been improved, and 600 
yards of new carpets have been laid in the halls 
and private parlors. The table is one of pecu- 
liar excellence. 

Families seeking change or rest can arrange 
for permanent board at very reasonable prices. 
Location—fronting the Common and opposite 
Yale College—is the best in the city. 

8. H. MosE.ry. 





Sr. Nicuonas Hotel, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





THoseE stylish Gantelines worn by ladies are 
the most elegant, recherché, and chic ornament 
in jewelry. Every one {s delighted with this 
Glove Buttoner. StsvENS, 262 Broadway, op- 
posite City Hall. 


——— wr 
“Tur Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world. ; 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

Tue greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should use it. 
Excellent and convenient for yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, etc. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 


THERE 18 BUT ONB American perfume that 
has stood the test of time, and that is Morray 
& LanMan’s Fioripa Water, which for over 
seventy years has been in constant use, and 
which is to-day admitted to be the only fra- 
grant water adapted to the various uses of the 
bath, the handkerchief, and the toilet. 


A FavoraBLeE Notorigty.—The good repu- 
tation of ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ for the 
relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 


has given them a favorable notoriety. 25c a box. 


a ———— 
SMOKERS having “‘ sworn off ”’ and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 


— A — 
It has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
gas. 











TRIAL AND FrrenpsHip.—Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal Saleratus has had a trial among 
three million families, and is pronounced the 
best Saleratus in the known world. Its use al- 
ways brings a smile to the household. It keeps 
them in health. It helps make the weak strong 


and saves hundreds from that dreadful disease, - 


dyspepsia. As you value health, use it. Most 
of The grocers sell it. Depot, 112 Liberty 
Street, 


17 














(From N. Y. Evening Post, May 10th, 1879.) 
HEALING BY SURFACE REMEDIES. 

THE true way to cure by absorption is through 
the bath. Many learned men cave sought for 
a perfect lotion, and utterly failed, after years 
of study. A brief mention of the discovery of 
a chemically combined “lotion” will convey 
to readers some idea of the theory and practice 
of cure by absorption. A preparation was dis- 
covered by a physician who for years suffered 
with inflammatory rheumatism, and who con- 
ceived the idea that the cure must be made 
through the pores. To prepare the pores for 
action, by cleansing, was first to be accom- 
ened secondly, healing and strengthening 

ngredients to be discovered ; thirdly, to eom- 
bine the whole so that the action should be im- 
mediate. After a careful study of different 
chemical preparations from the production of 
Nature and with the assistance of one of the 
first chemists in the country, a “ lotion’’-was 
prepared and used in baths of warm water, re- 
sulting in a perfect and permanent cure. Each 
ingredient of which this ‘lotion ” is composed 
is used in daily practice by physicians of all 
schools, 

In combination this lotion is known to the 
public as ‘‘Sapanule,”’ and the experience of 
years proves its great value, whether it be in 
cases of acute inflammation or in those more 
subtle, like chronic complaints. Thousands 
who daily use it pronounce it marvelous, so 
quickly does it allay pain and restore health 
and vigor—so different from deluging the stom- 
ache with drugs. 

The great virtue of “‘Sapanule”’ is not con- 
fined to the immediate relief of pain in any part 
of the living organism ; but is efficacious in 
curing all diseases of the skin, eruptive or 
otherwise. The great usefulness and the 
luxury of Oriental Baths has been fully estab- 
lished. The time and expense necessary to 
enjoy these places them beyond the reach of 
many. <A bottle of ‘“‘Sapanule” can be used 
for a number of baths, and will be found as 
agreeable and efficacious as those given with 
such elaborate appliances, and is within the 
means of all. 

Those who suffer from pain or soreness of 
feet—whether caused by Bunions, Chilblains, 
Corns, or inflammatory troubles—can be at 
once relieved and permanently cured by using 
‘ Sapanule ”’ in foot-baths. 

No preparation ever offered to the public, for 
all diseases and accidents to which the living 
organism is liable—such as Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Lumbago, Backache, Headache, Wounds, 
Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Piles, Boils, 
Sores, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Roughness of 
Skin, Cold Sores, etc.—is so sure to effect a quick 
and permanent cure. 


INDIGESTION, Dysrersia, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEprToNizED Brrr TOonIc, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
vlaints. Caswei, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


WOR MEN. 

BrFrorE you begin your heavy spring work, 
after a winter of relaxation, your system needs 
cleansing and strengthening, to prevent an 
attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring Fever, or 
some other Spring sickness, that will unfit you 
for a season’s work. You will save time, much 
sickness, and great expense if you will use one 
bottle of Hop Kitters in your family this month. 
Don’t wait. See another column. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


initia on Sas =. = 

THEODORE B. STARR, 
(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 

Has opened an entirely NEW STOCK of 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 
Consisting of Dinner, Dessert & 
Tea Services, in Repousse, also 
many articles of small Table 
Ware of rich and unique designs, 
nottobe had elsewhere inthis City, 

ALL AT MODERATE PRICES, 


No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


CHIVA MATTINGS. 


494. WHITE—itiwaa™ 


pward. 
7’ ‘ ___.13¢. Per Yard 
4-4 RED CHECK —235d5008t 

7 2c. Per Yard 

4=4 I ANCY—2% Upward 
Having purchased a very large quantity at the late 
forced sales, we are = to sell these is at 
from 10 to 40 per cent. less than the cost of importation. 
Among which are some of the finest qualities and 

most choice pattern: 


8. 
AH of which will be found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers. 


HP. WILLTAMS & CO., 
250 CANAL STREET. 


RURT’S SHOES! 


The Best SHOES are those 

EDWIN C. BURT 

. D. Burt 

& Co., Fulton St., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
who are his §; 














‘a 
Price-,int. Goods forwarucu by mail or express. All 
orders ‘will receive prompt attention. this 
raner. 


BYAHUS ittiac Al asst sve ea 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 22, 1879. 




















GREAT 
CHURCH 
LIGHT. 
Frink’s Patent Reflectors 


give thee MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show-windows, Parlors, Banks 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc., etc, “ 


New and Elegant Designs. 


Send size of room, get circular, and estimate a Liber- 
al discount, to 


I. P. FRINK, 


551 Pearl Street, New York. 


E, D, BASSFORD 


WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST EXTENSIVE 


HOUSE-FURNISHER 


IN AMERICA, 
HAS JUST =f ud B IS PRICE-LIST 
FOR 1879. 


N@ HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 
EVEN, IF NOT TO PATRONIZE HIM, TO SAVE THEM- 
SELVES FROM BEING IMPOSED UPON BY SMALL 
DEALERS, WHO THEMSELVES PAY ABOUT THE 
SAME PRICE AS BASSFORD RETAILS AT. THIS 
BOOK OF 80 LARGE PAGES, CAREFULLY INDEXED 
AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, CAN BE HAD 
ON APPLICATION, OR MAILED FREE TO ANY AD- 
DRESS. 


Edward D. Bassford 


HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, 
WOODENWARE, AND 


REFRIGERATORS, 


1, 2, 8, 12, 18, 15, 16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
CORNER OF 81H ST. and THIRD and FOURTH AVS., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 





Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade ts respec tfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
REMOVA Ie mi Li ER & CO.'’8 CELEBRATED 
SHOL ESTABLISHMENT has removed from Broadway 
to 26 West Lith ‘st Boots and Shoes all styles, Popu 
lar Prices. Patronize MILLER & CO., 26 West 14th St. 


ASTIIMA.—SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY. 


1 he only sure remedy. Is sold under a A ositive guaran: 
tee. Price $1 a package. Sample packages free. Ad 
dre ss Louis Smiraniant, Chemist, Cleveland, O. 


GONE TO A BETTER PLACE ABOVE. 


SANDIFER, THE DIAMOND MER- 
CHANT, HAS REMOVED UNDER THE 
FIFTH-AVENUVE HOTEL. MATCHED SOLI- 
TAIRES FROM 1 EARAT TO 17 KARATS. 
WW. H. SANDIFER. ESTABLISHED 1846. 


SNEIDER & CURTIS, 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS, AND PRINTERS 


1129 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





I have this day transferred to Messrs. Sneider & Cur- 
tis, Manufacturing Stationers, 1120 Broadway, be- 
tween 25th and 26th streets, the good will of the Gim 
brede Engraving House, and all Plates, Dies, etc., etc., 
and recommend them to my Patrons as being fully 
competent to fill all orders entrusted to their care. 

April 15th, 1879. L. A. GIMBREDE. 








FINE LIG HT CARRIAGES. 
BROCKETT & TUTTLE, 

of New Haven, Conn., have on hand the largest stock of 
pe LIGHT CARRIAGES to be found outside of New 
ork City, and for STYLE and QUALITY they will 
COMPARE FAVORABLY with the best New York 
makers, while their prices are one hundred and fifty 
dollars less. They make a specialty of SideeBar Wagons. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 


AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading and 
Writing Table. A lady Jeet haser 





writes: “The only objection to 
your Common-sense Kocker is, 
we all want it. 

"2 aoe e it, I love it, and who shall 


dare 
To chide me for lov jing the 
Common-sense Cha 
Strong, Easy, gna _ el 
t ts everywhere. Send 
stamp for Hist to m A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onon. Co., N. ¥. 
_Bvery chair stamped and warranted perfe ct. 


SHIRTS | 
—waiS 





















“NEW DEPARTURE.” 
THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS Ct, 


7 Park Place, N. Y., 


manufacturers of the ONLY FIREWORKS in_ the 
market. Containing ASSORTED COLORED STARS IN 
EVERY PIECE. 


ASSORTED CASES OF FIREWORKS, 
selected and packed in neat wood bomen, for PRIVATE 
LAWN DISPLAYS 
The selling of assorted cases has become 80 > popular 
as to have revolutionized the duct of the 


SEND FOR ASSORTED LISTS. 


Our New Departure. 


We make none but colored goods. No more plain 
ones; the practice of other manufacturers bi ing to 
make two kinds, good and pect, having two be ices, 
and entailing d the 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Our NEW DEPARTURE has met a want long felt, 
and has been received with 6o much favor that our 
— orders exceed in aes and amount any- 
hing im our past expericnce. 


SEND VOR LIST. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


7 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly henges | from a neat Bugsy intoa ca 
4 passenger Carr age. Entirely new principle. Nora 
tling or shaking. No half-and-half look about tt. Send 
for Illustrated Price-List. New Havon, Conn. 


The Oppenheim M’f’g Co. 
WELCOME SOAP. 
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NOTE.—The reputation obtained by this Firm has been 
secured by the use of the Best and Purest Material, and has led 
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to many and varied Imitations of their Brands, but only such 
as bear the name of ‘‘CURTIS”’ preceding the name of 


‘© DAVIS” on bar or wrapper repre 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 


it THE VIGTOR 


war ck DRILL 


meen re PROSPECTOR. 





ha: 
active Agents can clear T25° per 
Dwee ani mS, 
Address W, WEAVEI I Phoenixville, Pa. 


re ATT. 


FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 
Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely’ finished for 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


Having completed arrangements with one of the largest Cotton Factories ¥n the United States for an 


unlimited supply of paiting Muslin, at the extremely low prices reached during the prevailing busi- 
ness stagnaion, and having largely increased our facilities for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
Shirts, in all styles, we have decided to make an important departure from the course usually adopt- 
<2 a extablishinents, and ee ourselves ese. | in communication with the consumer, thus 
ALT enhormou: U 
the follevieg sapeieedatted pO a red by middlemen and the retail trade, aud enabling us te make 
12 Extra Fine Linen Fin ished Frence h Yoke Shirts, =~ for peers: ° © «© « 6,00 
3 iy “ “ ¥ F: a M 24 25 
ae Shirt finished complete, as above, sent “pre-paid by ‘mall on receipt of Ob cents in 
ostage Stamps or Currency. We warrant these Shirts to be made of first-class materials, substan- 
wry d and ~aef finished, and to be ee in appearance, durability and style to amy Shirt in the mar- 
et costing from $1.00 to 61.60: 60 each nd size of collar worn, circumference of chest and length of arm, 


and remember im orderin; 8 you save all aa ide profits. 
LONG IsLAND SULRT 00.. £85 Fulton St, Breeklya, N. ¥. 











Whitcomb’s Remedy 


— FKoR— 


ASTHMA, 


Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


ee 
The late Jonas Whitcomb of Boston, 
visited Europe a few years since for 
the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spas- 
modic Asthma. While under the treat- 
ment of an eminent German physician 
his asthma rong arpa: he procured 
the recipe which had done so much for 
him. ‘This remedy has been used in 
thousands of the worst cases with aston- 
ishing and uniform success, Itcontains 
no injurious properties whatever. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


St. Lours, Nov. 10, 1877. 

Messrs. J. Burnetr & Co.: The 
relief the Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Kemedy afforded me was perfect; I 
have not had a bad night since taking 
it, and I have in no case found any 
relief until your Remedy came to hand. 
I most cheerfully recommend it to any- 
one troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma, 
for it is the only remedy ever used by 
me with any good effects. 


Yours truly, 
WM. T. MASON 
Of Messrs. Mason & Gorpon, Lawyers, 
5174, Chestnut Street. 





Messrs, JosrerH BuRNETr & Co., 
Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—In the fall of 1877 I used 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy and 
received immediate relief, and would 
most cheerfully recommend it to any 
person troubled —_ Hay Fever or 


Asthma. MRS. R. SHERMAN. 
180 Ellis Ave., Cu10aGo, ILL. 


For sale by all respectable Druggists, 








"TRAVEL. 


THE STATE LINE. 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
NEW oo 





Glasgow, Sumas, and Belfast, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA..,...... +o Thursday 29th. 
ST ; -Thursd i, , 4 Sth. 


ABAMA zbared ay, June 12th. 
ST ATE OF PENNSY LV ANT raday, June 19th. 
Finst CABIN SALOON. —Single Berths, i 80 5875 
cape sings are i Oe 8180 
SECOND CaBiN.—Single 8, 
Return, $75. Good for 12 months. 
omenean, ‘26. 


7 Ton 4 teen eral t atncount to CLERGYMEN and FAC. 

a 0 

AUSTIN BAI LDWIN &CO., General Agents, 
ROADWAY, NEW Y 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 











Fast Mail Epqoonser, Route il Folate 
outh, veun tinuous aco e Daily 
Service bog ts NAP Al ve ‘Auguate, 


and thence Dally te 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER “LINES. 
Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878. 


Me ARR Falls RAY THOM EM You 


AIKEN PRESS via WASHING- 

TON RICHMO oND SN WILMINGTON, CHARLES : 

ASHLEY RIVER JUNCTION, 8. SAVANNAH. 

Pullman Palace , New fate to Rich- 
itlshingnd to 





mond Parlor Car, Wilmington. Special 
Pullman Sleeping’ Car Wilmington to Charleston. 
Special Pullman leeping Car, ntegten © to Savan- 


. $l Car, Savannah to J ville. Pull- 
= — mington to Aiken and Augusta, 


via Charleston. 
2. 81 DAILY 
Nexcepe sumaay) from from NE a NeW YORK vi BENNSYT. 


IL. A EXPRESS 
Dail via WASHINGTON, 


Hons WIL- 
MIN TON COLUMBIA Avausra, FLORENCE, 
ARLESTON, SAVA ANNAH. 





ethnic al bbsnantY ARIA D htetic 


R. R., connect- 
magnifi 


ing at Baltimore 8: 5 lg cent new 
teamers of the 

Parlor Cars to itimore, Portsmouth to Wilm 
ton, and connections. Shanes service as No. 1 to 


points in Florida and the So 
For reservation of sectio: kets, 
time-tables apply to the tions YORE OFFI Nos 
BROADWAY, or at the authorized ticket aaiate of the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 
A. POPE, General Passenger Agent. 





° LIN 
EW YORK. AND ee Ae Ew INE. 


for TRENTON AND PHILAD) 
COMMENCING Nov. Sore, i 78. 

Trains leave New York, foot Street, f 
Trenton and Philadelphis, at 0.0, Bo, A.M; 1:30, 

Leave Pumedseite $ from station North remit 
nia road, T' a. Berks eereets at 6:45 (way), 
7:45, 9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 8:30, 5:30, 12 

Leave Trenton for , York at 1:20 except M Monday), 
6:45, 8:18, 10:20, A. M.; 12, 15, 2:20, 4:12, 

Pullman drawing-room cars are attached to ~™ 9A. 
P. M. trains for or, York, and to the 45 A. M., 
1 ‘is P. M. trains from Philadel Iphia. 

sunday — leave New York and Philadelphia at 
9 2P.M. Leave New York for Trenton at 
® A. M.; 5: 30 


rp x, jegre Trenton for New York at 

C Kant Dy / pad at Jersey Cit City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Libe: Street, Nos. 520 
otels, all offices 
of the Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and 
at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Bag- 
gage checked from residence to destination. 

H. P. BALDWLN, General Passenger Agent. 





GUION LINE 
U STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL 
Tt Pier No, < N. R.. foot of King St. 










WISCONSIN TUESDAY, May 27th. 10 a. m. 
WYOMING TUESDAY. june 10th, 9:30 a. i 
ARIZONA.. 'UESDAY, June 17th, 3 P. M 
NF VADA.. Pabay, dune 2 24th, 8:30 4. m. 
t# These steamers are built o! we. in water-t ght 
compartments, and are furnished with tic’ both sate and 
to make the pesmege across Soto e and 
agreeable, ha ath-room, smoking-room, draw: 


room, piano, an library, nilso lao experienced su surgeon, 


rooms are all on i thus Ss ae cee ‘of 
all luxur fes at sea, perfect ventilation and ay 


CABIN PASSAGE (acco state-room 
and $7 INTERMEDIATE, $40 STEER ee 
OrFices, NO, 29 BROADWAY. UION. 


The Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 
18 THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progressive, 
Best Equipped, 


Most Reliable Railway Corporation 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the Wost and Northwest 


It embraces under one management 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHIcaGo, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“ CHICAGO, SIOUX City & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DuBuQuE & La Crosse Ling,” 
“ CHICA! G0, FREEPORT & DuBUQUE LINE,” 
“ CHIcaGo, 4 & MINNESOTA 


, La 
7 Cutcaao, St. PavL bs MInnearo: L1s LINE,” 
“ CHIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“ CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE Ling.” 





Tickets over this route goons oot by all Coupon Ticket 

Agents in the United States 
member, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 

and Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

New York cog No. 418 ‘Broadway. Hos 
No. 5 State 8 ncisco 
gomer: Street. t*Ghieago Ticket Smices, 62 Clark Street, 
under Sherman House 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
Marvin Huauirtt, W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen’l Manag’r, ‘Chicago; Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 
aoaaed 





HOTELS. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





OPEN FOR THE SEASON FROM 
JUNE 16th to OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 
Bethlehem, White Mountains, N. H. 


Ample accommodations for 400 guests. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. 


O. D. SEAVEY, 
OF HOTEL BRUNSWICK, BOSTON. 


REVERE HOUSE, 


Boston, Mass. 

The subscriber, havi: fae Rees secured along lease of this 
favorite hotel an libe rms, announces 

RATE DUCED to $2.50 pad 1 $3 per 
ay. yt lors and Baths Ex 

Notwithstanding this fa Eng in pot “the un- 
rivaled exon ets of the table will be maintained. 

Ss. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


EQUOT HOUSE AND VILLAS, 


ue ondon, Conn. 20th Season. 
Will open June 10th. Unsurpassed accommoda- 
sens an acwractions, mentee, nea-bathing, Ashi. 
Pure air, perfect drain. ‘or circulars or enga 
ments, address H. s CROCKER, Proprietor. 


All Summer Resorts and Hotels 


ublish rates and particu! 
OTEL GAZETTE, Subscri - An ion per year. Scents 
per copy, of newsdealerr. 11 Broadway. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
OPENS JUNE Ist. 

RENOVATED AND IMPROVED. 
Popular Prices. 


CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 
ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
located, bet. United States and Grand Union 
Hove =e firs at t-class house in all its ap intments. 
— with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 

Terms : $3.00 to $4.50 per day. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 















































T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors 
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George’s Cod, per qtl....— — @ 4 00 
Grand Bank Cod........ 3 00 @ 8 124 
ene ye per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 00 
ickled Cod, per bbl.... @ ! 

MAckEREL : : , chest dace: 
No. 1 Shore............. 20 00 @22 00 

No. 2 Shore............. 6 25 @ 6 50 

No. 3 Risa ee seeeee 650 @ 7 00 

Bar: No. 3 Medium........... 3 25 @ 8 50 
—, Pickled, No. 1, per bb1.12 00 @13 00 
: RING, Scaled, per box...... 14 18 
Hsrnmea, No. 1, per DOX...ss006 14 18 


May 22, 1879.] 
Weekly Blarket Review, 


For the week ending Friday, May 16th, 1870.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET, 





COFFEE. — Braz Corrger.—A slight 
improvement in the distributive demand 
has increased the business transacted in in- 
voices. Sales have generally been made on 
the basis of our last quotations, which have 
ruled about steady, and the market closed 
yesterday quiet. Mrip Corrres.—For Fast 
India descriptions the market is quiet; but 
jobbers report a good steady demand for 
distribution. West India growths are dull 
and the market somewhat irregular; the bet- 
ter grades being fairly supported, but com- 
mon kinds for the moment almost unsalable. 
Arrivals of Maracaibo and Laguayra have 
been large; but the quality is improved. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......10§ @19 
Santos, Best to Choice............ ..16 @I18 
i eS eee er rore. 24 @27 
EE en netind visns oe ne ccpaoapnevacne 24 25 
Maracaibo...... piawiie sedebeds decees 15 @18 
Laguayra........... Svuvuvsvanneunnes 16 @17 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday was 
almost a repetition of that held the week 
previous, and was generally considered a 
fair sale, although Blacks again sold low 
and the market was fairly sustained. By 
private contract business has been very 
quiet. We quote: 


NEN MMERG ald ¢ 10.9163 sibsals Salnwiaboesente ves 20 @50 
Young Hyson............ ceeeeees ..- 18 @80 
English Breakfast................005 20 @75 
Uncolored Japan...........eeeeeeees 22 @6o 
CNN RE sidk ua Rese eewesb Seah vee 20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Svuaar.—The market has 
ruled active and strong and a good business 
has been transacted at gradually hardening 
prices; and, while the demand has contin- 
ued good throughout, business has to some 
extent been restricted by the firmness and 
higher pretentions of holders. The low 
grades have still been most in favor and are 
relatively stronger and higher in price, Fair 
Refining having sold yesterday at 6% cents, 
But this is to some extent explained by the 
fact that all low grades of the present Cuban 
crop are found to be much higher in test 
than for a number of years past. Rerinep. 
—There Las been an active demand and 
large sales have been made at gradually 
hardening prices, and the market closed 
yesterday very firm and in sellers’ favor. 
The demand has been in excess of the sup- 
ply and the production was closely sold up 
yesterday. We quote: 







Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... eseee 64 @ 68 
Harp,.—Cut Loaf.... 0... cece cece eee si @— 
Crushed... 88 @ — 
Powdered. 88 @9 
GRANULATED....... sie casera’ 84 (@ 8k 
WuITE.—Standard A, Grocers’ 8 @— 
Steam Refined A.......... 72 @ 7 
PMN ceeswacssuvinccans 74 @ 7 
YELLOW.—Coffee C........ ccc eee 7 @7 
Othor grades..........0.. 64 @ 63 


MOLASSES.—There are still buyers of 
boiling grades of West Indies at 27} cents 
for 50° test, and further sales are reported 
upon this basis, 28 cents being paid for two 
cargoes in puncheons, which commanded a 
shade higher price at the moment than 
hhds. The market is steady and the de- 
mand fair. Grocery qualities meet with 
moderate sale; but the market for these is 
quiet. New Orieans.—The demand has 
been extremely light and the market 
throughout has remained almost nominal. 
We quote: 

Cuna, Doliee Geo visataceceus ee 
New Onirans, New Crop, Fancy... ¢ 
. “ “ Good..... 32 @41 

FISH.—The demand for Mackerel con- 
tinues of a jobbing character; but prices are 
firm, as no new Fish of regular inspection 
have as yet been received. Cod are in de- 
mand, and, with light arrivals, the recent 
slight advance is sustained. There are no 
Box Herring afloat offering; but a cargo of 
10,000 bxs. Scaled, now on the way, is 
shortly expected. Barrel Herring are neg- 
lected; but prices are firm. We quote: 
Coprisx : 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
oOo ee 


SALT.—The demand for Factory Filled 
has been only moderate; but prices are 
nominally unchanged. The supply is suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements. Bulk is in 
fair demand and steady. We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........— — @ 2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 ¢ 2 40 
In small bags, 45in a bbl........  — of 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl.... —@ 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only. We quote: 
Pot, 1st e0rt....cccccccsece ecccccccccee 6 Got 
Pea sctesaces guaseuees evedecuae 6 @6 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—FLour.—There 
was a fair degree of activity and buoyancy 
in Western and State Flour up to near the 
close of Thursday’s market, when the ex- 
treme prices asked checked the local and 
export inquiry; and a weak feeling was 
noticeable, especially for the low grades of 
Spring and Winter Wheat, and in instances 
concessions were made. But leading brands 
were well sustained, being in light supply 
and relatively lower than Wheat. Yester- 
day the market was quict and weak for 
most low grades. Popular brands, suited to 
t!:e wants of the local trade, were sustained, 
thonch not very salable. SournerRN Fiour 
his been less active, the business largely 
confined to local dealers, who have pur- 
chased good Bakers’ Extras to some extent 
at.a further advance; and in instances Fam- 
ily brands are higher, though they have 
sold slowly. Common Extras have been 
dull and have declined slightly. At the 
close most grades were very quiet. Ry 
FiLour has been more active, and has i- 
proved, in sympathy with the advance in 
Grain, but closes tame. Corn MEAL has 
been in moderatt demand, chiefly for trop- 
ica’ markets, and is steady, closing quict. 
We quote: 


Sour Extras. ......cccccccsese $3 60 @ $4 45 
DE nkcacosvsededescdeccecsHes 280 @ 3 35 
BONN OG as cise tciiveseuscccnes 355 @ 400 
State Extra brands............ 885 @ 410 
Minnesota Clear............. - 420@ 490 
Minnesota Straight..... reeeree 475 @ 5 85 
Minnesota Patents............ 570 @ 8 25 


Ex. Amber, Ind .0O., and Mich. 5 25 @ 5 55 
Ohio, Ind., and Tll. Superfine... 385 @ 4 00 
White Wheat, Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 515 @ 55 
GRAIN.—WuHEaT was very strong and 
active, both spot and option, on Wednes- 
day; but ere the close of the day there 
was a decided change in the tone and 
spirit of the market. Copious rains, giving 
promise of an abundant crop, soon checked 
the buoyancy and activity at the Upper 
Lake markets; and this market quickly 
moved in sympathy, the values of the lead- 
ing grades showing a marked decline. The 
more liberal receipts at the Upper Lake 
ports and the favorable crop reports from 
the Northwest, indeed, from most all sec- 
tions, have greatly changed the tone of the 
market, and we find the speculative feeling 
his abated. Ths stock in sight is now 
about 16,024,389 bushels, which is ample. 
The fluctuatigns have been the most 
marked in No. 2 Red and No. 1 White. 
These have been active, though they close 
flat. Corn.—The market has ruled firmer 
on light receipts, especially for prompt 
delivery. Yellow and White is scarce and 
strongly held, with some inquiry for future 
delivery. The large movement in the West 
has rendered buyers here very cautious in 
bidding on futures, especially on steamer. 
Ryr.—Prices have advanced, with a fair 
business from store and to arrive in early 
June; but the market closed dull and weak 
Oats.—The receipts have been moderate, 
and, with the offerings limited and with a 
limited demand, the market has been strong, 
especially for White, which are in meager 
supply and wanted. Barigy has been 
pressed for sale, and still lower figures have 
been accepted and values are quite nominal. 
Beans AND PeAs.—The market is un- 


change’. Marrows have been moderately 
active at :icady prices. Mediums steady. 
Pea Beans dull. White Kidney slow of sale. 
Red do. in fair request. Black Beans in- 
active. We quote: 


WHEAT: 
White State ....... coeseees 1 164@ 117 
White Western............ 110@1 164 
NOS BPM R so cscs cucecs 107 @1 07 
Pa xcanccdixspeneccas 1 163{@ 117 
Bed Wintel. ...ccccccsccves 110@1 18 
RYE: 
bo OEE ECL E EOC ELE 614@ 65 
Western......... stccesoese 61L@ 654 
Corn : 
: Western Yellow..... coeee 49@ 494 
Western White....... wees D@ O51 
Oats : 
White.......... 20 peccedce ae 41 
Mixed... 0.0 cccccscesecs 854 


BARLEY: 
Peicadcacacacacceccaeas ae 55 
Canads....cccerccscsseess 7 85 
BEans : 

AITOW....ceceeees matt oot 
Medium........ cocccccce - 130 @ 1 825 
White Kidney............ - 140 @1 45 
Red Kidney...........-... 3 00 @ 3 10 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—The Pork mar- 
ket has been moderately active, with prices 
variable. At times prices have advanced 
quite rapidly, through speculative influen- 
ces and a strong ‘‘ bull” movement in the 
West; but at the close the advance had been 
nearly lost. Bacon.—The demand has im- 
proved, and a fair business has been done 
for prompt and future delivery at full but 
not materially higher prices. Larp.—The 
market for this staple has been characterized 
by a fair degree of activity and quite vio- 
lent fluctuations. Prices, as arule, have fa- 
vored the seller, owing to moderate arrivals 
and a strong “‘ bull” clique, who have made 
a strong effort to advance prices; but in do- 
ing so have checked a free trade on the spot 


and in Refined, and the market closes 
weaker. Cur Mrats.—There has been a 
fair demand and prices have improved, par- 
ticularly on City, which are not plenty and 
wanted. Western have been in brisk re- 
quest, in part for future delivery, at firm 
tates. BARREL BEEF has beenin good de- 
mand, especially Packet, Extra Mess, and 
Family. Common very plenty and very 
quiet. Trerce Beer has been in fair re- 
quest at former prices. The supply is ample, 
Breer Hams have been in moderate demand 
and are weak. We quote: 


Pork: 
Mess, Western, new....... 10 00 @10 25 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 8 75 
Prime Mess.... .....0. eseee 9 7 @10 00 
Cur Mrats: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 48 
Dry Salted Shoulders...... oe «= BY 4 
Pickled Bellies........ seceees 5 @ 6h 
Pickled HAWG... ccccccccccccs TA@ 8& 
Smoked....... cane dacetanne " 84@10 
Bacon....... @ ccccee re rtecree 43@ 5} 
LarpD: 
Western, Steam, tes., pr., 
Per LOW IDES... cccccsccccce 6 40 @ 6 424 
ClEy, PRIME. «65 cc ccccsceccs 630 @— — 
ROMNOG Ss ¢ cadececaed ceccese 6 60 @ 6 90 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 950 @ 10 50 
Fxtra Mess, “ ........ 10 50 @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 19 00 @ 19 25 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India Mess, 
GIOTOOD eS cicccccccccuaces 21 00 @2) 50 


CATTLE MARKET. — Fair to good 
Steers have sold fairly during the week. 
and, with the supply of such small, sellers 
have succeeded in obtaining an advance of 
about $1 per head. Prime qualities were in 
moderate request and held steadily at about 
former prices. The sules were at 94@10}c. 
for common to best, to dress 55@57 Ibs. to 
the gross ewt. The shipments for the week 
were 5,860 qrs. Beef and 584 Live Cattle. 
There was rather more inquiry for Milch 
Cows and the feeling a trifle better. Com- 
mon to good quoted $35@50. Calves were 
dull and easy at 44@54 c. for Milk-fed Veal. 
Sheep have met with considerable attention, 
and the market has ruled firm at $5.374@ 
$6.70 for common to extra unshorn and 
$4.70@$5.50 for clipped. Lambs, however, 
owing to the liberal arrivals, have sold 
slowly, though offered at prices a shade lower. 
Sales at 74@10jc. for Virginia, Kentucky, 
and choice State. Shippers during theweek 
took 780 Live Sheep and 1,380 carcasses Mut- 
ton. Live Hogs quiet at $3.80@4.00 per 100 
Ths. The shipments for the week were 800 
dressed and 500 alive. The receipts have 
been 9,224 Beef Cattle, 53 Cows, 4,819 

* Calves, 23,904 Sheep, and 39,112 Hogs. 


HAY.—The condition of the market is 
without material change. The unfavorable 
weather and the urgent demands upon the 
attention of farmers in other directions tend 
to restrict the sending forward of supplies, 
the reccipts of both Hay and Straw being 
about one-third of what they were four 
weeks ago. Stocks of all grades are very 
small, and holders are firm at the improved 
prices noticed in previous issues. The de- 
mand, however, has slackened, buyers 
holding off, in anticipation of more liberal 
receipts and a corresponding decline in 
values, and confine their purchases to par- 
cels for immediate use. The quotations are 
for Shipping, 45@50c.; prime grades, 75@ 
90c.: medium do., 55@70c.; Clover, 35@ 
40c.; and Salt, 40@45. Straw continues 
firm at 45@50c. for Long Rye; 40 for Short 
do. ; and 80@40 for Oat—all cash. 


WOOL.—The market continues feverish 
and excited and higher prices have been 
obtained; though the volume of trade is 
prevented from reaching large proportions 
bv the meager supplies, particularly of 
Fleeces. Buyers stand ready to pay 35c. 
for XX Ohio; but a large portion of the 
stock of this description has been withdrawn 
from the market, no price for the moment 
being set. Texas, in the absence of better 
grades, has sold to a large extent, and at 
prices acent a pound above the rates current 
a week ago. The demand is chiefly for the 
better grades of Fleeces, and the markets of 
Philadelphia and Boston have been searched 
thoroughly for such; but without success. 





The opinion is current that, now that an 
advance has set in, high prices will rule until 
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after the several —- are marketed—or say 
up to the middle of August. The markets 
then will be fully supplied; and a reaction, 
it is believed, will take place, that will have 
a serious effect on the many that operate 
largely in the interior during the season and 
fail to work off their purchases. The 
present advance is attributed wholly to the 
momentary scarcity, and not to the im- 
proved tone of the goods market. Goods 
are selling rather better; but it is seemingly 
impossible for manufacturers to obtain a 
fraction advance on their products. We 
quote: 








American XXX.. —34 @— 38 
American XX. —28 @— 35 
American X..... —28 85 
No. 1 Pulled.... —17 20 


Superfine Pulled 
Texas, Fine... 
Texas, Coarse... ry 
Cal. Bp Gli cde duis cdccdedicccdus —138 @— 5 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—There has been a fair demand 
for choice parcels, and, with moderate offer- 
ings, the market has ruled in sellers’ favor. 
Good grades have been salable at firm fig- 
ures. Common lots quiet. We quote: 


State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 15 @20 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...12 @16 
State, tubes, inferior .....cccccecccccece 8 @10 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 @ 

Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 10 @14 
Western, Factory, choice to fancy..... 8 @13 
Western, Factory, fair...........sse06 7@8 


CHEESE.—New Cheese of fine quality 
has ruled firm, with a fairdemand. Good 
average quality salable at full prices. Old 
Cheese, in prime condition, steady and in 
fair request. We quote: 
State, Factory, fancy......... 
State, Factory, good to fine 
State, Dairies... .cccoccece 
Western, Factory, choice.. - 7@8 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 5@7 


EGGS.—This staple has been in fair de- 
mand, and, with a moderate supply, the 
feeling has been a trifle steadier. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 (@13 
State and Pennsylvania............... 12 @— 
Western and Canadian............... 10 @11% 


FRUIT.—Domestic Driep.—The tone 
of the market is flat, there being but a lim- 
ited inquiry at very low rates. Raspberries 
and Cherries are in fair demand and prices 
are firm. We quote: 





a .. TH@ 8 
- 64@ 7 
.5@7 


Apples, Dried, State...............-- 34 @ 44 
Apples, Western..........s.e-eeeee- 3 @4 
Apples, Southern...........e.eee eens 2 @6 
MUNGO POONOG si caccccnceccccseaaes 5 @ll 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........0.ee0++ 24 @8 
pS errr reer 44 @ i 
Nida diccccicvecdctaccoetévcunees 125 @13 


POTATOES.—Potatoes are firm for good 
quality, the supply being light and the de- 
mand good. Inferior are plenty, with prices 
irregular. We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless.........++++ 2 — 
e BBG oc. cecccccccccse 2 75@3 00 
‘ Wen  nccccccdbeseces 8 3 50 
“Nova Scotia ..........-.06+ 27@ — 


SEEDS.—Clover is quiet and unchanged 
in value. Timothy is nominally worth 
$1.20 for prime and $1.85 for choice. We 
quote: 


Clover, Western, per Th......... 64 @ 64 
“ State, O aaeaatees 65 @ 7 

Timothy, per bush.............. 130 @1 3 

Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........ 150 @1 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Per Ton. 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 50 

“ “ ““ 8.40 “ 51 00@52 25 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 

rere caiea 52 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime............. .. 87 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00@35 00 

“ Bone Flour ........ 86 0039 00 

e Bone Meal.......... 34 00(@36 50 

a Ground Bone....... 81 00@33 50 

“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

Ce CCCP CCC CT CCOCLEET 50 00 

Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 

Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 

Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 

‘ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00(@28 00 

German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 00@ 9 00 

Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 W@ 8 00 


Mies adudacaccdsnecackes 1 Poe} 1 27% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 38 8 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 373@2 50 


Dust Fertilizer...........+- 85 00 
Re cere eennneesie ieee aeanaaeeiaaaaRae 





ry) N plied to « 3 at 
F INE | EAS prices lower than_ ever 
known before. These fine qualities seldom reach the 
interior, being sold oF in large cities and among the 
very wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and com- 
pare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P.-O. Bow 4236, 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 


BARLOW’S JNDIGO LUE. 
Best quality WASH BLUE and moat liberal measure. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 














A ~ —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
4 We prices—Largest company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody— e continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best i nduce- 
ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 

ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


T. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
¥PSrintin Presses etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 1@ Dutch Streets, Bow Yea. 
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FRESH 


CANTON 
MATTINGS. 


Plain, Fancy, s and Confined Styles. 
“INDIA,” 
“TORKISH,” 


AND 


“PERSIAN” 


RUGS AND MATS 


English and American 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 

WILTON, 
and AXMINSTER 


CARPETINGS. 


ALSO 


LINEN AND FELT DRUGGETS, 
MATS, OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, etc., etc, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
JUST RECEIVED. 
BLACK and WHITE 


SPANISH LACE 


MANTILLAS, 


New and Beautiful Designs. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 





Financial, 


THE REDEMPTION OF SILVER CER- 
TIFICATES. 


Tue silver men, both in Congress and 
out of it, have denounced the New York 
and Boston Clearing-house banks, because 
they have decided not to receive silver dol- 
lars oa deposit, except under special con- 
tract for payment in the same kind of dol- 
lars and also that no payments of balances 
between the banks should be made at the 
Clearing-house in silver certificates or in 
silver dollars, except as subsidiary coin, in 
sums not exceeding ten dollars. This, it is 
alleged, is a discrimination against the silver 
dollar, as compared with gold coins and 
legal-tender notes, both of which are treated 
as bankable funds on equal terms. The al- 
legation is true. 

For the benefit of those who make the 
fact a ground of complaint, we take the lib- 
erty of publishing, as follows, the third sec- 
tion of the Silver Law: 

“‘ Any holder of the coiu authorized by 
this-Act may deposit the same with the 
Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in sums not less than ten dol- 
lars, and receive therefor certilicates, of not 
less than ten dollars each, corresponding 
with the denominations of United States 
notes. The coin deposited for or represent- 
ing the certificates shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the = far of the same on 
demand. Said certificates shall be receiva- 
ble for customs, taxes, and all public dues, 
and when so received may be reissued. 
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silver dollars in the Treasury of the United 
States, and receive a certificate therefor, 
could he the next day, or at any time, under 
the provisions of this section of the Silver 
Law, demand that the deposit should be 
paid in gold or in legal-tender notes? Not 
at all. The law expressly says that ‘‘the 
coin deposited for or representing the cer- 
tificate shall be retained in the Treasury,” 
as a special fund, ‘‘for the payment of the 
same (the certificate) on demand”; imply- 
ing, beyond a question, that the payment or 
redemption is to be made in the coin depos- 
ited. The depositor can, on presenting the 
certificate, call for the silver dollars when- 
ever he wants them, and the Treasurer must 
pay them over to him on demand. He can- 
not, however, call for gold payment or a 
legal-tender-note payment. The Treasurer 
is only authorized to pay him in ‘‘the coin 
deposited” and directed to be retained in 
the Treasury for this purpose. The depos- 
itor gets back just what he deposited; no 
more and no less. 

Now, we submit, in all candor, that this 
is precisely in kind just what the Clearing- 
house banks of New York and Boston have 
decided to do. They have not decided 
not to receive silver dollars on deposit, pro- 
vided the depositor will agree to take his 
pay in these dollars, They will take his 
dollars, and give them back to him when- 
ever he wants them, or allow him to check 
against them. But they will not take them 
with the understanding that he may call for 
gold or legal-tender notes to the same nom- 
inal amount. And, if he does not like this 
arrangement, then let him go to the Treas- 
ury of the United States and make his de- 
posit of silver dollars; and he will there be 
confronted with exactly the same fact. The 
Treasury will take his dollars and give them 
back to him on demand, and so will the 
banks; but neither will take the dollars 
and pay him in anything but the kind of 
‘‘coin deposited.” If this is wrong on the 
part of the banks, then it is just as wrong 
on the part of the Treasury; and in the lat- 
ter case itis a wrong authorized and directed 
by the Silver Law itself. The silver men, 
surely, ought not to complain of a principle 
contained in their own law. 





A MODEL SPEECH. 


THE five-minute speech of Congressman 
Morton, of this city, delivered last week 
against the Warner Silver Bill, is replete with 
the sharpest and clearest kind of financial 
sense. We reproduce, as follows, a single 
paragraph from this model speech : 


‘Coinage by the Government is properly 
only an official attestation of the weight and 
fineness of the metal stamped or coined. A 
silver dollar thus attested to-day should 
contain 484 45-100 grains as the equivalent 
of a gold dollar. The present value of 
silver bullion in London is about 50 pence 
per ounce. Until it is worth 59 or 60 pence 
the Government should have the profit, if 
the fraud of stamping 84 cents as worth 100 
isto continue. If this bill is to become the 
law of the land, its title should be changed 
to read ‘An Act for the relief of the 
owners of silver mines,’ and an appropriation 
made for the purpose of erecting clevators 
and warehouses for the storage of silver 
coin and bullion. If the owners of silver 
bullion can have their property carried by 
the Government, as this bill proposes, and 
can have certificates of its deposit made a 
legal tender for all dues to the United 
States, including custom-house duties, why 
not clothe bonded warehouse receipts and 
all other representatives of property with 
the same functions of money? My con- 
stituents are not the owners of silver mines; 
but they are largely interested in wool, 
cotton, wheat, flour, iron, and copper. 
Why should not the Government receive 
all these and other products of the earth on 
storage, issue certificates, and make them 
also a legal tender? And, if the supply 
of money should be still insufficient 
to satisfy the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, receive also titles of real estate, and 
issue money certificates; and so continue 
until every species of property becomes a 
part of the currency of the country? Then 
we can issue for general distribution— 
pledging whatever may remain of the faith 
and honor of the nation—the billion of 
greenbacks asked for by the reverend and 
distinguished gentleman who occupies a 
seat on this floor.” 


Mr. Morton is a banker, and knows what 
he is talking about when speaking in regard 
to questions of finance; and this is more 
than can be said of many members of Con- 
gress. The silver men of the Warner and 
Ewing school are simply lunatics in finance; 
and if the policy of the country were to be 





If a person should deposit fifty thousand 


theory of unlimited coinage and of certifi- 
cates issued for the deposit of silver bullion, 
and the silver of other countries would be 
speedily emptied into the Treasury of the 
United States, at a very serious loss to the 
Government. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


Tue market has been greatly excited dur- 
ing the past week, in consequence of the 
rapid absorption of the Government 
Four-per-Cent. Loan. Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch, the First National Bank, and 
their associates, subscribed for $121,000,- 
000, which was the total amount the 
Secretary of the Treasury had authority 
to issue. Of that vast sum we are now told 
only $30,000,000 remain undistributed. 
Our leading banks, insurance companies, 
capitalists, and investors generally have 
been quick to secure a liberal share of these 
popular securities. During the past week 
$40,000,000 have been resold, of which 
amount $15,000,000 went to London. The 
sales on Saturday last amounted to $10,- 
000,000. Those who desire any portion of 
the $30,000,000 remaining of these bonds 
will do well, we think, to secure them at 
the earliest possible moment. It was our 
belief at the start that the market would 
advance rapidly, and we did not fail to sug- 
gest—as our readers know—very prompt 
action in making purchases. It looks now 
as though the whole $121,000,000 would 
be out of the market within two weeks, 








THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has at last put an end to the long-standing 
contest between the Government and the 
Pacific Railroads. The Court holds that 
the so-called Thurman Act, passed May 
7th, 1878, is constitutional. The object of 
this act was to compel the companies own- 
ing these roads to make provision for the 
payment of the interest on the bonds 
issued by the Government in their favor, 
and also to create a sinking fund for the 
payment of the principal at maturity. The 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific com- 
panies will, under the lawas now confirmed 
by the Court, be required to pay about 
$4,000,000 annually for the objects speci- 
fied. Mr. Justice Miller, in expressing his 
opinion on the subject, said: ‘I concur in 
the decision of the Court because it is right.” 
It is not possible to assign a better reason 
for an opinion. It is to be hoped that these 
companies will now cease the business of 
litigation, and yield a cheerful obedience to 
the mandate of the law. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS in the manufactures of cot- 
ton, wool, iron, and leather, together with 
the raw materials of the same, has contin- 
ued good, while the trade movement in 
most other branches has been dull. Values 
are steady, with cotton and breadstuffs 
strong. The export movement for the week 
was only slightly below the heavy shipments 
of the same week last year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: general mer- 
chandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,647,466; and produce exports, $5,908,390. 
The total imports since January 1st were 
$119,954,852, against $112,722,008 for the 
same period last year and $128,853,644 in 
1877. The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist were $115,400,308, against $126,- 
632,598 for the corresponding period last 
year and $96,353,479 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Partnersuip.—D, being in _ business, 
agreed to take into partnership with him 
C, as equal partner, each contributing 
an equal amount of capital, and the part- 
nership to continue for ten years. For the 
good will of the business and as a premium 
for being taken into the er C 
gave D his note for one thousand dollars, 
payable in five years. At the end of two 
years the partnership was dissolved by 
mutual consent, on account of incompat- 
ibility of temper and disagreement about 
the business. In a suit by D against 
C on the note, it was held that he could 
not recover only the proportionate amount 
for the time the partnership had continued. 
Dodds vs. Caskey, reported in Pittsburgh 

Journal. 
one partner expressly promises to pa 
another partner his share of advances made 








shaped by their crudities the result would 


by the latter on accouat of the parttiership 


be universal disaster. Carry out their 
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business, the amount of such share thereby 
becomes the debt of the partner who has thus 
agreed to pay the same; and an action will 
lie therefor, without dissolution or adjust- 
ment of on account.—Sprout vs, 
Crowley, See: Ct., Wis. 

SALE oF INDIVISIBLE PRoPERTY.— Where 
there is a sale of a specified quantity of 
goods from a mass, identical in kind and 
uniform in value, a separation of the quan- 
tity is not necessary to pass the title, if the 
intention of the parties that the property 
should pass by the contract of sale was 
clearly manifest. But if the articles com- 
posing the mass were of different qualities 
and values, aselection, and not merely a sep- 
aration, would be necessary.—Huff vs. Hires, 
Supreme Court, N. J. 

mIssoRY Nore.—The mere fact that 
installments of intcrest are due and unpaid 
on unmatured commercial paper at the 
time of its purchase for value will not af- 
fect the purchaser with notice of prior 
equities or infirmities in the title, or affect 
his rights as a bona-fide holder. Mere sus- 
picion of infirmity in the title to negotiable 
paper, or even knowledge of facts that 
would excite suspicion in the mind of a 
prudent man, if there is no bad faith, will 
not affect the rights of a purchaser. In- 
dorsement ‘‘ without recourse” is not suffi- 
cient to put a party upon inquiry, nor will 
the words ‘‘secured by mortgage on real 
estate” have any such effect. A note 
secured by mortgage may, before maturity, 
be transferred as other negotiable paper, 
and the —— as incident to the 
debt and may enforced by the holder 
without regard to equities between the orig- 
inal parties.—Kelly vs. Whitney, Sup. Ct., 
Wisconsin. 


MONEY MARKET.—A call upon the 
depository banks by the Treasury on 
Wednesday for several millions, to replace 
money paid out on called bonds, caused a 
temporary rise in call loans, and rates 
advanced to 7 per cent. on stocks and 4 
per cent. on Governments. Later on the 
market returned to its easy condition, and 
rates settled back to 2 per cent. on Gov- 
ernments and 3 to 34 on stocks. Mercantile 
paper continues indemand. We quote first- 
class endorsed notes of short date at 4@4} 
per cent.; four months at 4@5; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 5@6 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady, closing at 98§ to 983. United States 
bonds were } per cent. lower for new Fours. 
American railway securities were irregular. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
well sustained, closing at 4.88 for 60-days 
bills and 4.89 for demand. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, selling 
5-16, buying nominal, 3-16. Charleston, 
easy; buying 3-16, selling 3. New Orleans, 
commercial 4 premium, bank } premium. 
St. Louis, 50 discount. Chicago, steady; 
buying 1-10 discount, selling 1-10 premium; 
and Boston, 9d. diseount. 

SILVER.—The Government at Washing- 
ton has taken steps looking to the opening 
of negotiations with European governments 
with a view to the calling of another inter- 
national conference to consider the question 
of establishing an international standard for 
silver coinage. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
remains at $0.8391 gold. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 





Bar Silver (GOlA)........sceeccsececeeesees 108% «=: 10894 
Trade Dollars (CUFTENCY)......... seeeeees 9834 9014 
Halves and Quarters.,.......sccceeseeeses 99 9956, 
Dimes and Half Dimes................+. By % 


THE STOCK MARKET has been active 
nearly all the week, with a further gencral 
advance in prices. The activity is notice- 
able in nearly all kinds of shares and secur- 
ities, and is looked upon by competent 
judges as a consequence of the great 
plethora of money and the improving con- 
dition of the industrial and business affairs 
of the country. The Granger shares, the 
Trunk lines and the coal stocks were all 
active and advanced 1 to 5} per cent. The 
upward movement on the Granger shares 
was due to the receipt of favorable advices 
from the West in regard to the crops, which 
have been greatly improved by the recent 
rains. The Trunk Line shares were higher 
on brisk purchases, based partly on the re- 
ported large traffic of these roads. The 
coal stocks were favorably influenced by 
the improvement in the iron trade and 
rumors regarding better prospects for a re- 
newal of the combination. 

The following will show the course of 





prices during the week: 
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° oe 6 wx, 60 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 6146 64 6134 68% 
poo SUS 6 035g 9496 
18044 188 1883 
1165 114% 116% 
% B84 8% 
51% «4456S 
Pe en Me 
sl 85 8044 83% 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... 110 10 110 100 
Boston Air Line, pf........... 4254 425% 42 4246 
NTs ss cccccccccs wcccccesece 45 6 43 42% 
Del., Lack,, and Weatern.... 544% O57 53% 56% 
Del. and Hudson.....,.....00 4 yO~C«AT 4% 
Dubuque and 8. C.........006 _ - 4 
Express—Adams........ coos 100 10 = 108%: 1004 
American........... 50 3 4956 
United States...... pe 48 4% «48 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 100 100 we — 
WWID. coccccccctvbcdccccoesioe oe 2% WH 24 27% 
Erie, pf....... doocececcvegs ooo 52396 53 51 5214 
WOM 6c ccscscccccsecsce scoee 150% «(15084 150% 158 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 19% 20% 10% 20% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf... 4254 4854 42% 4214 
Homestake Mining....... eooe 3450 85 84% (84% 
Tilinois Central............ ow 8646 86% 861g 86 
Kansas Pacific. ............+0+ SO «57 87 
Louisville and Nashville. .... 68 70 6556 684 
Lake Shore............+ socceee THQ THM WE 46 
Michigan Central............ - 81% 82% 81 82% 
Morris and Essex............. 9044 «91% DOG O1Kg 
M., K., and Texas............ 164% «18% «(16% SOA17% 
Mil. and St. Paul............. 45% 4044 45 49 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf seeee S64 BO1G 8584 80% 
N. Y. Central........ "eoccecces 119° 110% -118% 119% 
N. J. Central...........sseeeee 4456 4916 4354 403% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford ... 160% 1624¢ 160% 162 
N. Y. Elevated............ 188 188 181 182 
Ohio and Miss.... - 164% 16% 145% 15% 
Ohio and Miss., p' 40 4054 385g 88% 
Ontario Silver... 89 89 3844 +389 
Pacific Mall,....... cececeseeee 15 1% 14K «14% 
PANAMB............eeeceeesees 148 «(148% (148148 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 100% 111 100% 110 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 10346 104 1083¢ 10334 
Quicksilver, .......ccceeseeeee 144% «154S=O=«*«S 14% 
Quicksilver, pf..........see000 45 46 41 4236 
Standard Mining............. 80 80% 820 20% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 20 2034 2%E 28H 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 15% 164% 14% 15% 
8t. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 419{ 4836 40% 42% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 10 10% =699% «(10% 
8t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 114% 12% 111% 12% 
St. Louis and S. Fran., Ist pf... 2346 26 24 AG 
Sutro Tunnel.,..... ccccserenee 4 ECG 
Wabash..........sscccccceseee 98 38 3444 «87% 
Union Pacific........ .sse..0+ 4% 71% 78% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 105 114 105 111% 
Keokuk and D. M............. ll ny ll as 
C., St. P. & Minn........s0000- 32% 383% 31% 381 
Chea. & Ohio.......... BS «Oi 5 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.. 11 11% «#«10%0¢=CO 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf... hm ™% “% -— 
Ind., Cin., & Laf.... 5 OKC pe 
Alton and T. Haute... -- 9% 106 9% 9 
Alton and T. Haute, pf....... 19 20 19 _ 


At the Philadelphia stock market North 
Pacific shares have declined sharply, in ref- 
erence to which The Ledger of Monday last 
published the following in its money article: 


‘‘North Pacific Railroad shares for some 
weeks previous to Saturday last tended an 
ily upward, almost without a break, unt 
the preferred touched 45 and the common 
154. Having moved in the same direction 
steadily and for so long a time, it was not 
surprising that the fall then was so large. 
The fall.on the preferred was five dollars 
per share and on the common three dollars 
per share, which was respectively about 8 
and 5 per cent., the par of shares being each 
$100. The percen fall on Pennsylvania, 
on Reading, on Lehigh Valley, and on all 
other stocks the par of which is but $50 is 
just twice the amount of the nominal de- 
cline. Thus, a decline of one dollar per 
share is equal to two per cent. on the par 
value. The difference on Saturday’s quota- 
tions between the one-hundred-dollar shares 
and the fifty-dollar shares was not, there- 
fore, so great as a first reading would seem 
to rg The excitement and fall in North 
Pacific, all things considered, was what 
might be expected to follow a long buoyant 
and steadily rising market. Men bought 
without much consideration—buying be- 
cause others bou mght; and, withal, many 
weak holders held at a very considerable 
advance, and were tempted to sell out for 
the profit the sale would afford. Yester- 
day’s partial recovery of prices would indi- 
cate that the market is not oe 
broken. Of the Pacific common 2,5 
shares sold, opening at fourteen, falling ri 

13}, and closing at 14. Of the preferred, 
2,703 shares changed hands, opening at 42, 
selling up to 48, and closing at 424. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing is an official statement of the earnings of 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 


road Company for the fiscal year ending 
April 1st, 1879: 


Gross CarMings.,...........esecessees eocccee $9,409,833 41 

Operating expenses, taxes, etc............ 5,079,872 49 

Fixed charges for interest on er 
DOMMES. Ss. teases ocddececckeveed $580,880 
Interest on C. and 8. W. bonds... 360,000 
Interest on K. and D, M. bonds.. 68,750 
Rent P. and B. V. Rallroad...... 125,000 

—_——- _1,188,580 00 

Net @arnings..........cccscecscccesceeee $3,190,880 92 92 


About 15 28-100 per cent. on the capital 
stock. 

RAILROAD BONDS were strong and 
generally higher. Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg consol. 1sts rose to 47%. Erie 
Consol 2ds fell off to 73} and funded 5s to 
76¢; but the former recovered to 73% and 
the latter to 764. Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas consol. assented rose to 70; Chesa- 
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peake and Ohio, series B, to 42}; do. cur 
rency int. det. to 19; New Jersey Central 
adjustment to 102%; do. incomes to 61; C., 
C., C., and I. consol. to 104; Denver and 
Rio Grande ists to 96$; Toledo and Wa- 
bash, St. Louis division, ex-matured cou- 
pons, to 98; and Cincinnati and Springfield 
ists, guaranteed by ©.,C., C., and L, to 
943. Kansas Pacific, Denver division, trust 
receipts fell off to 110} and do. assented to 
110. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. District of 
Columbia 8-65s sold at 874; Missouri 6s of 
1887 at 107; Virginia consol., ex-matured 
coupons, at 57%; Arkansas 7s, Little Rock, 
Pine Bluff, and New Orleans Railroad, at 7; 
and North Carolina, special tax, third class, 
at 2. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The invest- 
ment demand continues very active and the 
new 4-per-cents. were advanced to 102%. Of 
the $121,000,000 of these securities obtained 
by the Syndicate about $80,000,000 have al- 
ready been marketed, including $15,000,000 
which were disposed of this week at full 
market prices to a London firm, and which 
will be remitted direct from the ‘Treasury at 
Washington and credited to the Syndicate. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States currency sixes,......... 1% 125 
United States sixes, 1880, registered... 10654 106% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 10654 106% 


United States sixes, 1881, registered.. 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 107 107% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 1033 108% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10356 103% 
United States 434s. 1801, registered.... 106 106% 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon....... 107% 107% 


United States fours, 1907, registered... 10254 10254 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 102% 102% 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $352,270,600 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $7, 962,800. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during the 
week, $7,823,300. National bank circula- 
tion ‘outstanding: currency notes, $327,- 
945,715; gold notes, $1,466,600. 

The receipts of national bank- notes for 
redenrption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 


1878. 1879. 
New YoOrk....cccccessesesees $2,538,000 $2,127,000 
Boston 610,000 
219,000 
677,000 
$3,633,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large falling off in legal tenders, owing to 
the settlements with the Treasury by the 
banks for Four-per-cent. bonds. As this 
moncy will soon be paid out by the Treas- 
ury, the effect on the market has already 
been felt and is over with. The banks lose 
$5,779,375 surplus, but still hold $10,308,- 
625 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 



































May 17th. Comparisons. 
° pe $10,896,900 
18,406 
— 4,425, 80 
Dec.. 4,407,500 
Inc.. 5,487,500 
? Inc.. 1,371,875 
Ks Dec. 5,774,375 
Circulation..... es escee 19,685,400 Dec.. 2,600 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America... .... 127 130 |Marine.......... 00 100% 
Am’can Exch,.103}¢ — ae 115 - 
Broadway..... — 205 |Mechanics’..... 127, («188 
Bute'rs & Drs.. 92 — |Mech. Bkg As... 56 = 6h 
Central Nat'nl. 92 92}4| Mechs’ & Trad.. — 
Chase Nat. B’k. 115 - | tile...... _ 
Chatham...... 100 - hanta’...... 123 — 
Chemical, o cece 1619 — |Mer. Rucpange. —- 73 
oy cevcceccecece — 20 t lit .. 122% 124 
Citizens,....... 100 — |Nassau.........- is) — 
Commerce..... 1254 — |New York......124 127 
Continental... 91 — |New York Co...147 
Corn Exch'nge 135 — |Ninth Nat’l..... my — 
East River 08 |North Amer.... 72 eis] 
First National. 400 — |North River....100 o 
poaree wee Nat’L.. 10144| Oriental 100 128 
Avenue... 228 =_ DLE 
Gallatin Nat'l. — 1835 118 
German Am... _ =: 
Green - — 100 -- 
Grocers’....... _ vi] 92 
Hanover....... 106 - 123 
= + &Trad’s 1 —_ 97 
Reccaances — 1% _ 
Leather Man’f’ — 130 110 
Manhattan.... 126 - - 
Manuf. & Mer. 70 = 
ed 


OrFice oF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, , 19th, 1879. 


To BANKS AND OTHERS, HOLDERS OF 
CALLED Five-TWENTIES AND TEN- 
ForTIgs, IN REFERENCE TO THE SALES 
OF FouR-PER-CENT. BONDS AND THE 
REMAINING SUPPLY. 


Referring to our various circulars of 
April 2ist, 23d, 30th, and May 9th, we 
would call your attention to the startling 
fact that in less than thirty days from the 
date of the first circular issued in reference 
to the ‘‘ Final Sale of the Four-per-Cents,” 
only thirty millions remain at this date out 
of the $121,000,000 then offered to the hold- 
ers of the called Five-Twenty and Ten- 
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Forty Bonds. In the meantime, the market 


for them has widened and the demand in- 
creased, at steadily advancing prices; and 
this is likely to continue until every dollar 
of the supply is exhausted, and leave the 
holders of at least $150,000,000 Ten-Forties 
and Five-Twenties unsupplied from first 
hands, who will then have to depend for 
for their Four-per-Cents. on re-sales by 
holders who may be tempted to sell by the 
higher prices that may be expected to pre- 
vail when the amount now in the hands of 
the First National Bank and their associates 
is exhausted. 


Since our circular of the 9th instant $40,- 
000,000 have been sold, of which $15,000,- 
000 have gone in one lot to London bankers; 
and, as they bid for double that amount, 
which could not be spared them at the then 
price, it is evident that the London market 
will absorb further large amounts. We 
stated in our circular of April 30th our be- 
lief that London would take $100,000,000 
within the present ycar. We are now con- 
vinced that they will want $50,000,000 dur- 
ing the next three months, if they can be had 
from this market at any price within their 
reach; and when it is remembered that at 
108.69 the American Four-per-Cent. consols 
will still pay three and ao half per cent., 
or one-half per cent. more than British con- 
sols, and also that the glut of capital is so 
great in London that it is loaning at one per 
cent. per annum, it is obvious that our 
Four-per-Cent. bonds may not be considered 
out of their reach at five-per-cent. premium 
in this market, or even at a higher price. 

We long ago expressed our conviction 
that when the United States Government 
should have completed the issue of Four- 
per-Cents. the investment markets of the 
world would compete for their possession; 
and that this prediction is receiving its full 
and literal verification, much sooner even 
than we expected, is apparent. 

It is no longer questioned that the credit of 
the United States Government is fully equal 
to that of Great Britain; and it is beginning 
to be seen that there is no reason why the 
one should hereafter pay four per cent., 
while the other pays but three. We are now 
convinced that, if our Government will rise 
to the full measure and value of its finan- 
cial strength and credit, the $800,000,000 of 
fives and sixes of 1881 can be funded into a 
fifty-year three-per-cent. bond; and the con- 
viction that such may prove to be the result 
is rapidly growing in the public mind. 

It must be remembered that our bonds 
represent the great growing country of the 
world; that our resources and ability to pay 
are increasing with tremendous strides; that 
no taxation in any form or manner can ever 
touch principal or income; that we have 
proved our integrity and good faith as a 
nation through the severest strain that ever 
tested a nation’s virtue and credit; that our 
national banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, estates, and 
the vast accumulations of the people must 
have Government bonds, at any price and 
any income; that, now that the Government 
has ceased for a time to issue bonds, the ac- 
cumulating and almost idle deposits of the 
Old World will, to a greater extent than 
ever before, seek safety and certainty of in- 
come in our national securities. 

Respectfully, 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


a ee Travelers, tm al 


adtapobat aarting, bar we in dee parted the 
for Credits may be made to the above 
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JAMES M. DRAKE & 00., 


DREXEL BUILDING, 


Wall — New poten 
have issued a containing a 
Capital and ‘Pune 1 Debt in decail, together ag Fy: 
ment Mortgage Bonds of the. etieatiieeens 
CENTRAL R. R. CO., of NEW JERSEY. 


Copies may be had by addressing as above. 
WE OFFER THE 


U. S. FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS, 


EITHER COUPON OR REGISTE 
IN ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
AT THE MARKET PRICR, 
FREE OF COMMISSION. 
CALLED BONDS 
AND ALL THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT SECURI 
TIES RECEIVED (N EXCHANGE, OR BOUGHT 

ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
___No. 12 WALL ST., NEW YORK. __ 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RR. CO. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BR 
FIRST MORTGAGE @ PER CENT. TSINKING FUND 
GOLD HoNDS, DUE 1912, 


Chicago, Milwankee, and St. Paul 
FIRST MOKTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 
1908 ISSUED UPON THE ow AND 

DAKOTA EXTENSIO 
For sale by 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 81 NASSAU 8T. 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES, 


Safe and Profitable. 


rsonal examination of all security offered. 


I 
No charge ® to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, “tna. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT CO. 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
pan Banks, Co Corporations, and 

other investors. Strictly conservative. 

Loans CAREFULLY PLACED on * Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8, 9, and 10 =! cent. interest, and on 
choice business propert: 

Indianapolis, Detroit, C Ci 
and other large Western Cities. Current ro col- 
lected without carefully 

= Real } Estate in the cities of New Yok Brooklyn, 


ark, etc. 

JeTUNICIPAL DI DISTRICT SCH AND WATER 
pn! RAILROAD and ae CORPORATE BONDS 

nego aaa. tmenia.C Bonds converted into interest- 

ing investmen oupons collec 
PeteMPO LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Coupons paia for 8 mete, unties, Towns, Cities, Rail- 
road Com) 

WILL ART As'STO STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
road, Mining, pnd a corporations, and also as 
Trustee of Hondhold 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS oat for States, 
Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


8, 
tions, and indivi iduals. 
JOHN C. henner President. 
Wu. P. Waseem, Secretary and Treas 
. WORTHINGTON, Drexel tullaing, 
Generai Solicitor. 

















te by by aoe ey ot canteus sums Eombining 

the com, iv ome orders of a number o 

Bouse thousands or hundreds of 
usar of a same t her as 


using 
¢ sum. A limited amount of money thus in- 
vested a : ares wom in the profits ie Lo mays totals. 
en of large ys advantages 
over others. “They a can bay lines @ and hold for a 


profits for a numerous class of customers, and wi 
fake ogres in Cem the facilities of our office 
patrons as have money 
to aa a one Seon to © favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do much | need thin any spetetes 
references as 
reaponetaey cheer ily furnished. Pull 


eRe a + nkers and Brokers, 
Minch ange Place, New York City. 


7 W YORK SAVINGS BANK, 6th Avenue, 
ped of 14th 8 Interest commencing the 
it of , months Teiseete, $3,660,188.07. Surplus, 


RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


a 
vi ortgage 

half yearly in New York. ¥ ine yeas y 

Sastetes no ao Se —_— CA. 
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rinct 
fave LF sup) -y- the demand. Now we can —— 


further sums amounts, noe Very Choice 
security, being often cdend un & 50 per acre on 
rich, yroductive farms. md us to $10,000. We 
can furnish h re ies who 





invest in these mo’ ’ 
eee Tn & CO. 
Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loan ‘Agents Law- 


rence, , Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


“WM. HENDERSON, 


TTORNEY AT 
INDIANAPOLIS, ATND. 





Practices in Federal and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention given Se 3 a ee my of Mo! 


and Collections. rate. Also gives a a 
cial attention to tnvestin: @ funds for Persons r- 
erty, Loans ¢ caretul Von ¥: t, a Indianapol. 
= 8 care! 
Farm Pro fn the State Ind on from 33 


to 50 r cent. 3 present <ilenas | & per 
cent. interest, payable semt-annually. 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men ef 
Indianapolis. 


$10 $1 1,000 make“ torunes every 


t sent free, explaini: a tl 
Address BA XTER & CO., Bankers, walt St. Y 


1425 Profits profits = 15 tL fy > wees of 100 
al returns ‘every week on Stock o of 
$50 $100, 
% 











rts ad Circulars ree. Address 
parts and & CO., Bankers, 35 Wall St., N.Y. 
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Commercial, 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


Tne following figures, taken from the 
books of a large wholesale firm, show the 
difference in prices between 1864 and 1865 
and 1879 as to articles more or less used in 


every household: 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 





1864 and 1866, 1979. 

B Raped Bee. ...cccccccccccccccece $16 50 $6 00 

1 barrel sugar, 200 pounds........ 42 00 1780 

B Reeed MOR... cccccoccscscccescss 48 00 10 50 

1 barrel kerosene ofl, 40 gallons.. 35 20 870 
B Rea GES. .cccccccccccccecessescccce 400 190 
1 barrel lard, 200 pounds.......... 62 00 12 50 

1 chest tea, 26 pounds............ 22 50 6 00 
1 bushel beans.............-ss0000+ 8 37 10 
1 hogshead molasses, 120 gal..... 138 00 42 00 
1 tub butter, 100 pounds.......... 47 00 20 00 
1 barrel hams, 200 pounds........ 50 00 14 50 
1 dozen brooms. ...........--+++008 6 00 2 
100 pounds corn-meal..............+ 200 88 
10 pounds pepper...........-cecees 400 140 
10 pounds COMES. ............ceeeeee 6 00 200 
100 pounds codfish............ 700 8 00 
100 pounds cheese...... 21 00 9» 
100 pounds tapioca....... ; 22 00 70 
100 pounds soda 68 1% 
10 boxes ratisins..... 07 0 18 75 
100 pounds soap ee 5 BO 
9626 17 Sis 68 


These, it will be observed, are wholesale 
prices at the respective periods indicated. 
The reduction in 1879, as compared with 
prices in 1864 and 1865, may not be followed 
by a corresponding reduction in the retail 
market; yet there has been a great reduc- 
tion in retail prices. The consequence is 
that the money cost of living has been im- 
mensely cheapened, The same nominal 
amount of money will now buy far more 
of the necessaries of life than it would in 
1864 and 1865. Wages, however, have not 
been proportionately reduced; and, hence, 
the man who works for wages can, although 
he receives Jess money, with his work buy 
more than he could during the war and for 
some years afterward. The general fall of 
prices is greater than that of wages, and this 
is an advantage to those who have nothing 
but labor to sell. Though they get less 
money for their work, they can buy more 
than formerly with the money they do get. 





LEGAL INTEREST. 


Tue following from last Saturday's 
Evening Post expresses our sentiments 
exactly, as our readers very well know: 

‘* The bill to make six per centum, instead 
of seven, the legal rate of interest has been 

assed by both branches of the Legislature. 
f the charge for the use of money must be 
fixed by law, it is well to conform as 
far as possible to the just regulations which 
are established by the transactions of busi- 
ness—that is, to the market price. But the 
o change and the reason given for 
t furnish a convincing argument against 
the whole system of usury laws, € are 
told that seven per centum must no longer 
be the rate, because that is more than money 
is worth. This is true enough. While mil- 
lions of dollars are eagerly invested in four- 
per-centum bonds, while the dividends of 
savings banks are restricted to five per 
centum, and while owners of land and 
other kinds of property are glad to get even 
less income from it, we may say that six per 
centum is more than money is worth. 
reduction to either figure, however, is a sur- 
render of the whole case. It is an admis- 
sion that the rate of interest cannot be arbi- 
trarily fixed, or, at least, that it ought not to 
be; that it should be determined by relations 
of supply and demand and the other con- 
siderations which control business transac- 
tions, and by which the value of everything 
but money is ascertained. The bill which 
has just been passed ought to open the eyes 
of the people to the true rule—that all prices 
should be regulated by commercial laws, 
and not by statutory laws. They are, in 
fact, so regulated, and the Legislature might 
as well look the fact in the face.” 





DRY GOODS. 


Te patt week has been moderately 
active in all departments of dry goods. The 
opening of inland navigation has induced 
more liberal operations on the part of some 
of the leading jobbers of the West, and 
large shipments have been made by canal, 
because of the cheap transportation thus 
made available. 

Cotton goods were in steady movement 
on account of back orders, and the current 
demand was also large, with prices very 
firm. The shipments to foreign ports 
during the week include 3,870 packages 
from this port, 114 packages from Boston, 
and 49 packages from other ports—in all 
4,038 packages; and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1870,62,019 p’k’g's, valued at... 
Same time in 1878, 41,000 ewes, valued rai #8 Tor 
Same time in 1877, 40. p'k'g’s, valued at,.. 156 





Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady movement for account of back 
orders, and there was also a fair demand for 
moderate lots of all weights and widths. 
Stocks are light. Many makes are sold 
ahead for weeks to come and prices are 
still on the upward turn. 

Bleached goods were in good demand for 
all grades of shirtings and wide shcetings. 
Stocks of these are also nominal, and many 
popular makes are largely sole ‘‘ to arrive.” 

Corset jeans were quiet, except for light 
reassorting lots. 

Cottonades were quiet with agents; but 
— reported a fair movement in all the 

eading makes. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand. 

Denims were in good movement, and the 
leading makes are closely sold up to pro- 
duction. 

Ducks were in steady moderate request. 
Stocks are low and prices firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. 

Tickings were in limited demand for all 
grades. 

Wuitre Goons.—Plain and fancy white 
goods and quilts were in fuir movement, 
Piqués were irregular. 

Print-cloths were active and large trans- 
actions were reported at Fall River and 
Providence. Prices were very firm, closing 
at 44c. cash asked for 64x64 cloths and 3jc. 
cash bid and 3éc. cash asked for 56x60. 
Prints were rather quiet. Fancies moved 
slowly, except for a few of the newest 
styles. Shirtings, Turkey reds, and mourn- 
ings were in modcrate demand and firm. 
sawns and organdies were active. 
Ginghams were in light demand, except 
for staple checks, which were in steady 
movement. 

Dress goods were in fair movement for 
plain and fancy worsted fabrics. Cottons 
were quiet. 

Woo.en Goops,—The demand for fall 
and winter goods has been fairly satisfacto- 
ry. Stocks are not any ways excessive, and 
the low prices at which many of the popu- 
Jar makes are offered have been the means 
of securing a large distribution for some 
fabrics—such selling ahead of production; 
and in exceptional instances orders have 
been sabased by manufacturers’ agents. 
Values show an improved steadiness; and, 
while nothing decided has occurred, the 
present condition of the wool market and 
other facts put together have imparted 
a firmer feeling, there being occasionally a 
very strong upward tendency. ‘ 

Fancy CasstmeRes.—Low and medium 
grades were in steady demand. Fine 
grades were rather quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were taken quite freely 
by clothiers. 

Worsted coatings were active. Many 
prominent makes are already sold ahead of 
production. 

Overcoatines.—Fancy-back styles and 
rough-face goods were sold to a liberal ex- 
tent, with low and medium qualities lead- 
ing the market. 

Kentucky JEANS.—Ileavy doeskins sold 
well in small lots. Low-grade jeans were 
in improved demand. 

Satinets were active for heavy printed 
styles. Blacks and mixtures were in fair 
request. 

oreign dry goods were in limited de- 
mand and transactions were almost entirely 
confined to small lots. Some important 
sales of silks and dress goods were made at 
the auction-rooms; but the prices realized 
were rather low. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,368,753, 
showing an increase of $328,483 as compared 
with last week; but $518,693 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,364,107, or a trifle less than 
the imports. 
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LACE-MAKING MATERIALS. 
This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

— that we are filling mail orders to every state in 


ne Union. We import direct. Large supply always 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lo 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of lakes, 
Toledo, O._ 


LACES. 


Special Bargains 


IN FICHUS, CREOLE POINTS, SACQUES, 


Lace Shawls, 


from $1, $2, $2 50, and $3 up. 


And we HAVE OPENED a SUPERB ASSORTMENT 
of DUCHESSE and POINT LACE FLOUNCINGS, 
BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, SCARFS, and 


Trimming Laces. 


AT Stewart&Co 





and 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


COMPRISING Wiltens, Axminsters, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
Plys, Ingrains, etc., fC. 


AT RETAIL. 
AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs, 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
BEING THE PRODUCTION OF OUR OWN FAC 
TORIES, WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE MOST 
DESIRABLE NEW PATTERNS WHEN THEIR MAN- 
UFACTURE IS FIRST COMMENCED. We also 
supply TURKISH, INDIA, and other CARPETS and 
RUGS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, OIL 
CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVERING, 
ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates ever Offered, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, HOTELS, 
AND STEAMERS. 


J. & J. DOBSOK, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th St., N. Y., 
near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


EAR 


EST FOURTEEN Ty 
Bt WEEN T 








30 v 
FIFTH sso SIXTHAVES. '- 


WE WILL OFFER DURING THIS WEEK 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





DRESS GOODS, 
CALICOES, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

CURTAINS, LACES, 

TRIMMINGS, NOTIONS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
HOSIERY, 
GLOVES. 
GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS 
AND 
SHIRTS. 


aemendneet WRAPPERS, DUSTERS. 


LADIE®’ and CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENTS 
OF NEW and FASHIONABLE 
ARTICLES. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THROUGHOUT THE EN- 
TIRE ESTABLISHMENT. 


JAMES A. HEARN & SON, 
No. 80 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES. 


Johnson Bros.2Co, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


34 East l4th Street, 


UNION SQUARE; 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


600 and 602 Broadway, New York, 


call special attention to their stocks of 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS, 

FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 

PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
BERLIN WOOLS AND WORSTED WORK, 
KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Erc., Erc., 


among which will be found the very latest novelties. 
at prices much under the usual market rates. 


Samples and Catalogues sent on application. 








LAWNS, if 


$$$ 


SIMPSON’S, 


725 and 727 Sixth Avenue, 


NEAR 42d STREET. 


MILLINBRY 


OPENING THIS WEEK. 


Choice New Shapes in REAL FRENCH CHIP, TUSCAN, 
and MILAN HATS and BONNETS. 


Beautiful Large OSTRICH DOUBLE PLUMES, in all the 
choice shades, at $4. Worth @6. 


Elegant FRENCH FLOWERS, NEW ORNAMENTS, 
SATINS, SKS and GAUZES. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
Trimmed School Hats. 


A Nice TRIMMED HAT at 25c. 
A Nice ENGLISH SAILOR, TRIMMED, 38c. Worth 680, 

FOR MISSES AND YOUNG LADIES. 
The PINAFORE, the LA ROSE, the BRIGHTON, the 
ARCHER, the FAIRY, the PRINCE, the DIAMOND. 
All choice new shapes, at popular pi 

GREAT RUN ON LACES, 

THE TORCHON LACE AS POPULAR AS EVER. 


inch Real, 3c. yard. 2 inch wide Real, 10c, yard. 
% re e * 2 finer, ite. p< 





4 “ 

1 eo © . °° . 

U, aa gusty ta.ont fa poe, wit Stace 
nm finer ity, der » 

2c. and ok yard. 

BLACK CHANTILLY OR FRENCH LACE, 

Very much used for Dress Trimming. 

1 inch wide, all slik, 8c. yard. 244 inch wide, 17c. yard. 

— = . _ = ° 20c." 


Hen «“ ie « “ Se, 
S so me oS Bes 


GREAT BARGAINS 


in EMBROIDERIES, 


WHITE AND COLORED, 2c., 8c., 4c., Sc. yard, 
and upward, at 


J, & J, SIMPSON’S, 


725 and 727 Sixth Ave., near 42d St. 


R, H. MACY & C0,, 


léra STREET AND Oru AVENUE, N. Y. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN HATS AND 
SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


GN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
semen EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
CARE. CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Sewing Stik and Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 


sent by mail. 30 conte got ounce. Send for Circular 
about Knitting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO., 


469 Brondway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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ARNER BROS CORSE!S 


1 
Received the Highest Medal a ag 
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hips. Priee by mall, $1 
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ft and flexible and one ag bones. 
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Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Goods sent by mail or express. 





Broadway, N. Ve 
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NEW YORK USURY LAW. 





A BIL has been reported from the Judi- 

ciary Committee of the Senate of this state 
which proposes to reduce the rate of interest 
from seven to six per cent., while the other 
parts of the usury law remain substantially 
unchanged. The law, as it now stands, 
limits the rate of interest to seven per cent., 
and provides that any violation thereof shall 
work a forfeiture of the contract; and that 
the party taking a greater rate shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, for which, 
on conviction, he shall be liable to a fine of 
a thousand dollars, or imprisonment for six 
months, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. This law caps the climax among all 
the states of the Union in the way of penal 
severity, The nearest approach to it is that 
of the little State of Delaware, in which the 
usury penalty is a forfeiture of the contract. 
Some of the states have no usury penalty ; 
and in others the forfeiture extends only to 
the interest—in some cases to the excess be- 
yond the legal rate, and in others to the 
whole of the interest, and in still others to 
double the amount of the interest. There is 
very great diversity in the legislation of the 
states on this subject. 

The bill proposed in the legislature of this 
state is not by any means the one that we 
should be glad to have become a law. We 
do not believe in the wisdom or substantial 
equity of any legislation to regulate the rate 
of interest on money lent, as against the 
right of the lender and borrower to fix the 
rate for themselves by contract. It is very 
proper that there should be a legal rate, to 
guide the action of courts, in the absence of 
such a contract; yet this is all the legisla- 
tion that is wanted. We believe in free 
trade in money, having never been able to 
see why individuals should not be left to 
exercise their own judgment and discretion 
in lending or borrowing money, and in fix- 
ing the compensation to be paid for its use, 
just as freely as they are permitted to do 
when renting houses or buying and selling 
farms or horses or anything else. We 
should just as soon think of fixing a scale 
of prices for all commodities that come into 
the market as determine by law what shall 
be the rate of interest, as against the rights 
of private contract. If men can in the one 
case judge for themselves, they can equally 
judge in the other; and there is no good and 
sufficient reason why they should not be 
left to the exercise of their own free judg- 
ment in both cases, 

The simple truth is that money, consid- 
ered with reference to its use, has a market 
value that varies according to circumstan- 
ces; and it is not possible for legislation to 
abrogate or essentially change this fact. 
When the supply is in excess of the demand, 
the natural and necessary result is a fall in 
the rate of interest; and so, when the de 
mand is in excess of the supply, the equal- 
ly natural result is a rise in the interest rate. 
This is the general law of all trade; and it 
holds just as true of trade in money as trade 
in anything else. Every business man 
knows that money, as to its use, has not a 
uniform market value, any more than wheat 
or potatoes; and, this being the fact, then 
the compensation for the use should be left 
tc regulate itself, under the usual laws of 
trade. The parties cognizant of their own 
circumstances and of the condition of the 
market can at the time judge better for 
themselves than the law can for them. 

The plea that the borrower will thereby 
be the sufferer we do not believe to be a 
valid one. It might just as well be urged 
that the buyer at a grocery will be the suf- 
ferer unless the law fixes the price of every- 
thing sold ata grocery. The borrower, if 
he gets the accommodation he wants, will 
have to pay the market price for the use of 
money; and the lender, if he loans money, 
will have to take the market price—and, for 
arule, this will, as between the parties, be 
the fair price. It is so with other com- 
Modities; it is so with wages; and it would 
be so with money, if there were no law on 
the subject. The experience of those states 
in the Union and of those countries that 
have adopted the principle of free trade in 
money is not that it is oppressive to the bor- 
Tower or that the average rate of interest is 
enhanced thereby. The best rule on this 
Subject for both borrowers and lenders is 

that of no rule at all, except that which is 
ereated by the law of supply and demand. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonbDaYy EVENING, May 19th, 1879. 
PRINTS, 

















Albion.....cccecoees & |Hartel ......cccceee Sf 
ANIONS 2.2 cccccccccee 54|Mallory ......... ~~ 
American ......... .» 54 Manchester........ 5§ 
Southbridge..... sane 1 Oriental... Diccge OF 
Arnold,......... Oriental.........0. 5} 
Cocheco, L.......... of Pacific. .....0..0s0 5} 
Dunnells...........- bt! ‘Richmond..-..+... 54 
Freeman..... «esses. 54 Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Garner & Co......... 6 |Sprague..........+ 54 
Gloucester ....+..... 5} amsutta......... 5 
Hamilton...........- 6| 6 |Washington ....... 53 
GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag ...... eos» 9 |Lancaster ......... 83 

Belfast..... ssanees jGloucester........ - 83 

Bates ......ce0- eoce Renfrew...... gecee & 

Glasgow .........++- 84\Southwark ........ 7 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Atlantic, A,4—4..... 7 |Lawrence, —_ . 6 

H,44... i: ee aie PF . 6 
“« P44... 5% xx — 4 
“6D, 4+4..... 6Y a XXX... 9 
« LL,44... - 54 Massachusetts, BB. 64 
- V, 30-inch. . of eee 

Agawam, sete | - eee 

Augusta, 4—4....... _ Cc... 

«? 30-inch . | “ Standard, 7 

Appleton, A, 4~4.. Medford, 4—4... 

us . 6)\Nashua, 0, 33-inch. 6 

Bedford, R, ee coe 44] " 36-inch, 7 

Boot, FF.......... a; | E 40-inch. 8 
we " Baseccsecesces q | “ WwW “wer ll} 
6  @ecccecccccece 5 Newmarket, Maccce © 
Ol Wistisccseeses a Gisaxa 

Broadway, 4—4...... 5], o RR.... 7 

Cabot, » A, 4#+4....... 7 alent i Extra...... z 

Crescent Mints, 4—4 Fc isacese 7 

Clark Mills, A....... RB. ccccce 7 

Continental, Gacoese - Case as 6 

D vccvee - | er 

Dwight, » Career 228 bes 7—4....15 
saves s| B47 

© Biccisesecce “ 9—4....20 
Exeter, A, ‘4. = i 10—4. ...224 
8, 7 au Pequot, ; ee a 

Great Falls, om evasas | eae 8 
Bis.  * Wacececasle 

vee Becvecse 7 |Pittsfield, A....... 54 

Harrisburgh, | 7 |Pocasset : 

B.. “Hl Canoe, 4—4... Hi 

Hyde Park, Stand’d.. 7 Be cccccscceces 5 

eo i ee seins 

Indian Head, $4... of ‘Stark, Be dcncsca ee a 

Indian Orehard,, a * Sltvemont we aptgee 5 

EE. 7 Utica, , 

a NN. 63 mm Redaées 30 

“ RBR.6! “ 10—4....... 325 

Laconia, AA......... Ty Wachusett 80-ine.. 64 

i Semerer 36-ine. oe 

a re —— ¥ 40-ine. .11 

eee 7 “  48-ine, 124 

Langley, A ee 74| Waltham, P....... 11 

Standard .. 7} = 9-4... .20 

Lyman, E, 4—4...... 7}! “« 10—4.....225 
BLEACHED S8HEETINGS AND 8HIRTINGS, 

a : Hope, 4—4......... ve} 

AA, 4—4. 10 |Langdon, 4—4..... 94 

bj 46... 600% 9 |Lonsdale, 4—4..... 9 

Amoskeag, A, 4—4.. 84) ‘* Cambric 4—4,.13 

e Z, -- 6 Masonville, 4—4... 94 

Bay Mills, 4—4...... 8y\N. Y. Mills, 4—4..-114 

Bartlett, A,4—4..... 8 ‘Newmarket, Ht 4—4. 8 

Ballou & Son, <6... 7h | St 

« 30-in.. 6 Nashua, E, 4—4.. 

Boot, B .nccccccccces P) 42-in.. "10 
O  ceeeuue cau = W, 45-in...11 
a. PE 104! Pepperell, 6—4 ....15 
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Blackstone River. ‘i - 9—4 ... 224 

Cabal, FB... sccses “  10—4.....25 
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“  42inch....... 10 5 = 8. 
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+ > pepe . 4 78... Bb 
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Dwight, 8,4—4...... 8 “ 4—4. 124 
) 7. ene ve) - 5—4..16 
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Fruit of the Loom: bie 8—4. .30 
44. 9 - 9—4, .B24 

Fearless, 4—4....... vi sae 10—4. .35 

Green, G, 4—4....... 6 |Wauregan, No.1...10 

Great Falls, 8 6 Wamsutta, 4—4...11} 

« M Th 5—4...16 

ss As, 8 | Williamsville, 4--4, ©; 

- AA White Rock, » VB 

a Q Whitinsville, 4—4.. 
Gold Medal, 4—4.... 7% t_s., 6 

ae 7—8.... 6 Waltham, 6—4..... 18 

Hills: ed = OMe 21 
Semper Idem, + | “O40... 224 
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Amoskeag........... 16 |Otis, CC........2.6 10 
Blue Hill............ 84 Pear! River........ 15) 
Columbia, Heavy... .15 Warren, AXA..... 124 
Everett.......02ee06 ‘15 we kes 11} 
Haymaker........... 8) = §«6GCi...5..50 
Otis, AXA .......... 124| York wadedecede 15 

lela || Aner eer $| 

STRIPES. 

American ......8} a it Otis, BB.. #:¢ : 
Amoskeag. . . . 10 114! Pittefield.. 59 
Dexter, BD cccce Thorndike : 

i — aus B...104 @l14 
Hamilton......104 @11}|Uncasville, A 84 @ 9 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag..........- 7 ; Kearsarge acaduaade it 

Androscoggin....... ae MACOMIG « ccccscece 
Canoe River......... 6 |Lawrence, Satteens i 
Hyde Park...... -... 8 Naumkeag, ‘ 
Indian Orchard...... 7 \Pepperell.. eesacnce os 
BROWN DRILL 3. 
Agawam, F......... RS 
Amoskeag.... ome, 2 Rsbcedeis 
Appleton... ° : Massachusetts, C... 7 
Augusta .. . 74|Pepperell.......... 7 
unanaaedue as 74\Stark, A jean 
TE 
BLISS BROTHERS, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 
** Bliss utomagic Dress- 
No better Plaiter can be made 
dong, a ~~ price. It yy the 
“Saves os B peice in making trim- 
ihatrsted Bs 
trated Description, —_ 
monials, samples of work, 
securely ked, ‘mall, 





anywhere, for 0! ly One 











WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 


In the Newest Designs, 


Children’s and Misses Suits, 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES, 


AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


To make room for our SUMMER STOCK, we will give 
a CHOICE of ONE LOT OF 25 VERY ELEGANT SILKE 
COSTUMES, made up for our SPRING OPE. .NG, 


AT $75 EACH. 
The price has been $125 to $150, 
One lot of rich SILK COSTUMES, 
very stylishly made, at $65. Were $95. 
BLACK and COLORED SILK WALKING SUITS, in all 
the latest designs, at $45, $50, $55, $60. 
One lot of COLORED SILK WALKING COSTUMES 
at $25. Worth $50. + 

STRIPED SILK SUITS, in combination with PLAIN, 
$17.75 each. 

We have never offered such a variety of COMBINA- 
TION SUITS, all beautifully trimmed in the most 
fashionable manner, as we have now on exhibition’ 

VERY STYLISH SUITS, from $18 to $30. 


We are now exhibiting an Entire New Stock of 


VERY STYLISH ORGANDY COSTUMES, elaborately 
trimmed with Bretonne and Val. Laces, at VERY 
MODERATE PRICES. 
FINE LAWN AND CAMBRIC WRAPPERS. 
LINEN, LAWN, AND CAMBRIC SUITS, 
and an immense variety of 
FICHUS, DOLMANS, MANTLES, CAPES, AND 
WRAPS OF EVERY KIND. 
ALL NEW GOODS AND MOST SELECT STYLES. 
IN OUR CHILDREN’S SUIT DEPARTMENT 
WE OFFER 
500 STUFF SUITS, to fit from 2 to 8 years, in newest 
Styles and Colors, at $2.50. Worth $6. 

100 All-Wool STUFF SUITS, elaborately trimmed, 
at $8.75. Worth $7. 

%® Light-Colored Misses’ SUITS, to fit from 4 to 12 
years, at $5.50. Worth 89. 

60 Dozen CAMBRIC SUITS, Corded seams, to fit 
from 2 to 12 years, at 7ic. Worth $1.50. 

WE HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION 

An immense variety of CHILDREN’S GINGHAM and 
CAMBRIC DRESSES, stylishly made, in choice pat- 
terns, which we are offering at unusually low prices. 

We have a full assortment of CHILDREN’S PIQUE 
SUITS and DRESSES, all ages, at a great reduction 
from last season's prices. 

We are now prepared to take ORDERS FOR CHIL 
DREN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS, in any style, and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

MISSES’ SILK SUITS, from 10 to 16 years, ready 
made or to order, 

Our Fashion Book and Price-List, of over 100 pages, 
is now out, and will be forwarded on receipt of three 
cents postage. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 19th Street. 


1819 JONES 1840 


1879 

FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 
MILLINERY. ao Vv- o SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. o- _ GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. o 


— oe 
LACES. o 
a 








“a Cnooxeny. 


°° JONES °. 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 





Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. 





* x 
o o 
-, JONES 

a 
SHOES. o 
—_ o o _ 
CLOTHS. a o CARPETS. 
—_ o o — 
DOMESTICS. o a Dress Goons. 
— o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. o A o Suits & CLoaks. 


FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, etc. 

tr Spring ing opening of new and elegant Imported and 
Domestic Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. Sam- 
ples and Catalogues sent free. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 
TROWSERS, 
$5 to $8. 
oman FREE. 


les of Cloths and Suit- 

it a Fashion Piston with 
ti Rr > tions for ordert ring 
othing and Furnish- 

with fit 

and — ‘action guaranteed. 
Send for — and give 


Freeman & Woodruff 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y., 


a 
o SILKS. 





W. & J SLOANE, 


* Hos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, o 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


AND 


Daghestan 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIO 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Houston-Street Station. 


CARPETS 


We Invite Special Attention to our 
SPRING STOCK 


MOQUETTES, win Tons AXMINSTE, VELVE’ 
ony and TAPESTR RUSKELS, THREE-PLYS, I 
GRAINS, and C OTTAGE © CARPETS, all at prices lowe 
as the same class of goods wane ‘ever before offer 


“tno CLOSE ree RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, 


WE SHALL OFF 
bo PLECES te poe oe ‘2 4 PER YARD. 


100 be. ee 
) “ 
FULLY ONE DOLLAR LESS TiiAN AC TUAL VALUR 
Also 1,000 PIECES bens! 2! BRUSSELS 
FROM 75c. to $1 PER YARD. 
INGRAINS FROM 85c. PE RY YARD AN 











UPWARD. 
LIGa N UM. 
Special Agent for the PATENT FLOOR CLOTH. The 
most attractive and durable Floor Covering ever 


duced. It is warm, bright, noiseless, and elastics ta 
easily kept clean and =e sized room’ can be covered 
without seam. New design Borders to match. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
A visit to our LACE CURTAINS and UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT will convince the most skeptical that 





we still maintain the lead in Prices, Quality, Styles, ete. 
mer TTINGS. 
A carg tion, consisting 4 al 
assortment of Witte, CHECK, and FANCY PA 


TERNS, which arrived too late for a contract de livery, 
will be closed out at astonishingly low prices in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. 


ASHWORTH’S. 


TRADE \ \ MARK. 


MACHINE COTTON, 


BEST SIX-CORD. 


PRIZE MEDALS: 


LON DON, 1 963.< 


For Strong, very Smooth, and 
Exce . “nt Th 


PARIS. ’ GOL: D MEDAL. 


oa on of Pro 
Es, ELY 6.— Medal and Diploma, 
‘or great ae ales of Strength and Finish. 


PARIS, 1878.---GOLD MEDAL. 


ALEX, KING & CO, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
6&4 Leonard Street. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


No. 1, 100 Bones, 75c.; No. 2, Coutil, 150 pons, $1.00; 
No. 3 to order, 


\LE BROS., 
venue, New York. 





oY a the very best ¢ corset made, $1. 5 ; 
e 15 cents 

Pow ie OMINGDA 

yen 926, 


28 Third 
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Formerly at 241 Broadway. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


would call special 
attention to their 


Patent China-lined 


IGE PITCHERS. 


The lining is 
held in position 
by the thumb- 
screws in the 
covér, and can 
1 be easily re- 
i moved, thus en- 
abling every 
part to be 
cleaned, leav- 

ing no chance 
i for the collec- 
tion of rust or 
other foreign 
matter between 
the lining and 
outer wall, The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
water pure, 


686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
For sale by Dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 
GRAVES’ PAT. RUBBER TARGET GUN. 


fx entirely new principle Hank’s Patent Hammock. 















ts Arrows or Bullets almost 
as wae pe asa RIFLE. 
Adapted to all 


Length 39 in. 


metal pointed Arro’ wey 
Targets and Globe Sight, 
delivered, free of c throughout the U. 8. on recei; 
$1.50, 4 ‘sont by’ expres, ne vot prepald, for $i. 00. Chobe ot 
aix supplied with Guns at a lo 
JOHN WILKINSON, Sole Man’? 77 State St., —. ; 
Send aiso stamp for my pase Bon Cates § roll : 
awe, Lathes, Teget yi pa Base Ball, &c. lhave The only H thanenesk: in the world that will not sag in 
: nutacturers ge Tam the middle nor curt around the body. 
Niteher “cr Hope oe ‘ond Ware's De sigan, and sole laporter of & ALAMILLO, Manufacturers. 
wenuine itkiusou Saw Blades.’ PRINCIPAL Deron: — Newark Trunk and Bag Co.,2 


FINE ARCHERY, | ogc" 


rav elers’ Bavaar, # Wall Street, between Front 
I have the largest stock of these goods in the West and Water Streets, New York. Agents Wanted, 
and the best goods. See certificates in my enatagne 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
from prominent Archers. A complete practical 
ual of Archery with every Bow. P 


JOHN WILKINSON, Chicago. 





ERSONS AFFL Ic TE Ds with. Paralysis, ‘brain or 
nervous diseases, or “have friends afflicted can 
learn how they may be cured by sending address, with 
stamp, | to Box 2851, Boston, Mass. 














WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


J. W. PISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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L Paey, F 


(2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 





IMPROVED 
Park and Lawn 


SETTEE. 


Castings finished Green or Black. We 
supply the Rod on Settee if desired. 
Cheapest and Most Substantial 
in the Market. 





Address 


National School Furniture Co,, 


111 and 113 William St., N. Y. 


~ WROUGHT-LRKON 


FEN CES. 








OARD and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger 


) ENTERPRISE vic TORE 
INTING LESSES¢ 


lastrated Catalogue of Pre bMS at Cards, ete “y oe 2 
stamps, J. COOK a ¢0., Mtr rs. West Meride jen, Tom 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New’ Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, wisets SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


KIRK'S 


ESTABLISH ED |! S30. 


Uicatiiy, Quantity, and Price Sold 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES, 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel.......... 


se * Round oF Sewn 


SOREN Es 560: eSebannasencuneSaenaaneens 


tae EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES. ce} 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


“ , | ie 








Model ’66. Model °73. Model "76. = 
«++ $23 00 $27 00 $35 00 for Residences, Parks, Court-Houses, Cemeteries, etc., 
oats 28 00 27 00 85 00 Cresting, Balcony Railing, Window-Guards, Weather- 
Vanes, Iron Bedsteads, Wire Counter Railing, Iron 
nee 22 00 25 00 32 00 and Brass Wire Cloth, Wire Rope, Wire Signs, Wire 
cee 20 00 24 00 or 00 Flower-Pot Stands, Wire Summer-Hovses, Iron and 


Wire Settees and Chairs. Manufactured at 


E. T. BARNUM'S WIRE WORKS, 


27, 29, and 31 Woodward Avenue, 
__ DETROIT, MICH. 


1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
” Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded 0 
any address on applica: 











Recognized in all Markets 
of this Country as the 


FOR 


tion. 


In 1878, Over 





REFRIGERATOR, 





with Water, Wine, and 


suit tian STAN DARD |+°-999,°00| "eee zene 


Absolute Purity, Real Worth 


and Genuine Washing Qualities. 


JSOAPS. 






Milk Cooler. Centend! 

Award. 36,000 in use. 
ALEX. M. 

‘ 372 Sixth Ave. 
Send for Book, 
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May 22, 1879. | 


THE! INDEPENDENT. 








Fsictaudel 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed. 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 





st wwtling a stamped and addressed envelope is en~ 
Py 


* dlosed and a description of the poltoy is given, each 
: point in a separate line, precisely as foll@ws: 
. 1, Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums paid. 

8. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premium, 


5. Kind of policy. 


WHERE IS THE POLICYHOLDERS’ 
COMMITTEE? 


On the second of January, 1879, a meet- 
ing of policyholders of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company was held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in New York, Cyrus W. 
Field presiding, for the. putpose of : effect- 
ing an organization. A committee, consist- 
ing of Hezron A. Johnson, chairman, Jas. 
W. McCulloh, secretary, Conrad N. Jordan, 
treasurer, Cyrus W. Ficld; M. B. Fielding, 
and C. L. Perkins, was appointed to protect 
the interests of the old policyholders and to 
request the management of the Company to 
abandon the new system of ‘ rebates” to 
new policyholders at once. 

This committee deserve the hearty thanks 
and support of all the policyholders ef. the 
Mutual-Life; for it was through their per- 
severance, tact, and determination that the 
Board of Trustees of the Mutual Life were 
induced to appoint a committee of their 
number to meet the Policyholders’ Commit- 
tee, and also that the Committee of Trust- 
ees were eventually convinced of the error 
which had been made by the managers of 
the Mutual Life. 

That the Policyholders’ Committee were 
geaotlemen worthy of the confidence of their 
constituents is best shown by an extract 
from the final report of the Trustees’ Com- 
mittee. They say, in referring to their pro- 
longed conference with the Policyholders’ 
Committee: ‘‘A conference of several days 
followed, during which the gentlemen pre- 
sented their objections with great clearness, 
candor, and ability; and the conference was 
rendcred the more agreeable and instructive 
by its entire freedom from rhetorical dis- 
cussion and by apparent unanimity of de- 
sire to promote harmony in the Company 
and to secure and advance its prosperity.” 

That the course of the managers of the 
Company was found, after this thorough in- 
vestigation, to be wrong is best shown by 
the following extracts from the same report: 

‘Some of the methods and expedients by 
which it has been carried into effect may 
be and, in the opinionof your committee, are 
objectionable. They have proved upon trial 
to be indefinite and obscure, and capable of 
and liable to doubtful and perverted inter- 
pretation. - In addition to the ob- 
scurity of the rebate plan, it apparently in- 
volves some inequalities of compensation to 
agents and solicitors, which should be cor- 
rected. 

‘Tn order, therefore, to secure the object 
for which the rebate was adopted and to 
clear away the obscurities of method, your 
committee recommend, in place of the re- 
bate of 30 per cent. to new insurants alone,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

That the gentlemen composing the Com- 
mittee of Trustees, and who so candidly 
espoused the cause of the policyholders, 
against the views of the managers, were 
men whose action was uninfluenced by in- 
terested parties will be recognized by the 





‘mere mention of- their names, They are as 


follows: Hon. Alex. H. Rice, chairman; 
Samuel D. Babcock, Geo. 8. Coe, Martin 
Bates. William E. Dodge, William A. 
Haines, and Frederick D, Cossit. 

In the same report in which these gentle- 
men: acknowledge the error of the'r con- 
stituted managers they adopt a new plan, 
recommended by these managers; and, as a 
plea for doing so, state as follows: 

“The difference of opinion on these 
points appears to arise from the different 
methods of actuarial computation, and the 
members of this Company, on questions of 
final doubt, must abide by the decision of 
‘its own authorities,” etc. 

We were astonished that these eminent 
business men, after finding their officers guilty 
of the grossest mistakes, should adopt such a 
principle as the one just quoted, and again 
act upon the officers’ advice, without taking 
the advice of-other practical men in the 
business outside of their own company. 
But we forgive them for doing as they did. 
They were undoubtedly in a quandary, and 
had the difficult réle to play of reversing the 
action of their own officers, and at the same 
time recommending them to public confi- 


dence. 
The Committee of Policyholders, with 


Mr. Johnson as chairman, protested against 
the new substitute for the disgraced ‘re 
bate” plan; and it was announced, through 
the reporters of the daily press, that it would 
continue its organization, and would see 
that the policyholders were not subjected to 
the hazards which would inevitably accom- 
pany the proposed race of the Mutual Life’s' 
officers for a heavy business at a less rate of 
premiums. 

We have feared from time to time that 
Mr. Johnson’s committee have becn apa- 
thetic, and that they had lost heart; and, 
meanwhile, some people had been bold 
enough to say that they had compounded 
with the officers of the Mutual Life, as 
both Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s and Mr. H. A. 
Johnson’s policies in the Mutual were 
beginning to be quoted on handbills pub- 
lished or circulated by the agents of the 
Mutual Life as evidence of the Company’s 
success. We have seen one of these hand- 
bills; the other we have only learned of 
by rumor. We refuse to believe that either 
Mr. Field or Mr. Johnson were aware of 
the use thus made of their names, and im- 
agine it to have been simply an impertinence 
on the part of those advocating the claims of 
the Mutual Life. 

But all these things tend to make us im- 
patient at the inactivity of our Policy- 
holders’ Committee. Why don’t we have 
some public report from them as to what is 
going on within the walls of the Company?, 
If they were competent to meet and reason 
with the Trustees’ Committce, and. bring 
them to a better mind on the old matter, 
why are they not equally competent to do 
so onthe new? The old plan was clearly 
illegal and a hazardous imposition. The 
new plan is more plausible; but even more 
dangerous. We ask for some statement 
from our friends, who have so ably repré- 
sented us in the past; and we trust that, 
having once undertaken the good work, they 
will not be deterred from continuing it, on 
account of the labor and annoyance in- 
volved in it. 
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We can promise them a hearty and solid f 


support all through..the country. Policy; 
holders in every direction encourage us in 


the course we have adopted, and in.urging } 


us to speak out emphatically the sentiments 
which we entertain. 

We have examined the charter of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and find that 
the annual election will take place on the 
second of June. We urge the policyholders 
to take early action, so that, if organization 
becomes hecessary, throughout all the dif- 
ferent states, cities, and towns in the coun- 
try to obtain proxies and make a beginning 
of getting a real representation of policy- 
holders in the Board of Trustees, there may 
be plenty of time to do it. 

We have been told that, owing to the 
large number of proxies held by the officers 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, no 
effective opposition can be made at the 
Company’s election; and that, as the polls are 
open at one single place and for one day 
only, it is never within the limits of possi- 
bility for a large number of people to vote. 
But we have taken advice, and we believe 
that the courts would interfere, to see thatthe 


outside policyholders had as free a chance 
as the officers of the Company; and a plan 
is in process of completion y which this 
wrong, if it be a fact, can be righted, 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 




















Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
WAIUOS). 000 cccccccccccesccsccccccccccccces $5,937,161 18 
DIRECTORS. 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 





Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH. Wright. 
een, 
OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Prestdent. 


B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B,Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Counsel, 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


of Hartford. Written for one to twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
small advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 

New York Office, Tribune Building. 


P, 8.—Whether you travel or not, don’t de 
without Accideut lusurance. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPOKATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,632,504 01, 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


nttre surplus returned to the members ev ear. 
ny non-forfeiting for their value. wre 
Endowment policies at Ly rates. 
Agents wanted. $P 








BR STEPHENS, Vice President, 








| Vooewick | 


Hire Srisuraned Toeietry 


Fowvich, Eng. 
Beraiblshed wn 


Fire Insurance Briusively. 


HeoPork { No. 64 Wall i 
Offices: | Mo. 206 Broadway. 


Charles WP, Frame, 


President Managers 


ECURITY FROM LOSS 
GLARY, ROBBER Fine, O8 RcoIDANT. pum 


The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 
Safe-Depcsit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


0) Se ee Se $2,060,000 
The Company y also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS ‘at prices varying from $15 to 
a year, copentens to size. An extra sige for cor- 
porations and and desks esks adjoining 
vaults provided 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
moms COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 








The EXECUTORS Aen STRA- 
TONS, and GUARDIANS. 8. and Kecerye and pres 
Trusts of every Gosceigtes, and ers corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS oae pant 

parete and from the Commony pit 
Trust Capital of 1,000,000, prisnatity yecmenetbhe te 

a rima’ Tes S 
their nolr Trost Obliga ons. as ” 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CAL DWELL, Presiden 

JOHN B, GEST, Vike President and | 4 charge of the 
Trust Department 

ROBERT PATTIE — Treasurer and Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Stephen Caldw ell, William +a Merrick, 
Edward ark, John RB. 
Alexander ‘Henry, Edward T Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. in, Thomas 
C, A. Griscom. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary, 


— RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
spe 
, at actual curre OF a4 long 


nt cost, t eae year r by 
apo OTA in the ee 
rendered unnecessary and the policy ol er Sever 
baa at risk more than the ‘ac tual cost of one year's in- 
* this way the dangers and defects of the old beg 
are avoided and the protection of life insurance is 
Sastraok BF re Kasurgnca ae: Sets opaduat.cn- 8 
Send Circulars, siving fates and full ¢xplana 
ta GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _#43 
For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, sée page 31, 





renewable policy ja a 
6, and inexpensive, 
fastranee is furnished tc for the whole o 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE OMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF —— 1879. 





CASH CAPITAL..... SCecededdederesescvcedognevesnecbeccsices Prssecnes Lascecentmenge eecepegne ene ephedendscedes peseneeseegeegs sees BB, 000,000 OO 
Reserve for Reinsurance. .........cecceeeeeeees slid larieuitecciccccs ae eal aes pcan ccgeacanannee RadiaaAanaes easccdacesa<panedeaeudaneae we 766, 771 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims..... RUE cle dsb des Sule edeses Pe TE ae Saswbhaxauaione pnp "260. 092 46 
Vet Surplus........6s05.. Tre aed ee RAR ack elke DENTURE GRRE O4ass cedigis Meade eda cs COURNRasaes idapgacinatenneso6éilescede Gir bb WI bas Qicnckeans 1,363,488 o4 


TOTAL ASSETS.. 


POU RURIUEUIOR RIESE ISS yoeeeee sees eeeree . 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 





HELD IN song UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
— on a bryos on demand (market value of Sccur- 


* Potals 


T. B. GREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


EOC ee ee meee eee Bem e weer eneee 


SOOO weet ewer eee eee eee eases 





} -Ase’t Seo’s. 


$117,432 64 


eee . 2,056,836 33 


3226, 125 
182,765 
235,778 00 


WOM... coscoedasiocsbecleotouter, | A AA bbeedbth...c.. ee 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


P. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
5 A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





ities 324,021 50)..../.......-..00+- J. +00 FER GA. 2 Vr 2 eS 2,896 47 
Yuseenet aus ean innunry, 1879....... ee! eae ee Oe : Bs t~ 
wy mene Wiekehadaacnediand Ph Pee SAS FS ‘ f z 
‘Premin ins oirae aud uncollected on Policies issued at this office... )../. 9,040 00 
LDA. ses cnceceecedehduneeden seed seed ben‘ §6B00,852 40 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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THE EMBEDED DEE. 


May 22, 1879.] 








THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT OF THE EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE 
FURNISHED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC 
AT LARGE, UPON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE AGENTS OF 
THE SOCIETY THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


ASSETS..............$35,454,082 36 
LIABILITIES..... ..$28,560,268 00 
SURPLUS............ $6,893,824 36 


RISKS ASSUMED IW 1878, 6,115 
POLICIES, ASSURING $21,440,- 
213.00. 





Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 Cc Pah 8; 
HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "Boys 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 UssiEfies 


by New York Standard of Yaluation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, PrResipent. 
8. N. STEBBINS, 


Cc. Y. WEMP. ; 
Trias President. Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
a.L. —— 
Seorsary. 


iums to 
ders; 


H. B. one. 
setet’t Seo's. 8. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 16 Sears Building, Boston. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
(Late Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts.) 
4 PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF THE 
NON-PORFEITURE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

H. B. Graveeme, restdin residl; waa a i 
ids < 


ALEXANDER 
aa, , but late Iowa, in 
vs! e in this Com 
000. 





pany on rey be 1871,for 
He paid four annual premiums, amounting to 
yee ttre rs to lapse on January 2d, 


na Dear Four YEARS 
LAPSE OF HIS ay bu sult in vir pod of the Non- 
eiture Law, the policy Ww: force, and th: 
of Mr. Epangiet received Sivas, Oe 
For an ou by the tn Y gonrs 20 his heirs re- 
outves $10 four Seaes etter be had stopped pay- 


a. ft. to oe —" for acomplete lst of claims 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 263, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 








RA Sanh ctr re 


Al Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
sf AMES BUE President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sevens im 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital.............. -- $400,000 

oe and all Lia- sai wal 
PIG Cin 6 06s Kaede cc cccccs 785,025 16 

GEE s ooence check casosenes 670, 212 88 


$1 7855,238 04 04 


Wm, G, Crowzt, Sec, Jony L. THOMPSON, Ass 


LA CAISSE 


ALE 
OF PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY, 





LOUIS pe COMEAU te) De! Rh Co. 
CHAS. rere) DERT. Jr ., Ha; et ier Cy 
JULIEN Le bes! Seere: ay we 


WESTERN UN ON 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ass't Seo. 


4 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sew York, January 224, 18728. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of the 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lst January to 8lst December, 


a shbdesaaes aman =e ptosed Soe $4,000,309 47 
miums on ea not marked oO 
Januar f 1,848,607 86 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 8g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor . we Fire disconnected 
isk: 


with Marine 
Preiyis. to dist December, 18S ne" 4,186,024 98 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The y Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of Kon Yo! rt 


an Claims due the Co 

pany, ¢ piimoses a. rrr 

Premium Notes — a besie 
in B ok eoce 


Total Amount of Assets....... 


619, 50 
oh 250 74 
81,210 98 92 


eoeees $13,320,468 16 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned preiniums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DE EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ANDER V: BLAK! 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROT B. MINTURN 
AMES HARL H. MARS 
DAVID E, RGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STU .w 
FRANCIS IDDY ES G. DE FO. 
M. STURGIS REDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, Cc D. LEV H, 
LAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYC 
E. DODGE, WILLIAM fF. Foe, 
ROYAL PRED PS PETER V. KIN 
THO MAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. copbINaTON, 
C. A. HA AND, HORAC E K. RBER, 
Sonn D- HEWLETT, A. 


RAV tint 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 


J. D, JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. BH, MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vive-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law, 


peda, Moki 
Offices | Cor Broadway, New York; 








Continental / Cor, Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 14 
Cash Capital....... Wedd dvecsceds +++» 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ccccseecceeve avees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 
GUNBOUND... dich sovhced cavcbhcbhoas Go 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 4 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bondo a at prarkes value..$1, ry 250 00 
State and other Bonds and Sto $40 pus Ff 


age Los on Real Estate, worth 
I Batate, si lis in ‘New York 


POeeeeeeEE CORD SOIT CST Peery 


a 3 SS SEY ie hee et 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B, C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M KIRBY, Secretary L.D, 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE ee 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
a ae 





RE. Bsvoum, 
Porrpeary. 





‘ORE | 





T 


MUTUAL LIFE 





Sito 3  veck. 


INSURANCE: COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OP THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........0sseceeeee+ + -96,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued.......0..seccee secessees 2j204,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January 1st, 1878......ceceeee-+0 315,805 35—G1,948,605 ) 13 —-G7,074,28 a8) a 


$42,127, 137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

CHONS CO SAME... cc ccccscccsccccccesccccsscccccscccsegeeseces 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.,......sseecececceecececessesseeese 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciang’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks..........+6. 88,635 00 


Profit and 1OS6 SCCOUNE..cpccccccccrcrsccccccccioccccccs Seseevsaasee 


SSETS. 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 


Cash in bank, on band, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
{nvested in United states, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34)...cseceseseeee acteetepsccecsinescteescecss SageUlsour am 
Real estate... ccccccee Seas botetcsete wslcebcscesececcescces MROOmRtO ee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings ‘thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security).......-sccecsecceereereccecees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)............. waisbig - 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due oub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1870........ ce eee eee ce eee rere neeees . 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590, 000; included 

in Mabilitied)......cccccccccccces Dus Mieclcsecewcceceesiocccns «EC OOS EO 
Agemts’ balances..........eesseesseeeee J ccecccccecccccccesecsocese 88,036 YL 


Accrued interest en investments to January 1st, 1879. odvedesebeddes 


# A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany, the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost... 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..........ceccoccscccece 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


306,225 93 — $36,218,457 61 


623,837 62 
$36,837,295 23 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879........0+0+++. $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC........sceecesecsecceeeeseoses — 180,%HS SY 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid....... sitoeddo dbl <8Go ste Jsibe 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.........seeseceeseererecesees . >. 32,369,383 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that clasa 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance,.......-.cecececceeceeceees 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per Cont... ,.cpcccecccesceerccnenceresscessessescecsscces 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


fans Estimated by the New York State Standard af 4 1-2 per cent, over $6,900,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount atrisk, 127,748,473, 
Number of policies in force-Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. let, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1975,'$1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaa- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death.claims paid 1976; $1,547,648 . Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,960. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jap- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128, Income from interest, 1877,'$1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. JaD- 
uary Lst/ 1879, 1§2/511,436 
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A WOODLAND IDYL. 


BY ELLA W. RICKER. 


Tae flowers, awaking from their winter’s 
Dap, 

Safe cuddled down in Mother Earth’s warm 
lap, 

Stretched out their necks, yawned, rubbed 
their sleepy cyes, 

Then looked around them in complete sur- 
prise. 

Sweet May-flower, first of ali the scene to 
view, 

Lost at the mournful sight her rosy hue ; 

Her heart within her sank, her voice grew 





weak, 
And trembled so that she could scarcely 
speak. 
“Oh! Violet,” she cried, ‘‘ope quick your 


eyes, 
And see the ruin that around us lies, 
The devastation that some baneful spell 
Has wrought upon the spot we love so well.” 


“ The trees that sheltered us, in seasons past, 
From summer’s heat and autumn’s stormy 
blast, 
Have vanished; but unsightly stumps re- 
main, 
And broken boughs, to tell the tale of pain.” 


Fair Violet, startled by the doleful cry, 

Sprang up, a tear-drop glistening in her eye, 

And wept to think the children’s feet would 
shun 

These paths no longer sheltered from the sun. 


Then coy Anemone, so fair and frail, 

Who trembles at the faintest breathing gale, 

Arousing with her playmates, Bloodroot 
white, 

Cornel so pure, and Tiarella light, 


Sighed: ‘“‘ Ah! how cruel to the birds, who 


made 

These leafy boughs their home, this quiet 
shade 

Their refuge from all harm! How shall we 
grieve 


To miss their joyous songs at morn and eve.” 


‘The squirrels, too,’? Hepatica replied, 
“‘How will they now their winter’s store 
provide? 
Since low are laid the trees that gave them 
food, 
I fear they’ll cheer no more our solitude.” 


Spring passed, and as the summer sun grew 
hot 

New flowers came forth to mourn their al- 
tered lot. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit thundered forth his rage 

And Solomon’s Seal gave voice to maxims 
sage. 

But under August’s skies their voice grew 
faint, 

No longer had they strength to make com- 
plaint ; 

The hidden springs that fed their life were 
dried, 

So one by one they slowly drooped and died, 


The Bluebell tolled fcr them a funeral-knell ; 

The Sparrow chirped “Farewell! Alas! fare- 
well!” 

And the sad night-wind, wandering to and 
fro, ; 

Chanted a requiem, soft and sweet and slow. 

SourH BERWICK, Mz. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEMPERANCE 





CONCERT EXERCISE. 
BY MRS, C. F. WILDER, 
L—Smveme (by Choir). 
TEMPERANCE ANTHEM. 
II].—PRAYER. 


Ill. —ReEcrrTation (Girl of fifteen). 
WHAT I8 IT TO ME? 


{AN eloquent advocate of temperance 
lately said that the greatest evil that the 
temperance cause had to contend with was 


the indifference on the part of temperance 
men. } 


4 GHOSTLY LESSON, 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
__ Mr, Eogyman sat in his padded chair, 
At close of day, released from care, 
Wearied with striving, but well content 
That he had gained an ampie per cent. 
His bosom quiet, his mind at rest, 
With wife and children and fortune blessed, 
His cup seemed full and running o'er, 
When there came a sudden ring at his door, 
And his servant thrust mid his musings warm 
A bandbill: “Temperance REFORM !” 
What's that to do with me?” he said, 
_ Af it's bold heading he carelessly read. 
¥m no drunkard, no drunkard Is mine. 
is stretching a point, I opine, 
© & man can’t sit at his evening's ease 
@nnoyance from things like these |” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


———>>>E>EE>EE>E>—EE——————_—_—_————=—=—=—=—=—=———_—_—_—_—_—_— 


He read the appeal tz a petulant mood, 
And his anger arose as the case he viewed. 
“*Raise the fallen! Indeed !” said he, 
“ and what are the fallen ones to me? 
Why did they fall? Why not repel 
The sensual devils by which they fell? 
Had they not guszled their beer and wine, 
Their fate would have been as bright as mine. 
* Their wives and children!’ Ah! that is true. 
‘What a horrid state they’ve been brought to! 
‘With homes all ruined and hope all fled, 
“Twere better for them if the brutes were dead. 
Well, well! ’Tissad. But I fail to see 
What earthly concern it is to me.” 
So he laid himself back in his easy-chair 
(His room was silent and warm the air), 
And, while he sat in reflection deep, 
He dropped off into a troubled sleep, 
Peopled with dreams of vaguest dread, 
One of which was that he was dead— 
Deprived of power to do or say— 
And that all he’d done was done for aye. 
His dreamings bore no semblance of thought— 
Began in nothing and ended in naught. 
But a voice soon broke the terrible thrall, 
And there by his side—gaunt, ghastly, and tall— 
Stood a figure, from hat to boots in gray, 
Like a vapory cloud in a misty day. 
“Easyman ”—heavily-toned, said ho— 
“T have a vision for you to see!” 


Easyman gased 

At the figure amazed ; 

But, ere a single question he raised, 
The scene bad changed ; and, older grown, 
It seemed that years away had flown 
And his only dear son of yesterday, 
A young man grown, o’er the public way 
Passed, with associates blithe and gay, 
Singing a catch as they hurried on: 

“ We are jolly companions every one!" 


His heart grew sick ; 

For the voice was thick. 
Could this be the son of his love and pride, 
With all his wishes and plans allied? 
His son, 60 firm and immaculate 
That he could choose for himself Ais fate 
And fix his standard for others’ weigut ? 

Then he was aware, 

From the earth or the air, 

Of sounds as of fiends invisible there: 

“Wine him and lager him, 

Punch him and stagger him. 

As well for us as drown him or dagger him!" 
And then he saw, with a troubled glance, 
A sight that might well his soul entrance: 
A scene of revel and riot wild, 
And there in the midst his darling child. 


He could not speak to the boy of his pride; 

But he turned to thé figure by his side 

And clasped his garments with fervid grasp, 
And, with choking words and sobbing gasp, 
Begged the mysterious one to avert 

The ills that threatened his boy with hurt. 


“ and what is the periled one to me?” 
The Presence said, with mockery. 
“I’ve kept myse/f in proper trim, 
And what have I to do with him ?” 
Then Mr. Easyman bowed his head 
With a sense of shame and a sense of dread ; 
For well he recalled the words he had said, 
When he lay back there 
In his easy-chatr, 
And for those who were fallen didn’t care, 
But held them in scorn and contempt instead. 


Then other scenes went hurrying by, 
Shocking the ear and paining the eye; 
And among them all the wickedest one 
Was his dearly loved and only son. 
He saw a ruined and squalid home, 
And a woman waiting for one to come, 
"Twas far in the night, and the embers’ glare 
Shone on a face of sorrow and care, 
Revealing children slumbering there 
In the chilly breath of the frozen air. 
Hark! There's a step upon the stair, 
Which gives new power to her despair! 


That step! It comes more near! 

‘Tis here! ‘Tis here! 

And fingers catch 

At the rattling latch! 
The door swings in on ite hinges, wide, 

While out from the dark, 

By the embers’ spark, 
The reeling form of a man is descried, 
That once was 8 man; but oh! how drear 
Doth be now in the dismal light appear! 
His bloodshot eyes have an imbecile glare, 
And his tottering steps reel here and there, 
As be sinks o’ercome in the only chair, 
And his lips profane breathe a drunkard’s prayer. 


While bitter pangs through her bosom fly ! 


He starts in anger. His wild eyes gleam. 
On the still night air is a fearful scream, 
As blows descend on her feeble form ; 
And the children wake 'mid a direful storm, 
As the fiend in his frenzy rages and roars 
And on wife and children his vengeance pours; 
While, mid the din, 
Steals harshly in 
The chorus of the brood of sin: 
“Batter them! Shatter them! 
Shatter them! Batter them ! 
O’er the wide world in misery scatter them |" 


Then Easyman tore his ghostly hair, 
In the frenzy wild of his deep despair; 
And he turned to catch a pitying ray 
From the stony eye of the specter gray, 
Who shook his bead 
And grimly said: . 
“ Better by far that the brute were dead! 
“ What is it to me or to you ?” said he. 
“ He chose his fate; so let it be!" 


A sound of strife is heard tn the street— 
A strife of voices and hurrying feet ; 
And then—e flash! 
A pistol crash} 
A hasty crowd in tumult dash ! 
Then a sudden bush, as with awe replete, 
And 4 voice on the listener's ear doth fall; 
“ Only a drunken row. That’s ail!” 
While out from the throng 
By musotes strong ‘ 
~ ~ £ thing, wi stark, te borne 
Aud night closes round it like a pall. 





“Spare me! Spage me!” Easymen cries. 
“ The sights I have seen shall make me wisa, 
Let.me, oh! let me but live again, 
Let things as they were before remain, 
And all my heart and all my soul 
I pledge to different control. 
Let me the wrong I have done undo, 
Let me the new-found path pursue, 
And what I most devoutly crave 
Are the means and time the fallen to save. 
Like letters of fire the dictates shine 
And the sympathy and the work are mine.” 


Lo! a start; and, awake once more, 

He felt as he’d never felt before. 

The scales had fallen from eyes and heart; 
He saw his course as ‘twere a chart, 

And he breathed a prayer for strength to be 
Firm in his new integrity. 


It was with transport almost wild 

He clapsed to his heart his darling chila— 
His boy, the hope, the pride of his life— 
And shuddered, recalling the recent strife, 
Wherein his eyes had been made to see 

A dismal fate that sti}l might be, 


IV.—Singing. 
My soul, be on thy guard, 
Ten thousand foes arise. 
(Tune: “ Laban.”) 
V.—DIALoGuE (Class of Seven Boys). 
THE WINE-OUP. 

(Have a goblet, either Bohemian glass or a 
common goblet lined with colored paper, 
wreathed with flowers and vines, upon a pret- 
tily decked stand, A boy about fifteen, dressed 
in gay attire and considerable jewelry. He 
puts his hand toward the glass, and says :) 

Jim.—Come on, boys. As Shakespeare 
has it, ‘‘ good wine is a good familiar crea- 
ture, if it be well used.” Have a drink ? 

John.—Don't drink that sort of thing, 
Jim. I signed the pledge years ago. And, 
as you quoted Shakespeare, let me try my 
hand at the same thing. Doesn’t he say: 
‘‘ Oh! that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to try and steal away their brains”? 

Edward.—! learned Shakespeare, too, 
when I was a little shaver; and among other 
wise words I remember these: ‘‘O thou in- 
visible spirit of wine! If thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee Devil.’” 

Henry.—! say, Jim, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t quote Shakespeare any more. I, 
too, remember something he says, which is 
like this: ‘‘To be now a sensible man, by 
and by a fool, and presently a beast. Oh, 
strange! Every inordinate cup is unblessed 


‘| and the ingredient is a devil.” 


Jim.—V'll warrant there's lots in Shake- 
speare that I could quote to some purpose, if 
Ionly knew it. But here is something a 
little better than Shakespeare: ‘‘Have a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake.” What 
have you to say to that, ch? 

Fred (the smallest’ boy).—I haven’t any 
stomach’s ache; and I know some folks that 
drink wine, and they have stomach’s 
aches ever so much more than people who 
don’t drink it. Any way, they seem to, 

Jim.—I didn’t speak to you. Nobody 
expected a little fellow like you would 
comprehend. Here’s George. He is one of 
your Sabbath-school fellows, and he’ know 
that I quoted from the Bible what Timothy 
said to Paul and Silas, 

Fred.— Well, George must be posted if he 


| knows that. 


Jim.—I don’t know what you are all 
grinning about. I tell you that is in the 
Bible. - 

George. —Yes, Jim, it #s in the Bible; but 
it is what Paul said to Timothy. But never 
mind your mistake. Because Paul said that 
to Timothy, nearly two thousand years ago, 
doesn’t make it that he said ittome. And, as 
I don’t known what was the matter with 
Timothy's stomach, I shouldn’t dare to take 
any for my stomach, which seems all 
right. But Paul does say to you and to me 
and to all of us: ‘‘ It is good neither to eat 
flesh nor to drink wine or anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth or is made 
weak.” And I find in another place that he 
says that ‘‘ thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” *‘ That 
is plain enough for me. 

William.-—-I find in,the Bible, Jim, that 
it says: ‘‘Woe unto him that giveth his 


| neighbor drink; that putteth the bottle to 


him and maketh him drunken.” And I 
also find this: ‘‘ Woe unto them. that call 
evil good and good evil; that put darkness 


'| for light and light for darkness. "Woe unto 


them that are mighty to drink wine, and 
men of strength to mingle strong drink; 
which justify the wicked for reward and 
take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him: ore, as the fire devoureth| 
the stubblé and the flame consumeth the 
chaff, se'their root shall ‘be as rottenness and 
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their blossom ‘shall go up as dust; because 
they have cast away the law of the Lord of 
hosts and despised the word of the Hely 
One of Israel.” And in another place, in 
Isaiah, it says: ‘‘ Woe to the crown of pride, 
to the drunkards of Ephraim [they] shall be 
trodden under feet.” And Solomon says 
that ‘“‘he that loveth wine shall 
not be zich. . . . For the drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty.” 

Thomas (the oldest boy).—In the Bibie I find 
this—and I say, Jim, we'd better all of us 
remember it: ‘‘ Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
babbling? who hath wounds without cause? 
who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine; they that go to scek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red; when it giveth his colorin the 
cup; when it moveth itself aright. At the 
lest it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” And let me tell you that the 


‘| serpent is always there. It is in the cup, 


even though decked with flowers, (They 
draw nearer the cup, and Thomas ignites o 
chemical serpent, They all fall back, and the 
serpent flames up and out on the jlowers,) 


VI.—Scripture Recrrations. 
WATER FROM THE FOUNTAIN. 

(Seven young girls, dressed in white, rise in @ 

Sront seat, face the audience, and repeat :) 

1st. ‘‘ And pgp epcors thirsted for water. 
And the Lord said unto Moses: Thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shal! water come 
out of it, that the people may drink.” 

2d. ‘‘ And Isaac’s servants came and told 
him concerning the well which they had 
digged, and said unto him: We have found 
water.” 

8d. ‘‘Ho every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.” 

4th. ‘‘ Jesus stood and cried, saying: If 
pe dey thirst, let him come unto me and 


5th. ‘‘For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water in my name, because ye be- 
long to Cbrist, verily I say unto you he 
r) not Jose bis reward.” 

6th. ‘ For an angel went down at certain 
seasons into the water. Whosoever then first 
after the troubling of the water stepped in 
wee made whole of whatsoever disease he 

7th. “And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst come; 
and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely,” 

VII.—Stvetna. 

“” Whosvever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 

(** Gospel Hymns,” No. 10.) 
VIII,—Carecmsm Exercise (one Boy). 
Who was the first martyr? Abel. 
Who was the first blacksmith? 

Cain. 

Who was the first sea-captain? Noah. 

Who was the first drunkard? Noah. 

Who was the first census-taker? Moses, 
when he numbered the children of Israel, 

Who was the first strong-minded woman? 
Jezebel. 

Who was the first theological professor? 
Samuel. 

Who first took the temperance pledge? 
The mother of Samson. 

Who first pledged himself? Daniel, 

What is the first prohibitory law? Look 
not upon the wine when it is red. 

Where was the first temperance society 
held? Kingdom of Israel, house of the 
Rechabites. 

What blessing did God promise upon the 
first temperance society? Jer. xxxv, 18, 19: 
“And Jeremiah said unto the house of the 
Rechabites: Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel: Because ye have obeyed 
the commandment of Jonadab, your father, 
and kept all his precepts and done accord- 
ing unto all that he hath commanded you, 


Tubal 


‘| therefore, thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 


God of Israel, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
shall. not want a man to stand before me 
forever.” 


IX: RECITATION (Small Boy). 


Bo give me a ‘ bumper,’ 
To season my dish.” 


“ I'm wet,” says the traveler, 
I fain would be:dry; 
Prepare for my comfort 
A glass of ‘old rye.’” 

“I'm cold, almost frozen; 
So build up a fire 
In shape of a ‘rum punch,” 
To make me perspire,” 
“ {'m hot,’* says the other, 
From toe unto Crowe ; 
1’ fain have a ‘julep,’ 
To cool my blood dowa.” 








X.—Recrration (a Young Lady). 
ONLY A STIRRUP-CUP, 


“Fillup! One glass before you go! 
The moon is young, the night is keen, 
The creek-ford lies half hid between 
The drifting ice and whirling snows, 
And the wind is as fierce as a Russian knout; 
But here is a draught that will keep it out. 
Drain it, and feel how your heart will glow 


“ Only a stirrup-cup now. Good-night! 
Bere's to good luck, till we see you again! 


The mare only waits for the loosening rein; was to be made happy by the arrival of 
She'll make you five miles, with the speed of a kite. | his dear cousin . To be sure, he has’ 
Good-bye!" And the horse and his ridet were gone ; often had a with her when at play ; but 


But the revelers staid till the faint winter dawn 
Touched the world with ite finger of light, 


Some miles away, in the morning gray, 
4 wife looked out o’er the sheeted world, 
Weary with heaping the hearthstone old, 
Weary with watching from dark to day, 
With bushing the children, who cried in their sleep: 
“ Listen for father! The snow is so deep, 
And he comes through the dark and cold.” 


When the clock im the corner chimed slowly for 
three, 


And the windows all creaked in the grip of the blast, 
A sound like the neigh of a horse went past, 
And a faint, faint voice, as of dread or dree, 
But flercely the wind wrenched the door from her 
hold, 
And all she could hear were its tones manifold, 
And naught but the snow could she see. 


Night melted away in the cup of the sun, 

‘The joy of the day made forebodings seem vain, 
The tea-kettle bubbled and sung on the crane. 

The heart may be heavy, but tasks must be done; 
So the cattle were fed and the platters were laid, 
The children went out for a lamb that had strayed, 

And the mother's day's spinning begun. 


Whirr, whirr went the wheel, in monotonous 
round, 
And it seemed that its echo beat in on her brain, 
Till a voice calling “ Mother !" again and again, 
Pierced her, quick, like a voice thatis heard ina 
swound. 
Swift, swift to the creek side—the children were 
there— 
And there, with the toe frozen thick tn his hair, 
Lay a snow-shrouded form on the ground. 


“ Who is it?” she cried. And the whinny replied, 
For the mare, faithful Polly, stood guard at his feet. 
Wan and pale was his face, and his armor of sleet 
Rattled roughly each time when the wind lightly 
sighed. 
Ah! never again to those lips or those eyes 
Would the wife or the child bring « smile of sur. 


prise. 
Oh! the dunmib parted lips! Oh! the eyes staring 
wide. 


Little fatheriess children! The woman bereft. 
The pale one, so robbed of your sou) in the dark! 
To your dumb sacousations there's One sayeth 

“ Hark! 

I will drive my sickle from right unto left 
Till the vine-wreathen pillars shall fall at its stroke, 
At the wine wetted portals the ravens shall croak, 

And the head of this demon be cleft.” 
Xi1.—Recrration (Little Boy, decorated 

with grain). 
OLD RYK’S 8PEECH. 
I was made to be eaten, 
And not to be drank ; 
To be threshed in a barn, 
Not soaked ip a tank. 
locome as a biessing 
When put through a mild; 
As a blight and a curse 
When run through a stil, 
Make me into loaves, 
And your children are fed; 
But if into drink, 
I will starve them instead. 
In bread, I'm a servant 
The eater shall rule ; 
is drink, I am master, 
The drinker a fool. 
Then remember the warning: 
My strength I'll empty, 


- 


XIIL—Reorration y a Boy). 


NEVER BEGIN. 
In going down-hill on a slippery track, 
The going is easy ; the task, getting back. 
But you'll not have a tumble, a slip, nor a stop, 
Nor toil from below, if you stay at the top. 


So from drinking and smoking and every sin 
You are safe and secure if you never begin. 
Then never begin | never begin / 

You cannot be a drunkard unless you begin. 


Some boast they can stand on the cataract's brink. 
Some do it, but some topple over and sink. 

Then I think, to be safe, the most sensible pian 
Is to keep from the brink just as far as you can. 


So from drinking and smoking and every sia | 
You are safe and secure if you never begin. 
Then never begin / NEVER BEGIN! 

You cannot be # drunkard unless you begin. 
X1IV.—Sinenie. 


“ Am I a soldier of the Cross, 


4 follower of the Lamb ?” | 


XV.—BENEDICTION. 





Ir was a little girl of four. years, in’ 
Winsted, in this state, who, having repeated) 
the Lord’s Prayer for her nurse, got permission’ 
to offer a petition for herself; and then prayed, 
to be made a twin to her sister (who was seven. 


years older), and that she might wake up on 


Communtcations for this department should be ad- 


the words and music of all the prineipal solos 
and concerted pieces of “Pinafore.” Puzzles| 
will be received for three weeks. 


hands with delight when any new pleasure is 
promised him. His name {fs 
you sea), and he was told this morning that he 


THE‘ INDEPENDENT. 











PUZZLEDOM. ' 


~ 


dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


For the best set of six puzzles.we will send 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN STORY. 


You ought to see our little boy his 








(Frenchy, 











everything was forgotten when the sad separa- 
tion took place, so that when the time was 
for her visit again the affectionate child 
was delighted, and has just now rushed eagerly 
to the , that he may be the first one'to 
welcome her. 

The blanks are to be filled by the cross- 
words. The initials and finals are of musical 
fame, M. B. H. 








BEHEADED RHYME. 
(The same word ends the second line of each 


verse.) 
A stirring —— 


I'll sing of —. 


Avoid the —— 
Of too strong ——. 


How many —— 
Are drinking —— 1! 


There’s many a —— 
From drinking ——. 


The wife looks —— 
When he drinks ——. 


He looks quite —— 
When he drinks ——. 


They go together down the —— 

When be loves home more than his —, 
Moruer D. 

WORDS SOUNDING THE SAME, BUT SPELT DIF- 

FERENTLY. 

1. Now that the —— of members is com- 

plete, I must —— you on your punctuality, 

2. It is evident that our —— members do not 

question our —— capacity for the work. 

8. Tam sorry that I must first call your at- 

tention to the —— of a letter, which fnvolves 





duce three quartao of finest quality ream, consum. 
ing less than four puunds of ice and five minutes’ time. 


C.G. BLATOHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 


BLATCHLEY'S | 


mart... O88 


‘Will pro- 





THE CHOICEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 





the —— of a dishonest man among us. 
4. He may think that I am inclined to an un- 
warrantable —— of my authority; but, as his 
—— was of the worst, I feel justified in expel- 
ling him from our society. Moruzar D. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
a * * 
* #8 
* * + 
** «#* 
eee ene 
1, Not on. 2. Torevolye, 3, An animal, 4. 
Arelative. 5, A girl’s name, 
The initials and finals, read downward, give 
the namés of two musical instruments.” 
L. BL. 
LABOR PROBLEM. 
A and B contract to do a certain piece of work. 
A works two-thirds of the time ft would 
have required B to do the whole job. B then com- 
pletes it. Had A and B both worked together, 
they woud have completed the job in two anys 
less time, and A would have done just one-half 
that he left for B. Required, the time each 


could do it respectively. D. D. 8. 
DIFFICULT RBHOMBOID. 
Across.—1. Part of the body. 2. A young 


girl. 3. Afairy. 4, A beginner. 

Down.—1. A consonant, 2. A yerb, 8. A 
sleep. 4 Food. 5. Having no moisture. 6. 
Spanish for “‘togo.” 7. Avowel, L,8. BR. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Pecutian Puzzie:—Notable, No table, Not 
able. 
Easy Bensapkp Worn. —Oporto. 
Ripo.e.—Rite, Right, Write, Wright, 
DecapitaTioxs.— Wheel, Heel, Eel. 





TWO-LETTER VOWEL / ekSy 
PUZZLB, PUZZLE. WORD-SQUARE. 
A Pp FARE 
ANNA E I ARID 
AN NA ee | RISE 
ANNA o™ £4 * EDEN 
A F , : 
4 quiet and pleasant home is insured to all mothers 


that use Dr. Bull's Baby Syrup for their little ones. , It 
‘contains nothing fnjurtous. ' 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





A. B.C. Crushed White Wheat, 
A.B. C. Gatmeal, A. B.C. Barley Food. 
A. B.C. Maize. 
Obtained four medals for superiority, and diploma 
for continued supenority. The purest food for children 
and adits. All husks, cockle and impurities removes! 
Can be prepared for table in fifteen minutes. For si! 
by Grocers. Ask for A.B.C. Br: and, Manufactured |) 
ERFATS MANS Ct URING Co. 
a 83 MURRAY STREET. 
CERBAL Mixxx... 
Best Food for Infants. Beoommended by Physicians 


“After using the various 
leading preparations for In- 
fants’ Food, without benefit 


Cerent Milk, The Grst : 
month the child gained four vy tre 
pounds, and is steadily im’ L 

oving.”— D. D. Beekman, \ & ‘he 
Sos Bowery, New York, ‘ 


“The best artificial we a as TI TITUTS 


CEREAL 





White, M. D., York, 
“More beneficial than any other food I have ever used.” rey 
Hodgman, M. D., ga Eb 
Bold by, Druggists and Grocers. Manufactured by 
THE CER ALS MANUFACTURING Hew York, 
fe Ts RELA NL, 


For Dyspeptics, In- 





ZO. DYSPED > vallde, Nursing Moth- 
yarns ©) Me Bee &e. 
GER EA 5 C READ ant put rece tigen, 
mt TOSS Vs MERE 
IVALIDS S by Grocers and i Drug. 
MS Trae man’? ee by 
THE CEREALS MANUFACTURING CO, 
New York. 





ovary day. 


“Do ni 
article is cheaper. This 
‘ by spe ge wing, and you will Ut etand by the right. Price, 


Rhe , Erysipelas, 

ated and’ Cece 

shavin me 35 4 
POUD RE SUBTILE,—kemoves hait from 


by rubbing with cloth or bandkerchi 
per bottle. 








(LIQUID) 
Tor Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
ary Difficulties, ete, 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 


ford, late professor in Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in high 
medical authority of the value of phosphoric acid, | 
and no preparation has ever been offered to the pub- 
lic which seems to so happily meet the general want 
as this. 
Itis not nauseous; bat agreeable te the 
taste. 

Neo danger can attend its use. 

Its action will barmenize with such etim- 
ulants as are necessary te take. 

It makes a delicious drink, with water and 
ns only. 


Ae iat, — further particulars, mailed free, 
on appile ation to manufacturers, 


Manufactured by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. L 


COX & SONS, »onvon. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N, ¥, 
CHURCH AND WRAL WO ART AvBNIT 
DECORATIONS, F OK CHURCHES, BeHOO iC 
List | br taribeeee. on Dwain 


R. GEISSLER, 85 Bleecker 8t., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


we Ww ; 
EN GRAVE ED" MEMORIAL raters 
HOLD FURNITURE TO OR 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


i DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO rt 


| PHELPS, DOREMUS:& CORBETT, 


HAVE. REMOVED THEIR 
Furniture -Warerooms 











the morrow and find her hair long. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS., N. ¥s 


tion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, Uria- 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Nos. 148, 150, 153, and 154 West 23a st, 


[May 22, 1879, 





Dr. T: Felix Gouraud’s 


HORIZONTAL - ORIEN TAL CREAM, 
Magical Beantifier, 
IGE CREAM FREEZES comeves ove every blemish on beauty, and has long main. 
Sizes, 8 to 40 Quarta, tion and pork ong Hashtonal + % ladies, siecnrtine te 
complexion from_the influence of the sun, 
bRiCES OF FAMILY SIZES: dust, and moth 


an ‘Removes Tan, Freckles, 
Patches. One bottle will last six mont it 
Beware of imitations or cream of y ~ & 


be imposed upon by the statements: 
Tithe . same thing.” But stand 


TALIAN {MEDICATED BOAP-—Cures 
oy 
Face and Hands, and isag 


sor 
once upper lips, 8 ds, ete., ins 
injury on single application, and ltively without 
ury to ‘io skin. >, $1.60 Ro 
I ID VEGETABLE RO TA -—Im parts a 
delicate s roseate. = v2 complexion, 80 closel 
imitating Natu tection and immovable 
hief. Price, 50 cts. 


Mme. x. 3B. T. GOURAUD, 
e Proprietor, 
48 BOND “couna, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock ig selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures, 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection o 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 
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THE 

ht ey Aig or 
PRIS TIC TOP 

a new poe 
which pleases t 
eyeas wellas that of child- 
hood. Will spin from 10 to 
20 minutes, according 
the force in starting 
it. Nolimitto the num- 





ace sam: 4 

nation of colors twice. It 

is maue entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while 

countless make it always anew toy 

sotirce of Infinite amusement. Price, 25c. By mail, 35¢. 
Liberal discount to the trade, Send 3c. stamp for cir 
cular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING Co., 120 Exchange 
Place, Philadelphia. Please mention this paper. 


= Congress Sg, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carb ble taste, improving 
invigorating the phn appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
‘and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 628 grains to each gal- 
Jon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without eebihinting. -At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess'f these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder niineral waters often renders them dra 
tic and Irritating. 

By our néw method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Greatéare hes 
been taken to protect the Spring front all impurities. 

Genutne Congress Water is never sold on 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name apd 
|| the letter*O” prominently raised upon the glass. 
|| For sale by all princtpal druggists and grocers. 
Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Saré 


by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 


other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: : | 


29 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us | 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance, 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 

Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 


AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


GREENFIELD, IND., May 8th; 1879. 

The Dictionary arrived in good order. Iam 
well pleased, and I think any reasonable man 
would be, to receive such a nice present. And 
them I suppose I will receive another nine- 
dollar present in three annual installments of a 
first-class paper, all for nine dollars. Hoping 
many others will do as I have, with thanks, 

J. R. BRADDOOK. 
Angaota, Inp., April 28th, 1879. 
Your very valuable present, the Dictionary, 
was received to-day in good order. I am per- 
Sectly delighted with it. Many have examined 
it and pronounce it excellent ; but the greatest 
wonder of them all is how so fine a gift can 
be made, with so large and valuable a paper, at 
80 low figures, the paper alone being worth the 
money. F. B. OLMSTEAD. 
ManEnco, Iowa, May 9th, 1879. 

I received from you, in due time and in good 
shape, your premium, ‘ Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary.” Am highly pleased 
with it. In point of binding and paper, it far 
exceeds my expectations. In this day of 
humbugs, it is a pleasure to find one premium 
fully up to the representations made of it. 

WILLIAM FRY. 


West Corsten, Pa., May 8th, 1879. 

I received Worcester’s Dictionary a few days 
ago, and am highly pleased with it. I have 
been a subscriber to your excellent paper for 
a number of years, and know it to be worth 
the entire subscription price, without any pre- 
mium, I, therefore, accept, with thanks, the 





Dictionary simply as a gift. 
D. M. SENSENIG. 





Kou psviit®, Pa., May 5th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received in good condition, 
and am well pleased with it. And Tur INvE- 
PENDENT also came duly to hand. And myself 
and family are highly pleased with both ‘the 
Dictionary and paper. Please accept our sin- 
cere thanks and acknowledgment of ful] value 

received. JOHN C. BOORSE. 


Sa.iyg, Micu., May 12th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary last Saturday, all 
in perfect order. It is fully equal to the rep- 
resentation and nicer and better than I an- 
ticipated, Being an old reader of your valu- 
able paper, I gladly recommend it whenever 
an opportunity presents, as well as your liberal 
propositions, AUGUSTUS BOND. 

Lisson, Iowa, April 28th, 1879, 

The Dictionary reached me in good order. I 
feel very much gratified in my investment. 
The Dictionary I consider cheap for the money; 
and, when I consider that the paper is not ex- 
celled, I am delighted that I could for that 
money secure both. T. D, ADAMS, 


Somerset, Ky., May 7th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary 
reached me promptly and in good order. Iam 
delighted. Its cheapness made me suspect an 
inferior binding. The work is all first class. 
C. J. MoKINNEY. 


Darton, O., May 10th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary to-day. It came in 
good order. I am satisfied. Will have no hes- 
itancy in speaking in serms of praise both of 
the paper and of the very valuable prize you 


offer with it, GEORGE KEISTER, 
HIGHLAND, Kansas, May 8d, 1879. 


This certifies that the Dictionary has come to 
hand all safe, JOSEPH ALLEN. 








BreprorD, Va., May 1st, 1879: 

A copy of Woreester’s Dictionary. was re- 
ceived a few days ago asa premium for three 
years’ subscription for Tae INDEPENDENT. 
Please accept thanks, Either of the two are 
well worth the money sent you. 

J. B, CESSNA. 


Mr. Vernon, N. H., April 234, 1879, 
Have been gone along time from home. ¥ 
find the Dictionary has arrived, in the very best 
order, and everything is entirely satisfactory. 
GEO. W. TODD. 
- ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, Newsvner, O., } 
April 26th, 1879, 
The premium “ Dictionary is ia hand. It 
fully meets my expectation. 
FRANK BLAKESLEE. 
Niagara Fauus, N. Y., May 6th, 1879. ‘ 
The Dictiowary came in good order to-day, 
How can you afford to doit? Iam more than 
satisfied, Rav, J. L. BACON. 
Cuatranooaa, Texn., May 6th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, shipped 
to Mrs. Mary A. Wiltse, is received in good 
order. H. M. WILTSE, 


Bevery, W. Va., May 6th, 1879. 
I received my Dictionary and am highly 
pleased with it. A.C, ROWAN. 
BaLtm™monrg, Mp., May 12th, 1879. 
Your Worceater’s Dictionary came promptly 
to hand and gives entire satisfaction. 
J.J. @. WEBSTER. 





Panvesvitie, 0., May 9th, 1879. 
Dictionary arrived safely this A.M. “May 
your shadow never grow less.”” 





A. P. BALDWIN. 


REV. JOSEPH CoOoOok!’s NEW Books, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSGENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” ‘CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joserm Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “‘ BroLoGy,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘‘ORTHODOXY,” ‘CONSCIENCE,’ “ HEREDITY 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co,, of 


ii “ MaRRiaGE,”” embody, in a revised and 


ton. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for.a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tae INDEPENDENT for two 


years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, 
er We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 1 


- 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 
ith, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 





THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 


ear, postage _— together with any one volume, handsomely 
) for THE 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 
voles postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


. The Pickwick Papers. 500 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David papperneld. 520 pages, 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages, 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


in advance, is offered ‘HE INDEPENDENT for one J 
Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5 


.00 for three years in advance. 


8, Little Dorritt. pages. 
9. Bleak House. 
11. Oliver Twist, 

506 pages. 


532 es, 
| 10. nee p Bane, and Hard Times, 570 pages. 


Pictures from Italy, an 


merican Notes. 





12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great E: 
18. stmas Stories, and Sketches by 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 
gland, 


rson, whether already a Subscriber 
und in cloth, with 16 flustrations 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
. Old Curiosity Shop; and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 


ons. 514 pages. 
z. 576 ion 


Hi En- 
aster Humphrey’s Cloek, etc. 660 pages 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Ty, 


Any one of the Magnificent & Steel Engravings, ~€2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Promium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, a By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 


“LINCOLN AND .HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
Legge Stes Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


PROCLAMATION,” Fine 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 cach 


This is one of the most valuable 8 a 
one of the 
ts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 


to every American, giving, as it does, 
Penter), most faithful and exact po’ 


ever published. It has a historic interest 
st living portrait painters (Frank B, Car- 


Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country, 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
“CHARLES SUMNER.” e 
“ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” 
“ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel E 
“EDWIN M. STANTON,” Fine Steel En 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS 





Steel Engraving. 
Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


By Ritchie. 
vin, 


1 Ritchie. 
. By Ritchie. 
D SACRED SONGS No. 2” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives # better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and {s 


ether one of the most 


$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S 


instructive fe 
wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by Taz 
ER, NEW or O: who sends ‘us $3.00 for one 
REMEMBER that pet cue of the above Premiums Giorrenterin 
SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVAN 


useful books of the kind ever published. 


ietio’ 
E. We give but ON 


ce. 
Ape SOS wae Recnentonty en tagieen aang postage prepaid, to any persom paying 





INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a premium 
ear’s subscription, in advan 

excepted, which is 

Premium for ONE 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Coptes sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787,:251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Sav nul Gath, | 


The soriodvores aikecidebligldles lool at 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr. Subscribers who are 
epectally interested. 


ROSE CULTURE. 


BEST HARDY ROSES FOR GENERAL CULS 
TIVATION AND HOW TO GROW THEM. | 


de a 
4 paper read before the Western New York Hortt- 
cultural Society, 


BY HENRY B. ELLWANGER, 
No. L * 


Tris is & query put by many interested devo- 
tees of Rose culture, annually; and one in 
which all who love floriculture in any of its 
forms have @ never-failing interest. 

As we are each year adding new sorts to our 
list of varieties, and are also making some oc- 
casfonal discoveries and improvements In prop- 
agation and cultivation, it follows that our se- 
lection of kinds and our treatment in culture 
will vary somewhat from year to year, es new 
varieties appear to take the places of o)d favor- 
ites and we have knowledge of improved 
methods for the care of them, Reversing the 
order of our heading, we will first offer a few 
brief suggestions regarding the general culture 
suitable for hardy roses, and afterward, at some 
greater length, consider what varieties can 
most ‘satisfactorily be grown by the general 
public. 

The first requisite is the selection and prepa- 
ration of a suitable place for planting. This is 
very important, as all that follows: dépends 
upon the care used in this first step. 

To begin with, then, choose the best place 
you have in the garden—a place where you cau 
offer sufficient protection; by means of hedges 
or board fences, from bleak, sweeping winds. 
When fences are used, their general ugliness 
can be most appropriately clothed by roses 
themselves. A warm, sunny position is also 
requisite. If so situated that there is an ex- 
posure to the morning.sun and the hot rays 
during the afternoon are ‘fm part or wholly 
shaded, ali the better ; but a certain amount of 
sunlight is as essential to a rose’s welfare as 
to our own, though many of us do not show 
our appreciation of the blessings of sunlight as 
gratefully as do our roses. Besides scattering 
them through our gardens, roses may be made 
very effective planted in bordera about our 
lawns, either individually or in groups, and 
also planted in beds on the lawn. When the 
latter is done, we may with great advantage 
depart from the usual custom of growing the 
plants in bush form, and resort to what is 
termed the pegging-down system, 

In thiscase the mode of procedure is quite 
simple. Having planted our roses (for this pur- 
pose those on their.own roots are peferahle), 
we allow them to grow the first season in the 
usual way, The following autumn or spring 
the short and weak shoots are entirely cut 
away, and the long ones carefully bent down 
and fastened tothe ground by means of pegs; 
or, where more convenient or preferred, they 
may be tied to stakes. Occasionally ft happens 
there is a hard, stiff shoot which will crack 
or break near the ground; but, if the bark on 
the under side continues whole, this is gener- 
a'ly of no consequence, as flowers will be pro- 
duced as well as though the shoot were unin- 
jured. 

Every year the pegging down must be re- 
peated ; the old shoots being cut away, and the 
new ones which have come up during the sum- 
mer laid down in their place, The great ad- 
vantage of this system over the ordinary prac- 
tice of growing in bush form is the immense 


quantity of flowers produced, thus giving a+ 


magnificent appearance on the lawn and afford- 
ing all the cut flowers desired for houdehold 
use, 

Soil.—Roses will do well in. ordinary garden 
sofl that is free from standing water and well 
drained. Where there is too much clay, the 
soil can easily be made sufficiently friable by 
the application of wood and coal ashes, lime, 
stable-manure, etc. Where, on the other hand, 
a soil is sandy or too light, we need to bring 
clay, muck, leaf-mold, etc.,to obtain sufficient 
body. 

Pruning is best done during November or 
March, though, to secure a good second crop of, 
flowers in the autumn, it is also necessary to 
prune immediately after the first flowering is 
over with. 

Manures.—In regard to this important por- 
tion of cultural operations; we would bay that 
there must be a generous application, if we ex- 
pect a generous yield of flowers, When roses 
are planted in the spring, ff the soil is ote 
inarily rich, it will be better not toe dig in much: 
manure about the roots ; but rather apply it as 
a surface dressing. This will at once be nour- 
ishing, keeping the roots cool.and nl ngs =21 
fering from the droughts of summer. et ¢ 


lowing autumn, say in November after the 


‘rose without wishing to inhale its odors? 


+ scale. 


stable-‘masitire, which may be Gug’ in the next} 
March, We find eow-manure the best fertilizer, | 
onthe whole, that we have tried, though all | 
kinds of stable-manure are excellent; as are | 
algo bone-dust, soot, guano, etc, For full direc- 
tions regarding this and kindred objects we 
refer to the several excellent works on roses, 
With these few cultural hints, we proceed to 
a consideration of what are the best hardy roses 
for general euitivation. We mean by this a 
Mist for beginners im rose culture and the gen- 
eral public, naming those varieties that are 
most certain to succeed and which will give the 
most generous return in profusion of flower, 
fragrance, and beauty. A perfect.rose, there- 
fore, for general cultivation, should excel in the 
following particulars and in the order named : 
Fird, Beauty of color, as that which first 
attracts us to a rose, 

Second, Beauty of form, without which our 
eye cannot rest Jong ; but wanders on, seeking 
a combination of the two in one flower. 

Third. Fragrance. Deprived of this, no rose 
can be perfect. Whoever yet saw a beautiful 


Gratification in this matter is ofttimes far more 
pleasing to us than the mere sight of beauty. 

Fourth. Profusion and continuity of bloom. 
We like our good things in abundance— 
poured out to us with generosity—that we 
may have to distribute and carry our pleasure 
to friends. 

Fifth. Vigor and healthfulness of growth; 
that will produce strength of plant, thriving 
with a moderate degree of care and attention, 
apd that will endure the extremes of summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold. 

Let us consider at some greater length these 
several qualities essential to a perfect rose. 

First.—As regards color, we like something 
decided and pronounced, or else of great deli- 
cacy and softness, and, withal, ds durable as 
possible. The varieties differ very greatly in 
this respect. For example, Pius the IX, a well- 
known old rose of splendid habit, very seldom 
is seen of a clear color, The sun fades it 
almost immediately after the flowers expand; 
and a dirty shade of rose is produced, anything 
but pleasing. La Reine, Giant of Battles, and 
others are likewise affected, though in less de- 
gree. Some—like Abel Grand and General Jac- 
queminot—are quite permanent, lasting oft- 
times till the petals wilt and fall. Above all 
things, therefore, we want our colors pure and 
steadfast. 

Form.—In form the rose shows almost as 
much diversity asin color. We havé globular, 
cup-shaped, imbricated, and quartered roses, 
besides many modifications of these forms. 
The globular rose, as shown in Alfred Colomb, 
{s.the finest of them all; but the others are 
very pleasing in their variety and we should 
not wish to be confined to the one type. The 
quartered or flat form isthe most objection- 
able, though there are very many lovely roses of 
quartered or flat shape—such as Caroline de 
Sansal, Baronne Prevost, ete.—which are large, 
full, and even symmetrical. Shirley Hitbberd, 
in his excellent work on roses, places form be- 
fore color. This may be right in an exhibition 
box of roses; but not as judged» from our 
standpoint. However, it shows the very great 
importance of excellence in. form, without 
which s rose cannot stand very high in the 


Fragrance.-—Did one ever think what we 
should lose were our roses deprived of their 
sweet odors? Why, there would at once bea 
vacant throne, with no rose to hold a queenly 
scepter ; and the strife of dahlia, camellia, lily, 
gladiolus, and rhododendron for supremacy 
would have no check, no limitation. Among 
all the delightful perfumes exhaled by the lily, 
helfotrope, daphne, Jasminnm, etc., none 
yield such delicate, sweet-scented odors as La 
France and Louis van Houtte give us. They 
are alike supreme in beauty and fragrance. 

Profusion and Continuity of Bloom.—Thise is 
also avery important feature, as is ably set 
forth by W. D. Prior, in an article on “Autumn 
Roses,” which appeared ‘mn the Gardener's 
Chronicle, September 21st, 1878. He says: 

“One of the most important points in which 
all roses of comparatively recent introduction 
should be carefully watched is that of the 
habit of free autumnal bloom. Until this has 
been well established, the title of even the 
finest varieties to rank as perpetuals is incom- 
plete, There is the greatest necessity for this 
vigilance, because true perpetuity is the chief 
elaim to-superiority that our roses are 
able to advance over some of their summer 
predecessors, which in form, color, vigor of 
growth, and re are im autte their equals, 

the valuable ren 
of having more =" one season of bloom 
Another a ovettce rece ~ to 
this quality is that so many novelties receivin 
certifieates whe hen exhibited at th eoctiniss of 
societies, or which attract the pre tn 
of sad at exhibitions, altimately turn out 
lamentably shy — autumn—meré summer roses, 
cites, 4 Hom of fois the iter ps 
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here oF there may be seen; ore nothing 
quantity to justify the title ot perpetual, while 
Dthers will be found yiel 

thos! taluable for the purposes of the xenera 
most ¥: ‘or the 

rose public, in contradistinction to the limited 
class concerned with -exhibition ; hence the 
pecessity of ascertaining the ‘trustworthy 
gutamnal blooms every year.”’ 

There is no doubt we have altogether too 
many kinds of so-called Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which, though excelling in many other qual- 
ities, are lamentably deficient in this. They 
are perpetual in name only and do not yield 
sufficient number of flowers. They, therefore, 
should give place to true perpetual varieties. 
Vigor and Healthfulness of Growth.—Last and 
scarcely least, we look fora strong constitu- 


neVarteties subject to mfldew—like Caroline de 
Sansal, Prince Camille de Rohan, etc.—have 
our commiseration, as well as our regard ; 
while weak or slow-growing varieties—like Gen- 
eral Washington, Giant of Battles, La France, 
etc.—we unfavorably contrast with the exu- 
berant, healthful growths of such sorts as 
John Hopper, General Jacqueminot, Baronne 
Prevost, etc. 





SQUASHES. 


Amona the great improvements fn modern 
gardening, none are more conspicuous than the 
improvements in squashes. The step from the 
ancient pumpkin to the crook-neck squash is 
no greater than from the latter to the modern 
Turban or Butman varieties. But let us first 
consider how to grow them, and then the quali- 
ities of the best kinds. 

The soil for squashes should be good, mellow 
soil, well drained, such as will grow a good 
crop of corn. Strong clay-land will answer, if 
well drained; but the best crops are usually 
grown on soil with rather sandy subsoil, covered 
by deep loam. Squashes will do well on a 
freshly-turned sod, ploughed in May, just be- 
fore planting, and also upon old garden-land. 
They are rank feeders and must have plenty of 
manure. Ten cords per acre, spread and worked 
in with a cultivator or harrow near the surface, 
and two handfuls of guano or hen manure 
worked into the hills before planting, taking care 
to mix the strong fertilizers well with the soil. 
Night-soil or fish-guano are also excellent. In 
fact, nothing comes amiss except seaweed, 
which is too salt, The roots of the squash do 
not run deep ; and therefore the manure should 
be well incorporated with the surface soil. 

The best time to plant squashes is just as the 
fruit trees are in bloom in May; but if they are 
to be grown as a second crop after potatoes, 
cabbages, peas, or greens, and ft is needful to 
have the soil occupied by the early crop till 
July 10th, it will be better not to put in the 
equash seed till June Ist to 10th; and I have 
even known a good crop of Boston Marrow 
grown from seed planted June 20th. 

The squash-hills are made—when the land is 
devoted to this crop alone—about seven feet 
apart, and eight seeds are dropped in a hill, 
covered with an inch of earth, Some garden- 
ers prefer to take pains to stick the seed in by 
hand, germ downward, thinking {t fs quicker 
and surer to grow. Thisis not necessary, how- 
ever. As soon as the vines appear above 
ground the war with the bugs begins. The 
yellow striped bug is first. He is kept in check 
by sprinkling the vines early in the morning 
with a little plaster from asieve, which must be 
replaced as often as the wind and rain remove 
it from the leaves. A few days later the large 
black bug appears, and a war of extermination is 
now justifiable. Place a bit of shingle beside 
each hill. Go around before breakfast, and look 
under the shingles for the bugs; and when 
found kill them at once, without regard to the 
smell that will ensue, If they once deposit 
their eggs, and the second generation appears 
in force, then good-bye squashes. A still more 
troublesome enemy isthe borer. Some garden- 
ers have been successful in fighting him at the 
point of the jacknife; his whereabouts being 
discovered by his droppings near the root of 
the vine. The vine may be opened with the 
knife carefully, and the varmint extracted ; 
covering the wound afterward with a little 
earth. If he is not removed, the vine will often 
wilt and die when several yards long. It is im- 
portant to cultivate the squash as often.as pos- 
sible before it begins to run, as after this it is 
impossible to do anything to prevent weeds 
from growing. They should be thinned out to 
four in a hill when they begin to run 

The crop fs cut and sold from the fleld as fast 
as it ripens in fall; or, ff wanted for winter 
sales, is usually cut and stored early in. Septem- 
ber, before frost. The ripening is determined 
by the drying of the stem. 

When squashes are raised as a second crop, 
| At fs ‘eustomary to leave blank tows; eight or 
nine feet apart, between the potatoes. peas, or 
éabbages, ete. ‘which make the’ early Grop:' 





“Planted thus late, they grow 


for winter sale, and is very productive. The 
equash'seed is put in the blank rows, in hills 
four feetapartin therow, about June 1st to 10th- 
idly and escape 
the bugs in a measure. They will begin to run 
July 10th to 15th, when the early crop must he 
cleared off, to give them room to strike root 
between the rows. 

The squash crop is rather uncertain; but 
under favorable circumstances as to weather 
and ingects is very productive. Fight or ten 
tons per acre is a good crop, and as high as 
sixteen or eighteen tons per acre have been 
grown on very rich lands. The price is usually 
about $15 or $20 per ton in September, rising 
to $30 or $40 in winter. 

The storage is effected in a dry house, fur- 
nished with shelves three feet apart, with air- 
spaccs between the boards. The squashes are 
piled two tiers deep, and the temperature kept 
as near to 60° as possible by means of a stove. 
A chill below 40° is very apt to cause serious 
loss by rotting. Stored squashes require pick- 
ing over every two weeks, to cull out the de- 
cayed ones and spotted ones, the latter being 
salable in winter. 


VARIETIES, 

Summer Crookneck.—The best early kind {s 
usually started in hot-beds in April, and trans- 
planted to the field about May 15th. They come 
to market early in July and are salable until 
the Early Marrow makes its appearance from 
Norfolk, about August 1st. 

Boston Marrow.—The standard market sort, 
from its great productiveness and good keeping 
qualities. It also bears late planting, even as 
late as June 20th. When wanted for winter 
sale, it keeps better if planted late. 
Turban.—The most delicious fall squash— 
sweet, dry, and excellent ; but does not yield so 
heavily or keep so well as other kinds. 
Hubbard.—The_ best winter squash as to 
quality, usually selling at $5 to $10 per ton 
higher than the Marrow. It is, however, less 
productive, and needs to be planted earlier— 
not after May 25th. 

Butman.—A new sort, comparatively ; but 
giving great promise of superseding the Hub- 


bard. It keeps well, is most excellent imp 
quality, and a productive. 

The seeds of the different varieties are ve' 
apt to mix when planted in proximity; an 
henee it is rather hard to get pure seed, the seed 
growers often being too careless about the loca 
tion whence they save seed. Unripe or 
decayed squashes are often fed to 
make good fat. They should, however have 
the seeds removed first, as these have a diuretic 
effect injurious to mileh cows. 7 W- D. Px 
BRICK, in ‘‘ American Cultivator.” 
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» MILLSTONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Retadlished 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 
MORDYXE & MARMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. _ 

HAMMOCKS, 
Archery, Tents, Lawn Set- 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
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8 ve - itaree monthayise.|t three monte. 
ae ttwelve vd + ioe e./62 (twelve oe ‘ee: 
ILLUSTRATED ApventiseMENTS.. 

PR fee citi cek cognitiel cesaccccecennas ta 
4 times (one month)........ 

13 ** (three months). 
ati si =, 





e.%, ¢ wy, . 80e. 
PUBLISHER'S Norvoms, .ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. oO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 

R¥LIGIOUS NOTICES.,..,...++. Firry Cents A LINE. 

ou IAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines, $1, Over that, Twenty-five Cents a 


LAne, 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York "Clty, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to Fy their 
subscriptions through this office of the 
following peementionn will be sedaiiel , in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tas InDerEeNDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 


Agriculturist. . ae 
Appleton’s J ournal (Monthly). 2 
Atlantic Monthly...............- 
Demorest’s Magazine.........+-- 
Frank Leslie’s IMustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 
Harper’ 5 a og SELB ep PITR 
ismenennena aad 
“ tune pabdeMaaeecaccsens 
Home Journal.. 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal. 
Lippineott’s Magazine 
Littell’s Living Age...........-+. 
National Sunday-schoo} Teacher.. 
Popular Science Moginty so yee 
St Nicholas apveeer cen 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 
be eee World (Bor ralgbtty) ) 
The Literary 0} y) 
BOstOM. 6.26 eee ceccees cones 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
‘the Christian...... aedpuViiicecs 
Princeton Review. ....+ +++, «»»+»« 
International Review (new subs. . 
Turf, Field, and Farm(new subs. 
Forest and "Streams... \....0.0+0- 
pee oO ae 
aver! ‘ 
Whitney's Musical 1 Guest. eksdces 
“Wide Awake,” san™ Tilustrated 
Magazine for Young a. 
pes oe York 8 mi- eekl. Past. 
fee New ¥ —— i 
ppiness e 
Sunday betane ° 
Arthur’s Ill H diag. 
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MIDDLETOWN: PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 
For. Bale by Leading Dealers ‘Byerywhere. 


CHINA, AND GLASSWARE 


Al RI 
w wae @ Bagi Por n Poreetata bt nop coo $16 4 
loner “wre noo 
Fine w ite ome 4 Chine o tee Sets, 44 FO 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Hots 1S one pleces 8 50 
ber Setar li ph gn I vive BO 
Chamber 8, ACO! o; Ww 
Sit HOGSEPORNISHNG GOUDS. 
Goons From WEEKLY TrapE SaLes A SPRctA: 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed iresen 
application, Estimates furnished. 
C.L. , Se, aeey. Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
# carefully age 4 uae pone for transport 
onder, —- of chara. or P. O, money- 
order. 





a 
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60 CENTS 


will purchase 6 pounds of Dodge's Paste Kalsomine, 
enough to paint the walls of a room of ordinary di 
mensions, prepared for immediate use. Can be ap 
plied by any one. The most elegant and healthiest 
article of the kind ever produced. 


Send fer Free Sample Card of Tints. 


WILLIAM DOWNIE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


40 Water Street, Boston, Maas, 





RIDER Fae ~~ 4 EN 

(Hot Atr). For sub 
a residences, No steam, 
19 nolse, no danger. Price, 


with pump. bhatt $350. Pumps from 2,000 to 
200, gallons per 2” at a cost of 10 to 20c. per 


i 
“  CAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 L ibe rty Street, N. Y. ° 


‘Established 1834, and still the Beat 
¥ MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CENTENNIAL, 


PAYSON'S "eit 


for marking any came with a IN pe n, with- 
a preparation, 
Sold oy all arugsis ‘4 and stationers. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr IT Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma 








chines, Packers, hs Yater Wheels, gr 4 
and Gearing, speeially saaoked ws Flour Mills, Se 
for engalogue. 





_ J.T. NOYE & SOM, Buffalo, N. Y. 
METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Parie Exposition, 1878, 





ake the best roof in the world. 
Cheaper than 
an the t 
Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Oan 
"a on by any Nee pag 
per cont, sav in freight, with 
oer 2 carriage 


ttt: 
98: (A gl nee eines stand 


IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. 0. Box 2528. New York City, 











BABY CARRIA GP made! Greatest, practical 


uit, ee comepiones cea a 
tetmrete ” (RRIE CHAIR COn Bric Pa. 
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Builders of 0 in th Cineinnatt Muste 
uilders 
nr ae hurch, Brook 

ein 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston) 4 © 


Church, Brookly ie nearly 1 eg ‘others for every 
tie to our now styles of Parior Pipe Organs, at polaris 


, ‘Organiste, and others are invited to apply to us direct for all information aan with: 
, etc, furnished on application. 
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all, Boston Cath: dral, buffalo Cat 
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STEEL waiting: A on Sent 8 od ete 4 
PENS. 


est g of supertiy BOT 


gk’ your pest 
Sioa. rian 
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We have consolidated 


CHEAPNESS. 





BRANES ASC FOR 


ESTERBROOK’S | 


STEEL PEN 


WEWANORAOERNCE 23 HAAS 
WORKS, CAMDEN. WN. J. 


CONSOLIDATION. - 


—— —o @ oe : Ay 
our entire business at 
the corner of Broadway and Warren Street, 
where we now exhibit a 


Spring Stock of Fine Clothing, 


which is unequalled in Styie, Fasric and 


DEVLIN & CO, 
Broadway and Warren St., N. Y. 
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co ESTERBRY’ OK & CO 
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“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE Is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
nolseless. It is almost 


direct competition 
with the WHITE. 


Wh win; 
bf Ca., Giese. 
laud, O. 


CATARRH 


905 Eight Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 
I think your : remedy for Catarrh “One of the 
coese scoveries 6° the age. ’ Before usin 
e NORWEGIAN Baim, y wife — ed untol 
ane Jor years, We sought medical aid, far 
and near, but to no effect. Our regular Physic- 
ian, distinguished for his knowledge, skill and 
honesty; , pronounced the disease incurable; that 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death would be the result, atno 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your NORWEGIAN Bawm she found immediate 
relief; the extremely offensive odor of: ber 
brea’ h, Pens which she had suffered so many 
years entirely disappeared within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the Bata. After 
having used only one bottle, if not fully cured, 
shé feels wellon the way. ©. C. SULLIVAN, 
Protace and Commission Merchant, 
55.Chambers Street, New York. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED, 
Quart Bottle, $1.00, aa seers end Two Months’ 
use.) Trial Bottle, enty-five Cents. 

Ask Your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., 6 Murray St.N. Y, 


it 4$3 Press): 


ete, (Belf-mker $v) B Larger sizes 
ilk er Y powoveme young or old 
Presses, Type, Etc., 


for’ star stun. KELSEY & Co. 











Every Man 


HIS OWN 











PRINTER! 


Meriden, Conn 

















[wW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake i Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUM: M Ps, 


Pymoutio, penny, Gorden 


Fiftares, iro fron Pourbs, yard 


Hydrants, _— Washers, 
ete. 


Works NDED IN 1892. 





THE 


Br rar Antomati 


PUMP. 


‘Wace, 1 ar ahi Hight 
prenned. 


Distan Come 
Bey. ied Cheap 

ly ond Cereloly for Fath »oms, Water losets, Hot 
and Cold Water Faucets, etc. 
Elen y of Fresh Water for Stock on Farms, 

5 cane for irrigating, supplying Railroad 
Tanks and for Mining pu! 

For Circular and Price-lis 


f'r of th Bite Aeromesin P 
Mawar s, goase unthe Warton Hamreay, Pam 
Cor. Bignaensy nnd shman 8ts., t., U.S.A. 


Tmication Gola fo 
$15 fea pss to 
L avh ag ae ry 01 of ne nt ami 


a Ilustra- 
hah cP Erctiar coli ‘coftan’ 

















art of which the vital 
Suarez he rin aura 


io rounattons relieve 


vous System and oe Greene, Sin- 


Bottle sent by ie 
RUERDED 
REET AA ah 
Bis Na 
Prof. C. 8S. LOZIER, 234 West 4th St. i ea 
and others. Circulars sent free. 


vison, Biakemsa, Taylor Ob af 


[May 22, 1879. 


SILVER PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE _« 





| | Marien Britainia Comjany, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, / 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





AN RY 
Dprareessan oi. 
[No 2 PAPER COLLARS !! 


“LINENE” 


PATENT 


_ REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Fives Ioyies: ANen RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 








trial will convince you that they are really Two In 
One and Best OF ALL. STARCH FINISHED. VELVET 
for Be con Wash Bors Sipes. Dealers sell 10 (equal 20) 
or 
CH APER THAN CHINESE WASHING, 
Persons at a distance can 3-cent stamp for sam- 
ses, or 25 cents for a box, by mail, to Keversible Collar 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. ve your writing 
snd stamp by pore rehasing of when possibl 
| Sola generally by the Trade, 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to Ant Cdhore to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 








“SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. {¢ 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away all 
Obstructions, drawing inflamed and tmpoverisned 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current puri 
fled, to#ustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live Where SAPANULE is applied. It is acertain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache, No prepara 
tion ever offered to the public isso prompt and sure 
. ae and healing all accidents to the sate organ 


Wounds, iewiecs Spreine. Eo r old, 
Chilblains, Cold Sores, Bolls, Piles of all kinds, Burs 
and Scalds, Bleedin rand ut ‘accidents ts, and diseases of 
the Ilead, Body, or Feet SAPANULE at once relieves 
and cures. Lo AS it; and, if not satisfied, call for your 
money and ge 


Pint and Quart Bottles, 50 cents and $1, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 

227 Broadway, New York. 








It ig nourishin, and ststaining. Can be used with or 
without milk. The effect that Ridge's Food has upon 
a delieate constitution 1s simply marvelous. Ridge’s 
Food is recognized by the highest authority the world 
aver, Every label bears the signature of WOOLRICH 
&CO. In cans, 35¢.; 5c. ; $1.25 ; and.g1,75. 
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4 Ve fee 


Electro-Plated Ware, German ‘Silver. and 
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